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CHAP. I. 

General Descnptlon'of the Country. Tin Bifk^t-'** 

RomatW'^Saxoru'^r-Tbe Heptarchy^ 

X? NGLAND, including Wales, occupies the 
r^ southern and by far the most extensive 
share of the island, cadled by its primitive inha- 
bitants, Tnys Prydain^ or the beautiful isle, 
whence it had the name of Britain among other 
cations; and it was also called Tnys IVetif or 
white island, which is the origin of the appella- 
tion of Albion among the Greeks: and now, in 
conjunction with Scotland, it <:onstitutes the 
kingdom of Great Britain. The derivation of 
the word England is from Anglen^ a province 
now subject to JDenmark, which nirnished a great 
part of the Saxon adventurers who established 
themselves in this division of the island. 

England being everywhere surrounded by die 
sea, except where it unites with Scotland, enjoys 
every natural advantage of commerce and secu* 
rity ; yet, before it knew the art of deriving pro- 
lection from a powerful navy, it was exposed to 
frequent invasion, and has several times invited 
the conquest o^nsLtions who were more cai\^'^VjO\^^ 
iff maritime a^klrs. Its general figwie \s Vvvwx 
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gular : one .extremity points to the north, another 
to the cast, and die third to the west. Of its 
three sides, the western is not only the longest, 
but also the most irregular, being indented and 
broken by various tongues of land and arms of the 
sea. A straight line<irawn from the Land's<«nd,in 
Cornwall, to Berwick upon Tweed, will give for 
the western side 425 miles; the same drawn from 
Berwick to the South Foreland in Kent, will make 
the eastern side 345 miles long ; and from the 
South Foreland to the Land's-end will give a line 
of 34-0 miles for the southern side. To follow 
the trendings of the sea, however, would vastly 
increase those measurements, and render the 
three sides not less than 1 500 miles. 

England, viewed as a whole, affords all that 
beautiful variety which can be found in the most 
extensive tracts of the globe. In some districts, 
verdant plains extend as far as the feye can reach, 
watered by noble streams, and covered with 
innumerable flocks and herds : in others, the 
charming vicissitudes of gently ascending hills 
and winding vales, rich in corn, or waving with 
woods and dotted with flowery mcaiJows, present 
, the most delightful landscapes that fancy can 
form. Nor are prospects of a more sublime and 
romantic kind wanting: lofty mountains, craggy 
rocks, deep and narrow glens, and foaming tor- 
rents, occasionally contrast with barren moors 
and wide uncultivated heaths. Yet, from the 
bounties of Nature, aided by the industry of the 
inhabitants, few countries possess a smaller pro- 
portion o£ }stnd that is incapable of tillage or • 
^fprovement ; though millions of «:cTes still rc- 
f^^'i pnrtcJaimedg and invite the \abo\OT cS ^5^^ 
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Tn general, the middle and the southern parts 
of England possess the most fertile soil and the 
most cultivated aspect. Towards tlie north, it 
rises into mountains, or expands into moors; 
while the eastern coast, in many places, is either 
sandy- or marshy. To the west, or in the prin- 
cipality of Wale?, the whole country is moun- 
tainous, intermixed, however, with vales of great 
fertility and beauty. Another range of nills, 
sometimes rising to Alpine heights, extends from 
tlie borders of Scotland to the very heart of tliis 
country, running from north to south, and form- 
ing a natural division between the eastern and 
western sides of the kingdom. Various ranges 
of less extent or elevation present themselves 
in different parts ; such as the Chiltem hills in 
Bucks, the Malvern in Worcestershire, the Co- 
teswould in Gloucestershire, and the Wrcl:in in 
Shropshire, The county of Cornwall, which is 
a great promontory, jutting into the Atlantic 
Ocean, is altogether a rude and hilly tract, con- 
taining infinit^y more riches in its bowels than 
on its surface. 

There arc few countries better watered by 
rivers than England, and none possesses more 
numerous shores, in proportion to its extent; 
though, from the shortness of their courses thev 
have in general to run, few of its streams swell 
to the magnitude of continental rivers. Those 
of the northern parts, arising from the middle 
ridge of hills, have but a short distance to the sea, 
whichever direction they take. In the midland 
districts, however, tlie Trent and the Case nm a 
cr)nsiderable way before their ciHnx into the sea- 
The Severn, taking a very clrcullows co\vcs^% 
Sows over a space which renders *a Acs^vn^S^'^ 
B 2 cotvsx'i^i^^ 
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cohsidtrtd ss the second river in England. The 
Thamesi which bears on its bosom 3ie wealth of 
many nations, is also, in point of length and mag- 
nitude, the first river in this country. 

The Jakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are more remarkable for their picturesque effect 
than for tlieir extent. In most other counties 
they are rare and inconsiderable. 

The deep indentings of the coasts, furnish 
Ynany bays, creeks, and inlets, some of which are 
capacious and extensive. Begthning in the east- 
em coast, the Humber is a considerable arm of 
the sea, into i^hich setcral rivers pour their tribu- 
tary streams* The Wash is the next most im- 
portant inlet on this side: it is broad, but so 
shallow, that the sands appear at low water. 
The Thames forms a kind of capacious funnel 
for the discharge of its waters* between the coasts 
of Essex and Kent. At the straits of Dover, 
the island approaches within seven or eight 
leagues of the continent: £uther on, the beau- 
tiful Isle of Wight, the harbour of Portsmouth, 
and Southampton Water, break the regularity of 
the coast, and furnish much agreeable diversity 
of situation. Beyond Southampton, there are 
numerous other bays and inlets in the progress 
of the coast towards the Land's-end ; and in turn- 
ing this point, St. George's or the Bristol chan- 
nel opens, which, with the broad xstuary of the 
Severn, deeply indents the broadest part of the 
island. 

The opposite coast of Wales is broken by 

rarious bays and inlets ; of which Milford-haven 

is one of the first in Europe, nor is the deep and 

"Mu^ buy of Cardigan unworthy of notice. Be- 

^^oad this, AiigJesea, repelling the -walexs of the 
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Irish sea, gives a new direction to the coast, 
which, running inwards along the shores of Lan- 
cashire and- Cumberland, receives many broad 
but shallow streams. Sol way firth next succeeds, 
and together with the Cheviot hills and the 
Tweed, form something like a natural boundary 
between England and Scotland. ^ 

In regard to climate, England cannot boast 
of genisd suns and balmy zephyrs; yet it is suf- 
ficiently temperate to allow the enjoyment of the 
open air, even in the severest season of the year. 
The atmosphere, however, as is common in most 
insular si tuations, isinclincd to chilness, and loa Ad 
with vapours, subject to Irequent and sudden 
changes, and more favourable to vegetation 
than to the health of the inhabitants. IVo coun- 
try is clothed with such a beautiful and durable 
verdure during the spring and summer ; but the 
harvests frequently suffer from tomix^stuoiis 
rains, particularly in the northern districts; and 
the fruits often fall short of perfect maturity, and 
therefore seldom arrive at the rich flavour whicli 
distinguishes the productions of warmer climes. 

To compensate for these disadvantages, how- 
ever, neither the rigours of winter nor the heai*i 
of summer are felt to such a decree as in paral- 
lel continental climates; for while the harbours 
of Holland and Germany are annually locked 
up with ice, those of England, and oven of Scot- 
land, are happily exempt tvl from this inconve- 
nience. It should be observed likewise, that tlie 
western side of the kingdom, receiving, first an 
accumulation of clouds from t\\(t i^\\7L\^'C\c C^<:.^*^'^'> 
v,'hicb meet with an ohstvv\ct\o\v m v\\cVc ^'^s'^'x^: 
from the centml chain of h\\\s, \<=. TCVwOot tw: 
ejcpost^cl to'xain than the oasteTO-. ^i^i^ ^'^'^^'^'* 

N 
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as if Nature was an impartial distributer of her 
favdursy is more frequently involved in fogs and 
mists. On the whole^ however, if we ezdept paru 
of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
Kent, the air is sufficiently salubrious; and in- 
stances of longevity occur in every district and 
every situation, which may vie with the most 
favoured regionf. The modes of living, indeed, 
co-operatine with the density and vanability of 
the atmosphere, produce a long train of nervous 
complaints, which diminish the enioyment of ex- 
istence; but thev do not seem to nave any very 
C(^siderable influence on its duration. 

Originally the island of Great Britain seems 
to have been almost wholly overrun with wood, 
and solely peopled with the inhabitants of the 
forest, 'ilie wolf, the bear, the wild boar, were 
long the uncontrolled rangers of the woods; 
but their race has for several generations been 
totally extinct. Stags, roebucks, and wild cattlo, 
ranged the sylvan scenes, bounded over the hills, 
or grazed in the meadows, without fear and 
without annoyance from man ; but by degrees 
the forests were destroyed, in order to make way 
for cultivation; the marshes were drained ; Istni 
the wild beasts, driven from their native haunts, 
gave place to such as were reclaimed^ and ren- 
dered useful auxiliaries to man*. , 

From the continent, however, came our most 
valuable productions, both animal and vegeta- 
ble: the former have been improved by long and 
sedulous csTre, and are now superior to those of 
jCbe coimtnes from wiiich they were originally 
/atroduced; and if in anj respect the Utfctt wiffer 
o ^oxopetition, Hh anJy jfrom canwuwad mYva- 
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England, now exempted from any formidable 
wild quadrupeds, has none that can dispute the 
mastery witn man, and but few to annoy him, 
either in his person or property. The fox, 'the 
wild cat, the badger, the marten, the weasel, the 
otter, the hedgehog, the mole, the rat, and the 
mouse, are almost the only quadrupeds that 
remain to disturb us. Of tiiese the rat, small as 
it is, from its destructive habits, is infinitely 
the most troublesome* The hare, the rabbit» 
and the squirrel, are inoffensive and pleasing. 

On the other bind, our domestic animals are 
unrivalled. The English horse has no equal fof 
spirit, strength, and ncetness. The hcmed cat- 
tle have been brought to the highest dee^ree of 
perfection, botli as to size and figure. Ihe dif- 
ferent breeds of English sheep are variously 
distinguished for the delicacy or quantity of their 
flesh, and the fineness or abundance of their wool. 
The deer of our parks and forests are of superior 
beauty; and our dogs, of every species, are deserv- 
edly admired for courage, strength, and sagacity. 

The vegetable productions of this country, 
most of which were drawn from other regions, 
by culture have acquired all the perfection which 
our climate will allow. Nuts, acorns, crabs, and 
a few wild berries, were originally all the indi- 
genous articles of food whicn our woods could 
boast. To foreign countries, and our own in- 
dustrv, we are indebted for the bread we eat, our 
best miits, atid our garden vegetables. Horti- 
culture, indeed, has been carried to a height in 
England, which other nations have in vain at- 
tempted to reach. Where Nature fails, art has 
Wen most successfully called in to hct d^^s ^^^ 
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the fruits of the tropics may now be seen cover- 
ing the tables of the rich. 

The birds that inhabit our groves, and delight 
the ear with their harmony, are as numerous 
and as various as in any populous and cultivated 
country. Wild fowl in some counties are ex- 
tremely plentiful; and domestic poultry every 
where abounds. 

The seas and rivers of England are stocked 
with a gieat variety of beautiml fish. From the 
deep, thousands derive a subsistence; and 
policy has lately displayed itself in encouraging 
the fisheries,- as a source of wealth and of 
power. 

The manufactures of England need only be 
named to be allowed superiority over those of 
the rest of the globe. Industry, application, a 
spirit of en terpnse, and steadiness of action, cha- 
racterise the inhabitants of this country, who, 
according to a late enumeration, may amount to 
nearly ten millions; but who have achieved 
more in arms and in arts than double the number 
in any other nation on earth. 

All ancient writers who have treated of the 
origin of the first inhabitants of Britain, repre- 
sent them to have been the same people as the 
Gauls, who are also more extensively recogniz- 
ed in history under the appellation of Celts, 
and as the ' first race of men that spread over 
Europe, the greatest part of which was in their 
possession, until within about four hundred 
years of the christian era, when these Gothic 
tribes began to press to the westward from the 
shores of the Euxine. The historical memorials 
o^ the Britons themselves, corroborate such a 
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Statement; and with the addition of several 
important particulars, respecting the successive 
arrivals of different colonies. 1 ne first adven- 
turers are said to have been the northern Cimbri ; 
the nftxt» was a colony of Loegyrians from the 
south division of Gaul, called Aquitania; and 
the third were the Celu of that part of the con- 
tinent nearest to Britain, who were called Bry- 
thon, or men of tumult, synonymous with which 
they had the well-known appellation of Bel- 
gians. These were the three primary settlers of 
this island, of the same original stock, speaking 
a common language, with some diversity of dia- 
lects, under the same forms of government, the 
same religion, and sympathizing in the same 
manners and customs. The temperate regions, 
to the westward, were explored by them in very 
remote periods; so that according to some wri- 
ters, Britain received its first colonies upwards 
of eleven centuries before the commencement of 
the christian era. The last of the three colonies 
before mentioned is supposed to have come over 
between three and four hundred years before 
Christ, to have extended themselves through the 
southern parts of the island, so that after the 
lapse of some ages they contributed to the popu- 
lation of Ireland, which had originally received 
some colonies of the Loegyrians, who also had 
settled in the middle and southern parts of Eng- 
land. / 

In considering the state of religion and society 
among the ancient Britons, the first object that 
arrests the attention, is the system of xh^ Vyax^v* 
the principles of which are cleaxVY xAiwvvAa^ 
ainon£' the &-5t patriarchs of mankinds ^tA^^' 
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wrere extended to the farthest regions of India, 
In common with the western borders of Europe. 
The bards required that every branch of know- 
ledge, embraced by them, should be committed 
to memory before their disciples were admitted 
IF to their order. What they thus taught was 
reduced into a peculiar kind of aphorisms, called 
Triads, from their comprehending three differ* 
ent articles classed together according to cha- 
racteristic analogy; and these Triads embraced 
the leading points of theology, morality, science, 
and history. Solemn meetings took place at 
certain timfls, such as at the new and full moon, 
but more particularly at the four quarters of the 
year, when the great national assemblies were 
held, for the promulgation of the traditionary 
Triads, and for other purposes. These meet- 
ings took place within circles of unwrought 
stoites, in the most public and convenient situ- 
ations, such as the open plains in the county of 
Wilts, whereon the principal stone circle of the 
whole island was raised; and of which Avebury, 
and Silbury Hill, as its appendage, present at 
this day to our observation some oiF its vast and 
wonderful remains. 

The institution consisted of three orders, with- 
out distinction of sex; namely, the bards, the 
druids, and the ovates; and to each of these 
were attached particular pursuits and functions. 
That order called the bardic was the predomi- 
nant class, or that into which all the disciples 
wer€f initiated in the first instance: it was in 
short the privileged national college of the Bri- 
r<t7/7i/ £oT, on being admitted, the members as- 
^loied one or the other, as their inclination or 
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interest directed them. To this primary order 
appertained the perpetuation of the privileges 
and customs of the system. A bard, by assuming 
the character of a druid,had to perform the func- 
tions of the priesthood; and, as there was a 
priest, or druid, in every community, and the 
greatest influence attached to him, his were the 
functions most sought after. Therefore the 
bards appeared most conspicuous in this class to 
strangers; so that ancient writers have generally 
blended the other two orders in that of the 
druids. The ovates were such of the bards as de- 
voted themselves to particular arts and'sciences : 
and this was the only character in which they 
were permitted to hold private meetings; the 
other classes were obliged to assemble, as they 
expressed it, in the eye of the light and in the 
face of the sun. Each of the three orders wore 
an appropriate dress : that of the bards in gene- 
ral was of sky-blue colour, emblematic of light, 
or truth, and tranquillity ; white, as a mark of 
purity, appertained to the druids; and the ovates 
wore green, denoting that the knowledge of ter* 
restrial things was the object of their pursuits. 

The fundamental object and principles of the ' 
bardic system were the search after truth, and a 
rigid adherence to justice and peace. They 
never bore arms, nor engaged in any party dis- 
putes; so that eventually they became totally 
exempted from all political connections; and 
were employed as heralds in war between dif- 
ferent states. So sacred were their persons con- 
sidered, in the office of mediators, that they 
passed unmolested through hostile countries, and 
even appeared in the midst of baU\e> X.0 2ji^vl 
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the ann of slaughter, while they executed their 
missions. But this state of disinterested virtue 
was at length the means of procuring to the or- 
der the supreme influence in the nation, by the 
perversion of its oi'iginal principles : amone the 
Gauls, we learn that the office of arch-druid was 
established and made permanent, in direct vio- 
lation of those principles ; and tl;e high priest 
had acquired so great an ascendency, as to 
struggle successfully against the Roman power 
for nearly five hundred years* The leading te- 
uets in the bardic religion were these: thpy be- 
lieved in the existence of one-supreme B^ing ; of 
whom they reasoned that he could not be mate- 
rial, and that what was not matter, must be 
Crod. The soul was considered to b^ a lapsed 
ntelligence under a total privation of know- 
ledge, or happiness, by its falling to tlic lowest 
point of existence. To regain the state of intel- 
lect, it had to pass through all the intermediate 
modes of existence. For such a purpose was 
this earth created, as well as other innumerable 
worlds; that is, as means of approximating eter- 
nally through varied states of being towards the 
^eity. Farther, that this earth was originally 
f overed with water, which gradually subsiding, 
land animals arose, of the lowest and least per- 
fect species, thus corresponding in organization 
with the then capacity of the soul. New orders 
in the scale of being were successively produce4 
from these, continually improving in form, ^nd 
augmenting the capacity of intellect, so that, in 
the course of ages, man ultimately appeared, the 
/nost perfect receptacle of the soul on this earth. 
?^«o t/je soul bid so augm^ntpd its faculties as 

to 



tp be capable ofjudguig beti^'ccn good and evil ; 
consequently it was a state of liberty and of 
choice. If the soul became attached to evil, it 
fell again to brutal life, or tjie state of necessity ^ 
to a point corresponding with its turpitude of 
human existence; and it again transniigrated 
towards the state of man for a renewed probu- 
tion. When the soul became attached to good, 
death was its release to a higher existence, where 
the loss of memory was done away, so that it 
then recollected the economy of every former 
state ; thus being made happy, in the knowledge 
of all animated nature below its then condition. 
It was conceived that in this world, life was gra- 
dually increasing in quantity and perfection; 
that therefore truth and justice were advancing 
therewith, so that the baids looked for a period 
when those attributes should prevail over the 
principles of evil and devastation ; that when the 
period arrived, man would then make rapid 
approaches towards the summit of that periec- 
tion, which the terrestrial state is susceptible of; 
and upon the consummation of such an event, the 
design of this world would be answered, and it 
would be then destroyed by fire. 

Such was the original. system of the bards; 
but, like all other systems of theology, it was 
corrupted and abused, and particularly in Gaul ; 
the rank weeds of superstition were sown for the 
sake of power, and they grew luxuriantly in the 
field originally cultivated to yield more wholt> 
some fruit. Among the first aberrations, may 
be traced that of the knowledge of the great 
Hnon, or the Supreme Being, who was obscured 
in the hieroglypnics or emblems of his different 
attrxbiJte5, so mat the grovelling xmivd^ c^ ^^ 
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nmltitude often sought not beyond those repre* 
sentations for the object of worship and adora- 
tion. This opened an inlet for a variety of er- 
rors more minute; and many superstitions be- 
came attached to their periodical solemnities; 
but more particularly to their rejoicing fires, .on 
the appearance of vegetation in spring, and on 
the completion of harvest in autumn. Others 
of less note grew into importance, from the pe- 
culiarity of some ceremonies; such as the cut- 
ting of the misselto with a golden hook, by the 
presiding druid ; the gathering of the cowslip, 
and other plants, consecrated to the power of 
healing. The authority, which the bards as- 
sumed, of excommunication, during the purity 

' of the system, was an useful corrective in their 
discipline; but when the civil government be- 
came in some measure coalesced with the order, 
the sentence then pronounced in the circle was 
clothed in all the terrors that surround an out- 
law, *in modern times. Then tco, their doc- 
trine of expiation by sacrifice, extended to more 
awful victims ; for all the criminals of the nation 
were collected together, at the great yearly as- 
semblies ; and there, in atoning for their crimes, 
presented a spectacle to the whole people at once 
impressive and tremendous. 

The civil institutions of the ancient Britons, 
arose chiefly out of the system just noticed. 
The leading trait therein, was their division into 
families or tribes; and from which again origi- 
nated many of their other customs, as well as 
political regulations. Every tribe was an inde- 
j>endent state, under the patriarchal sway of its 
^-^Safen ^at common danger sometimes united 

^^eral offhosi^ States under the coxamand of an 



deeted leader ; and it is recorded, that in three 
instances^ the nominal sovereignty of the whole 
island thus became vested in a single chief. 
The individuals of every family participated in 
its rights* according to their proximity to the 
head. Property was equally divided among the 
dbildren of every marriage; or, in default of co- 
issue» among the first and second degrees of 
relatives. Iiindred extended to the ninth de- 
gree in descent and collaterally ; and this every 
person was obliged to prove, to entitle himself 
to the rights of the community, otherwise he 
became reduced to the condition of an alien. 
£ach family was amenable for the conduct of 
its members towards the individuals of another 
£unily; and for every crime committed, a fine 
was levied of the kindred on one side, according 
to the degrees of relationship, and distributed 
among the family of the aggrieved. 

The Britons were, generally speaking, a pas- 
toral people ; however, agriculture was carried 
on to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
island, particularly towards the soutli, where the 
state of society was more connected and civilized 
than in the less hospitable regions of the north 
and west. Their chief support was derived from 
the produce of their numerous herds, which con-^ 
sisted of kine, sheep, and swine. With respect to 
the management of dieir herds and flocks, tlie Bri- 
tons had the custom of keeping all that belonged 
to the whole community together; and each 
herd of cattle, according to their regulations, 
amounted to twenty thousand iiiTV\iTrvbet\ ^"a^Oa 
£ock of sheep had six times as matv^ •. 2ltA\^\^^ 
were respectively superintended bv ^W^aX. iciv2 
Jiimdredmen, c/etacied for that puTpo^.^. 
c 2 
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The dress of the person* of high rank con* 
sisted of long gowns, and their ornaments were 
beads of amber and jet strung togctlicr, and' 
worn about the licad, and wreaths of gold 
round the neck as badges of honour. The com^ 
mon people were generally clad in skins; but^ 
some of the ruder tribes are said to hzro used 
no clothing, wearing oxilj rings of iron round 
their necks and arms. There was a prevailing 
custom amon^ most of the tribes, ot paintii|g 
themselves with woad, when they went to bat- 
tle, so as to appear more terrible to their ene- 
mies ; and some used to delineate the figures of 
flowers, trees, and animals on their bodies, by 
infusing the juice of the same plant into tnci* 
sions made through the skin. They soflFcred the 
hair of their heads to grow long; but shaved 
their beards, excepting the upper lip. Their 
houses were generally built or wood, and oo. 
vcred with reeds. The towns, or villages, were a 
confused parcel of such houses, placed at a 
small distance apart, and, genexully speaking, 
situated in woods, having the avenues defended 
by slight ramparts of earth, or with the trees 
that were cut down to clear the ground ; but 
those who dwelt in exposed and hiuy situations 

» fortified themselves upon eminences with circa- 
lar entrenchmenu of earth. 

The only commerce, which the Britons had^ 
was carried on with die neighbouring coast of 
Gaul; excepting the occasional voyages, said to 
have been performed by the Phoeiucians, to pro- 
cure tlie tin found in the extremities of the pre- 

sejjt Cornwa]]. The Romans extol them for 
^i"^ fjmple and upright in their deaVvci^^ 

'^^^ £fi^^ used for current money, coxuuXft^ olt 
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Tings and thin plates of iron, or brass, weighed 
by a certain standard : the iron was of their own 
production, the brass was imported. 

On account of the nature of their constitution, 
which divided them into small rival states, the 
Britons were so inured to war, as to be extolled 
by Cssar, for their valour and the undaunted 
bravery with which they went to battle. Other 
writers despribe them as not only warlike, but as 
^elightinc; in slaughter. Armed lightly, gene- 
rally with a spear and shield, their mode of 
fighting was desultory, making impetuous at- 
tacks on their enemies in small parties, having 
their appointed stations^ so that one detachment 
succeeded another, thus relieving the we;iry 
^rith fresh troops, as the occasion demanded. 
But there was one branch in the art of war, the 
management of their chariots, wherein their prin- 
cipal strength consisted, which they had carried 
to wonderful perfection ; and which was of so 
formidable a nature as to throw the Roman army 
into consternation. It may not be improper to 
give C«sar*s own description of their skill in this 
kind of warfare : ** 'I'hey first drive to all parts 
with their chariots, and throw their darts; and 
they frequently break the ranks, by the pranring 
of their steeds, and the noise of the wheels* 
When they get among the horse, they alight 
from the chariots and nght on foot; the chario- 
teers, in the mean while, draw oflF a little from 
the engagement, and place themselves in sucli a 
manner, that if these should be overpowered by 
the enemy, they n>ay have an easy retreat to the 
chariots. By these means they tovxivccmnt^ ^asvd 
act in brittle with the rapidity of t\\e c«^^t^ ^ ^::^^ 
tte&mmess of the infantry. So d^TX«^>^^ 'W 
c ^ ^ 
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they in this mode, by continual exercise, that 
they can stop their horses, in full speed down a 
steep declivity, can check and turn them in a 
small compass, run upon the pole, rise upon the 
harness, and from thence with incredible quick* 
ness recover their stations." 

Besides these chariots, which carried acertaia ■ 
number of men, they had other sorts, particularlr 
one that was very destructive, bein^ armed witn 
scytlies and hooks, and carrying only the driver^ 
who, as opportunities o£fered, drove in through 
the broken ranks of the enemy. The horses esK- 
ployed in drawing those vehicles were of small 
size; and their harness is described as having 
been splendidly decorated with ornaments. 
£ p Such was the state of Britain, at tlse 
I. ' time when Caesar was pursuing his career 
of glorv among the Cauls : and, to oppose 
whom a very large army of auxiliaries is stated, 
in the historical memorials of tlie Britons, to 
have gone from this island, under the conduct 
of Caswallon, and his nephews Gwenwynwyn 
and Gwanar; the former of whom we shall see, 
in the sequel, raised to a pre-eminent station 
ariong his countrymen, and, in opposing the 
conqueror of the world, his name stands im- 
mortalized in history. J The Britons having, in 
the wars carried on by Cxsar in Gaul, cun.sidc- 
rably assisted his enemies, this gave a specious 
pretence to his ambitious mind, and he seized 
Avith avidity the idea of adding unknov/n re* 
gions, or sort of new world, to the conquests he 
^/fJ mutlc on the continent. Caesar therefore 
^c?//e?cteii together eighty ships at Ca\jl\s, <>a 
X/J^f^^^'^^ Ae enafaaried two legions, Vi\\\ 
^^^ appesired on the coast of lir'aum, 'a\i^ 
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latided near Deal in Kent» in the month of Au* 
gust; andy after a short campaien, obtained the 
nominal submission of the islanders. After 
Cesar had returned to Gaul, the Britons oe- 
glecting to send the hostaees, which they had 
stipulated to do, he employed the following 
winter, in preparing for another more formidable 
descent on the island; so that early in the suc- 
ceeding summer he had collected together about 
eight hundred ships, on board of which he put 
five legions of infantry, with two thousand ca- 
valry, forming altogether an army of upwards 
of thirty thousand men. Since the departure of 
their invader, the British chiefs had not been 
idle; for, as they anticipated this impending 
storm, they, had alarmed the more distant re- 

f;ioDs to a sense of common danger ; and, as the 
rst eflfbrt of their union, CaswaUon, the chief of 
the territory, generally included in the present 
counties of Essex and Middlesex, was elected by 
the different states, to the supreme command ; a 
chieftain who had already signalized himself in 
many wars with his neighbours; and, as before 
observed, had been over in Gaul. This was the 
first instance in their history, of the Britons 
making such an attempt to consolidate their 
power; and it seems to have awakened conside- 
rable jealousy among some of their leaders: and, 
the otherwise unaccountable plan adopted, of 
not opposing the landing of the invaders, is at- 
tributed to the treachery of a party among them, 
beaded by Avarwy, or Mandubratius, who car- 
ried this measure in a counsil previousVf \\A^* 
Certain H is, that the jRomans landcid m\5L\c>\aX 
Reappearance of an enemy; nor d\d tW m^^ 
^thany, M/zi t&ejr had proceeded to xVeV^t^ 
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of the river Stour in Kent. After several severe 
conflicts, the Britons were a second time com- 
pelled to submit to the fortune of Caesar, and oa 
the terms of peace being concluded, he returned 
with his army into Gaul. 
A -T) About a century afterwards, in the 
/o 'reign of Claudius, the Roman ensigns 

were again displayed in Britain; the mde 
inhabitants were broken in several battles by 
Plautius; and the Cantii^ the Atrebates, the Reg- 
ni, and the Trinobantes, who inhabited the south- 
east parts of the island, were obliged to submit. 
The other Britons, under Caractacus, still main- 
tained an obstinate resistance, until that cekbnU 
ted leader was defeated and taken prisoner on , 
tlie banks of the Severn, by Ostorius. -yt, /c 
A j^ The captivity of Caractacus,' however, 
1^ ' had not entirely subdued the spirit of the 

Britons ; and Suetonius, who, in the reigm 
of Nero, penetrated into the island of Anglesey, 
was astonished by the general revolt of a people 
whom he considered as subdued. Inflamed by 
the indignant reproaches of Boadicea, the queen 
of the Iceni, the Britons started to arms. The 
Romans were obliged to abandon London* al- 
ready a flourishing colony, and seventy thousand 
of them were imprisoned and massacred by the 
exasperated natives. Their fate, however, was 
soon after avenged by Suetonius in a bloody and 
decisive battle, in which eighty thousand Britonc 
are supposed to have perished; and Boadicea, 
rather than submit to die victor, put an end to 
her life by poison. . ' 

^7^ Julius Agricola, who governed Bii- 
^<k '^-3/^/ m the reigns s>£ Vespasian, Titus, 
^od Domiu^n, formed a regvi\aTp\scoL^Qt 
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sabdnmg the island, and rendering the acqnisi- 
tion useful to the conqaerors. To effect this, he 
carried his victorious arms northwards ; pierced 
the forests and mountains of Caledonia ; defeated 
the barbarians in various encounters ; and having 
fixed a chain of forts between the Friths of Clyde 
and Forth, he secured the Roman province from 
the incursions of its fenKious neighbours* 

To skill and success in war» Agricola united a 
knowledge of the arts of peace. He introduced 
laws and arts among the Britons; taught them to 
value the conveniencies of life j reconciled them 
to the Roman language and manners; and en- 
deavoare^Ko render their chains easy. By this 
conduct* the inhabitants gradually acquiesced 
vnder the dominion of their masters. 

To secure them from the irruptions of the 
Caledonians, Adrian built a rampart between the 
rnrer Tyne, and the Frith of Sol way: this was 
strenethened witli new fortifications by Severus;. 
and mm the expedition of that emperor, during 
two hundred years, such a profound tranquillity 
prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made 
of the affairs of that island by any historian. The 
natives disarmed, dispirited, and submissive, had 
lost even the idea of their former independence. 

But when the Roman empire, sunk into luxury 
and servitude, was assailed by the fierce barbae 
rians of the North, and the emperors were obliged 
to recal the distant legions to the protection of 
the capital, that part of Britain too which had 
long been subject to its sway, and softened by 
i^ luxury, found enemies on its frontiers, ready 
to take advantage of its defenceless situation. 
The Picts, who were a tribe of the British race 
diireo northwards by the aims oi K^tv^^'St^ 
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and the Scotch, who were supposed to hare mi- 
grated from Irehmd, pierced the rampart of 
Adrian, and extended their ravages over the 
fairest part of the country. The emperors, no 
longer capable of detaching troops from the 
continent to repel them, restored the Britons to 
their independence; but at the same time in- 
formed them, they must Jook to themselves for 
defence. Accordingly, the Romans topk a final 
adieu of Britain, after having been masters of 

, the best portion of it nearly four centuries. 

A p. The abjedt Britons of the south, unac- 
a'aq ' customed to the perils of war and the caret 
' of civil government^ found themselves 
incapable of resisting the incursions oftheir fierce 
and savage neighbours. The northern walls were 
again overthrown, and the ferocity of the Picts 
and Scots was augmented by the helpless condi- 
tion and submissive behaviour of the vanquished 
inhabitants. The latter in vain implored the 
aid of the Romans, in an epistle tQ £tius the 
patrician, which was inscribed the "Groans of the 
Britons." The tenor of the epi&tle was suitable 
to the superscription : " the barbarians," say they, 
*^ on the one hand drive us into the sea; tlie sea on 

*"the other throws us back on the barbarians; and 
we have only the hard choice left us of perishing 
by the sword or by the waves." The Romans, 
however, at this time pressed by Attila, were 
incapable of yielding them any assistance; an^ 
the unhappy suitors, reduced to despair^ and 
attending only to die suggestions of their . own 
fears, and to the counsels of Vortigem, the pow- 
fr/'ul prince of Dumnonium, urgently but rashly 

Jnvlted the protection of the Saxons. 

/ The 
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The Saxons had been for some time re- * ,^ 
garded as one of the most warlike tribes i Iq ' 
of Germany, and had become the terror 
of the neighbouring nations. They had posses* 
sed themsdves of the sea coast from the mouth 
of the Rhine to Jutland; and at this period ^vere 
commanded by Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, 
who boasted their divine descent from the god 
Woden, These leaders received with pleasure 
m invitation, which was recommended by the 
hope of fame and plunder; they embarked witli 
about sixteen hundred of their followers, in three 
▼essels, landed near the isle of Thanet, and at- 
tacked with confidence and success the northern 
invaders. 

But it was for themselves alone, and not for 
tfoir allies, that they had conquered. The fer- 
tility of Britain allured five thousand Saxons to 
join them; and Hengist and Horsa having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Scots and PIct*;, 
whom they had been invited to resist, turned 
their arms immediately against those Britons, 
whom they had engaged to -protect. 

Despair acting on the romanized Britons, sup- 
plied the place of courage ; they deposed Vorti- 
gem, who had led them into this error, and clui.s 
m his stead his son Vortimer. They ventured to 
meet their perfidious enemies, and, though gene- 
rally defeated, one action is distinguished by ilie 
death of Horsa. His brother Hengist, however, 
reinforced by his countrymen, still advanced to 
victory; sparing neither age, nor sex, nor condi- 
tion; and numbers of the Britons, to C'scd\.c 
/rom bis cruelty or avarice, passed O^ei X.o ^^^ 
continent, where, in the province O? KTrcvoTx^-; 
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During the struggle for independence, Voiti- 
mer had expired; and Ambrosiiis, who succeeded 
in the chief command over the Britons, united 
them in their resistance to the Saxons: yet Hen- 
gist maintained his ground ; and while he settled 
his brother Octa in Northumberland, he formed 
into a kingdom, and bequeathed to his posterity, 
the counties of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and part 
of Surrey. His success allured new swarmsfrom 
the northern coasts of Germany ; the southern 
Britons gradually receded before the inyaders* 

- or submitted to their sway ; and JEUa, another 
Saxon chief, founded the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, comprising Sussex, and tliat portioa of 
Surrey which Hengist had not occupied. 

The settlcmeOit of the West Saxons in- Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and the 
Isle of Wight, perpetuates the name of Cerdic, 
and his son Kenric ; but it was not till after many 
a bloody conflict, that these adventurers enjoyed 
in peace the harvests of their toils. They were 
opposed by Arthur, prince of the Silures, whose 
hfiEoic valour suspended the declir.ing fate of his 
country, and whose name has been celebrated 
by Taliesin, and the other British bards. Of 
this prince ihany fictions are related; yet it ap- 
pearsj from incontestable evidence, that both in 
personal and mental powers he excelled the 
generality of the human race. 

Reiterated success, and ample scope for more, 
allured freiih tribes of Saxons to follow in the 
same track. Jn 575, UlFa assumed tlie title of 
king of the East Angles; in 565 Crida, that of 
Mercia, and Erkenwint that of the East Saxons; 
t/j/s JsLtter WHS Jis/nembered from that of Kent, 

*a</ CQiuprchendod Essex, Middlesex, axid ^art 
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of Hertfordshire; th^t of the Ejist Angles, Cam- 
bridge, Suffblky and Norfolk; and Mercia was 
extended over all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the fronden of those 
^wo kingdoms. 

It was not, however, till 547, that the Saxons 
in Northumberliind were able to enlar^ their lu 
mtts; when under Ida, a Saxon prince, who boast- 
ed his descent from Woden, thej subdued all 
Northuinberland, the bishopric of Durham, and 
the south-east counties of Scotland* About die 
same timet a second -^Uf haying copquere4 
J^ancasbire, and the greater part of YorHshire» 
received the appellation of king o(Deira; these 
two kingdoms were united in the persoo of Ethel- 
frid, grandson of Idat who married Acca, the 
daughter of ^lla; and exjpelling bis brother-in- 
lawXdwin, assumed the title of king of North* 
omberland. ' 

Thus was established, aft^ a violent contest 
of near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptar- 
chy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain; under 
which the whole southern part of the island, ex- 
cept Wales and Cornwall, in a g[reat measure 
fnaed its inhabitants, changed its language, 
customs, and political institutions* The period 
of the Heptarchy presents no ^atn of brilliant 
events, to dignify its history; in order, how- 
ever, to connect our narrative, we shall give 
a succinct account of the succession of kings, and 
of the most remarkable revolutions in each king^ 
dom. 

In Kent, Escus succeeded to the domiuion^^ 
atko^ghnotto the martial genius of his ladcvextlfixv* 
*^ ' * ' " " " \\\s ^Ki^ 



in^xugnnocio laemaruai genius Qi lus lauvcT tvx 
mc Daiing his own reign, and thai o£ \\\^ 
V^ ^f/'^^«^cfecii Hermetic, Cot iSx^- 
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years, the Tictors languished in peace ; but on 
the accession of 'Ethelbert their ardour was again 
revived; and though the new monarch was un- 
successful in his first enterprises, he soon acquir- 
ed an absolute ascendancy over the minds and 
councils of his countrymen, by the defeat of the 
king of Wessex. 

Yet the reign of Ethelbert is still more remark- 
able, for the introduction of the christian reli- 
fion amongst the Saxon conquerors of Britain. 
Ithelbert had married Bertha, the daughter of 
Caribert, king of Paris ; the princess had stipu- 
lated for the free exercise of her religion ; a French 
bishop had accompanied her to the court of 
Canterbury; and her influence over Ethelbert 
confirmed the Roman pontiff, Gregory the 
GREAT, in the hopes he had early indulged, of 
converting the British Saxons. 

That prelate, while yet in a private station^ 
had observed in the market-place of Rome some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Roman 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, 
had bought of their parents. Struck with their 
fair complexions, and blooming countenances, 
he asked to what country they belonged ; being . 
told tliey were Angles, he replied, they ought 
rather to be denominated angels, and lamented 
that the prince of darkness should enjoy so fair 
a prey. Inquiring the name of their province, 
he was informed it was Deira, a district of North- 
umberland; " Deiri," exclaimed he, "that is 
good ; they are called to the mercy of God from 
his anger, de rra. But what is the name of the 
^/n^ofthatpTovinctV* He was told it wasiElla,or 
•^//^.- '^AJIeluist/' cried he; "we mustendeavout 
^-3^ the praises of God be sung mthevi cowcvtt^.*' 
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Moved by these allusions, he was making prepa- 
rations for the perilous attempti when the esteem 
of his countrymen raised him to the pontificate* 
and compelled him tCk^commit the pious design to 
Augustinet a Roman monk, and forty associates. 

Hitherto the Saxons had worshipped a t\ 
Woden» whom they believed to be the ^qZ^' 
ancestor of their princes^ and regarded as ' * 
the eod of war: they fancied if they obtained 
the favour of this divinity, by their valour, they 
should be admitted after death into his hall ; 
and, reposine on couches, should satiate them* 
selves with ^e from the skulls of their enemi^ 
whom they had slain in battle. But tlie other 
northern conquerors of Europe having already 
imbibed the christian faith, the Saxons could not 
avoid regarding with veneration a ddttrine that 
acquired the ascendancy over their German bre- 
thren. The manners and address of fiertha had 
improved the favourable prepossession; and 
when Augustine arrived in Kent, he found his 
apprehensions agreeably disappointed, and Ethel- 
bert well disposed to listen to his precepts, and 
to the prospects of eternal joy which he disclosed. 
" Your words and promises," said Ethelbert, 
*• are fair ; but, because they are new and uncer- 
tain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and relin- 
quish the principles which I and my ancestors 
have so long maintained: you are welcome, 
however, to remain here in peace ; and as you 
have undertaken so long a journey, solely as 
appears for what you believe to be our ad- 
vantage, I will supply you with all necessaries^ 
and permit you to deliver your doctrvwfc X.o tcc^ 
subjects." ^ 

9 2 JVW^>3l^^>SM 
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daughter of "Ethelbert ; and that princesF, emo^ 
lating the conduct of her mother Bertha, had 
persuaded her hushand to receive the rite of 
baptism. The example of Edwin was rapidly 
followed by his subjects ; and he had the satis* 
faction of percei^ne the majority of the Nor- 
thumbrians had embraced christianityf when he 
was summoned from the internal regulation to 
the defence of hit kingdom. He perished, with 
his son Osfridy in a •battle with Penda king of 
Mercia, and Cadwallon king of the Britons, in 
the ITthyear of his rei^n. 

On the death of Edwin, the kingdom of North- 
umberland was rent by contending princes; after 
A n '^ interval of ten years, it was re-united 
634 ' ^J Oswald, the son of Adelfrid, who fell 
like his predecessor in battle, and was 
succeeded by his brother Oswy. From his death, 
during a dark and turbulent period of above an 
hundred years, the throne was successively filled 
by Egfrid, Alfred, Ofred, Kenred, Osric, Cel- 
Ivulph, Eadbert, Oswolf, MoUo, Ailred, Kthel- 
red, Celwold, Osred the second, and Ethelbert : 
the majority of these were the victims to the 
ambition of their rivals, or the seditious spirit of 
their subjects. After the death of Kthelbert, an 
universal anarchy prevailed in Northumberland, 
and the people having, by so many fatal revolu- 
tions, lost all attachment to their government and 
princes, were well prepared to receive Egbert, 
Ving of Wessex, for their sovereign. 

bast Anglia had been compelled by the arms 

of Edwin to acknowledge the authority of Earp- 

fro}d, the great grandson of IJ&, tlw founder 

of the monarchvi in compliance with his pro- 

^^(or, Emrpwold, be had c»bxaced chi\?toa»\x.i% 
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dom. The invaders were repulsed, Mollo was 
killed, and, after a reign of thirtj-two years, 
Widred left his crown to his posterity. Eadbert, 
Ethelbert, and Alric, successively held the reins 
of government. On the death of the last, the 
royal family of Kent became extinct, and a 
variety of rival chiefs urged their pretensions 
with the sword. Egbert, who first succeeded* 
reigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
king of Mercia, six years; Baldred, an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal family, eighteen ; and 
after a turbulent and precarious reign, he i^ -r^ 
was expelled by Egbert, king of Wessex, ^017 * 
who, dissolving uie Saxon heptarchy, 
united the several kingdoms under his dominion, 
by his superior power and address. 

Northumberland was governed by Adelfrid, 
whose victories over the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Welsh, spread around the terror of the Saxon 
name ; yet his success in war could not relieve 
him from the dread of Edwin, whom he had 
despoiled of the kingdom of Deira. That prince, 
supported by Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
suddenly penetrated into Northumberland, and 
encountering Adelfrid in a battle, deprived him 
of his crown and life. The vacant throne was 
.hnmediately filled by Edwin, who was. distin- 
guished by his vigour and his justice, above the 
other princes of the heptarchy. A revolution 
haidng proved fatal to his ancient protector, the 
king of the East Angles, Edwin rejedled the 
crown that was offered him by the victorious 
rebels, and fixed it on the head of Ear^vfold> 
the son of Redwald. This debt oi ^-axvvxi^e 
disdaa^edf h\% next care "was the cowMCtivot^ ^ 
bis people: he iad rtiarried Etive&w^-a^^ ^ 
i> 3 d^>>^ 
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king of Wessex the counties of Oxford and Glou- 
cester; but the reputation he had acquired in 
arms was attainted by his treacherous murder of 
Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, whom he 
had invited to Hereford to celebrate his nup- 
tials with his daughter Elfrida, amidst the fes- 
tivity of the entertainments. The reduction of 
EasJt Anglia was the reward of the bloody per- 
fidy ; yet OflFa endeavoured to palliate his guilt 
by an artful zeal for the catholic church; he 
made a pil^image to Rome, and the better to 
ingratiate himself with the pontifT, he engaged 
to support there an English college. In order 
to raise the income necessary, he laid tlie tax of 
a penny on each house worth thirty pence a year ; 
this impost was afterwards levied on all Eng- 
land, and was commonly denominated Peter s 
I^nce; and thoMgh conferred at first as a gift, 
was afterwards claimed as a tribute by the holy 
see. OflFa died, after a reign of thirty-nine years ; 
and such was the eflPect of his liberality to ec- 
clesiastics, that William of Malmesbury de- 
clares himself at a loss to determine whether his 
merits or his crimes preponderated. The tran- 
sient reign of his son Egfrith produced nothing 
memorable; and lus kinsman and successor 
Kenulph, after obtaining and abusing a victory 
over Egbert king of Kent, was himself killed in 
an insurrection of the East Angles. He left his 
son Kenelm a minor, who was murdered the 
same year by his sister Quendrade, who aimed 
at the government ; but she was supplanted by 
her uncle Ceoluf, who two vpars after was de- 
throned bj Beomulf. The reign of this usurper, 
^ho vFSis not of the royal family, was short and 
^^ortuDAte: he fras defeated by tbe ^tsx. 
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%tons, and killed by his own subjects* Ludi« 
can, his soccessctf'y underwent the same fate ; and 
under the tumultuous reien of Wiglaff, the 
throne of Mercia was finally subverted by £g« 
bert» who was gradually absorbing the hep- 
tarchy. 

Essex was formed into a kingdom by Erkin- 
win, but affords scarcely any materials for his- 
tory. The names of the princes who succeeded 
the fbnnder, were Sleda, Sebert, Sexted, and 
Seward, Sigebert the Little, Sigebert the Good, 
Swithehn, Si^heri, Offii, Selred, Swithred, Si- 
^erict and Sigered. The christian religion was 
mtrodoced by Sebert; was renounced by Sexted 
and Seward ; and was re-established by Sigebert 
the Good ; but Sigered, the last of the kings of 
Essex, being unabfe to resist the arms of Egbert, 
his dominions became the prey of the victor. 

Sussex was the smallest kingdom of the 
Saxon heptarchy; and is the least known. It 
was founded by iElla; and during the reign of 
his son Cissa became dependent on Wessex; 
Adelwalch, one of the successors of Cissa, was 
slain in battle by Cedwella king of Wessex; 
his sons were murdered by the conqueror, and 
the reduction of Sussex was the first step which 
the West Saxons made, towards acquiring the 
sole monarchy of E];kgland. 

The kingdom of Wessex, which finally swal- 
lowed up all the other Saxon states, was estab- 
lished with difficulty. Cerdic, its founder, and 
his son Kenric, encountered, in many doubtful 
fields, the natives ; and confirmed, in obstinate 
and l^Oo^x hattles, the martial spirit o{ \\vevt ^cJv- 
Jowiprs. Ceaalin, the son and succes^ox o^ 'SL'Wx- 
^c, w^ stm more ambitious and eivtet^Tv^v^^ 
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A f) ^^^ ^^^ predecessors : he acquired part 

-^^ ' of the counties of Devon and Somerset; 

but his invasion of his Saxon neighbours 

provoked a general confederacy, and Ceaulin> 

who had lost by his haughtiness the afiections 

of his subjects, was expelled from his throne, and 

died in exile and misery. Cuichelme, and Cuth- 

win, his sons, governed jointly the kingdom, till 

the expulsion of the latter, and the death of the 

former made way for Cealric, to whom succeed- 

A -p. ed Ceobald, by whose death Kynegils 

g J J * inherited the crown. This prince em- 

' braced Christianity, and was succeeded 

by Kenwalch, after whose death the kingdom 

was governed by his widow Sexburga for two 

years; and on her decease, Edwin ascended the 

throne, but his reign was short, and ths^ of 

his successor Kenturin inglorious; nor was it 

until the sceptre passed to Ceodw^la, that the . 

martial glory of the West Saxons revived. 

Under that prince, however, they subdued the 

kingdom of Sussex, and ravaged that of Kent : 

. satiate of elory, Ceodwalla retired to Rome, and 
resigned his crown to Ina, who inherited the 
military virtues of his predecessor, and added 
to them the more valuable ones of justice, policy, 
and prudence. He made war upon the Britons 
in Somerset, conquered the province, and, with 
an humanity uncommon in that age, suffered 
the vanquished to retain their property, and 
share the legal institutions of the victors. His 
long reign of thirty-seven years may be regarded 
as one of the most glorious and most prosperous 
of the heptarchy : m the decline of his life, he 
fnac/e a. pil^rim^ge to Rome, and, after his re» 

turn, sAut himself up ina cloist«,v;\i^t^tiedied. 
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By the will of In a, his crown de?ccnJecl to 
Adelardy the brother of his consort; his pre 
tensions were inefFectually dispute J by Oswald, 
who boasted a more immediaie dcr.ceiit from 
Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy ; and on 
the death of Adelard, his cousin Cud red a ^ 
succeeded peaceably to the throne. * j * 
The reign of this prince was distin^;;uish- ^* * 
ed by a great victory which Jie obtained over 
tlie king of Mercia at Burford ; but his kinsman 
and successor, Sigebert, neither inherited his vir- 
tues nor fortune; and being dethroned by his 
subjects, Cenulph was crowned in his place. 
Cenulph triumphed in arms over the Britons, 
but suffered some diminution of reputaiicni in his 
expedition against Mercia: he was assassinated 
by Kyneiiard the brother of Sigebert ; yet Kyne- 
hard reaped not the fruits of his crinic, but fell 
a victim to the resentment of the West * yv 
Saxons; and the vacant throne was oc- J^ ' 
cupied by Brithric, who was remotely ■ ' ' 
allied to the house of Cerdic. 

The eyes of the West Saxons, however, were 
directed towards Egbert, a grantlson of Ingild, 
the brother of Ina, whose early virtues promised 
to revive the memory of that illustrious monarch. 
The suspicion of Brithric was awakened by the 
partiality of his subjects, and Egbert iled iVom 
the jealousy of his sovereign to tlic court of 
Charlemagne. Here he studied the character 
and cultivated the friendsliip of the celebrated 
emperor of tlie West 5 his manners were polished, 
and liis mind improved by the society and con» 
Tersation of the French ; but in exile he was 
not forgotten by his countrymen. Tl\t cx>aR\t^ 
and treachery of Brithric and lus coxv^otx.'^A* 
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burga, reverted on their own heads: a poisoned 
cnpt which had been intended by the queen for 
an obnoxious noble» was fatal to Brithnc» who 
drank part of it, unconscious of itn contents. His 
widowimmediatelytookrefuge in Prance, whence 
Egbert, by ^he unanimous voice of his country- 
men, was called to fill the throne of Wessex. 
A T\ In the long and bloody conflicts of the 
700 ' Saxon princes, Egbert was the sole 
descendant left, of SiOjse who originally 
subdued Britain, and who enhanced their au- 
thority by claiming a pedieree from Woden, 
the supreme divinity of their ancestors. Yet, 
though invited by diis circumstance to invade 
bis Saxon neighbours, he chose rather to turn 
his arms against the Britons of Cornwall, whom 
be defeated in several battles; when he was re- 
called from improving his victories, in that 
quarter by the hostile incursion of Bemulf, king 
of Mercia. 

Before the accession of Egbert, the Mercian^ 
had very nearly attained the absolute sovereignty 
in the heptarchy; their authority or their in* 
fluence was extended over the East Angles, and 
the kingdoms of Kent and Essex ; and they as* 
pired to the dominion of Wessex; but their c^r 
reer was checked by the presence of Egbert* 
who defeated them with cruel slaughter in Wilt- 
shire. Kent and Essex were the prey of the 
victor, and Bemulf, king of Mercia* himself pe- 
rished in an attempt to quell a revolt of the 
East Angles: his successor Ludican, about two 
years after, met the same fate ; when the Mer- 
cians submitted to Egbert, who allowed "^^iglaf 
tAe/r countryman to retain the title, labile he 
Aimself exercised the real powers o{ sovereignty. 
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The Northumbxtansy involved in anarchy, couru 
ed the interference of a prince, whose power 
could restore to them seme form of government. 
Egbert, however, still allowed toNorthumberlandf 
as he had done to Mercia and East Anglia, the 
privilege of electing a viceroy, but whose au- 
thority depended on him alone. 

Thus, about four hundred years from the 
first arrival of the Saxons in Britain, the pru- 
dence and policy of Egbert united the a t^ 
kingdoms of the heptarchy ; but to ^^ * 
introduce knowledge and arts amongst 
their inhabitants was a more arduous task. 
Christianity had not hitherto banished their ig- 
norance, or softened the ferocity of their man- 
ners: credulity and superstition had accompanied 
the doctrines of Rome ; and the reverence to- 
wards saints and reliques seems almost to have 
supplanted the adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Monastic observances were esteemed more meri- 
torious than the active virtues ; and bounty to 
the church atoned for every violence against 
society. The sacerdotal habit was the only ob- 
ject of respect : hence the nobility preferred the 
Hcurity and sloth of the cloister to the tumult 
aivd glory of war| and the kings, impoverished 
by & continual benefactions to the church, 
were neither able to reward valour, nor retained 
infijuence to support their government. 

Another inconvenience attended this corrupt 
^ciesof Christianity: the Saxons were taught 
hj the monks a profound veneration for the holy 
see; and the blindness and submissive disposi- 
tion of the people encouraged the svAccvis^o\s 
o/'St, Peter to advance every day Itv tW\T ^v^- 
.craMvhweatsof, the independence q£ \:ti^ ^xv^ 
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sh church. In the eiehth century, Wilfnd, 
(ibhop of Lindisferne, tne sole prelate of the 
.Northumbrian kingdom, appealed to Rome 
Against the decisions of an English synod, and 
thus laid the foundation of the papal pretensions^ 
which we shall find in the sequel, were carried 
to the most disgraceful heights, and submitted 
to with a patience that almost staggers belief. 
^^ • 

CHAP. IL 

From the Union of the Kingdoms of the Heptarehj 
under Egbert^ to the Norman Conquest. 
A D nnHE flattering hopes of peace, 
oo^QQg -"- which the inhabiunts of Bri- 
^-(KK». ^^jj^ i^^j entertained, by the union 
of the kingdoms of the heptarchy, were sooja 
overcast by the appearance of the Danes. The 
▼ictorious arms of Charlemagne had ravaged 
Germany ; and large bodies of the natives, to 
elude his arm, hacf retired to Jutland. From 
that northern extremity they retaliated on France 
the evils with which they had been afflicted; and 
the natives of Jutland, participating in their re- 
sentment, concurred in their enterprises. In 
their predatory excursions they were tempted to 
* T\ visit England; and the booty they ac- 
787 * ^^^^^^ allured them to frequent descents. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on Nor- 
thumberland, they plundered the isle of Shepey. 
A^ain they disembarked in Dorsetshire from 
thirty-five ships ; but being encountered at Char, 
mouth by Egbert, they were defeated in a bloodT 
y^^ jy battle ; and though in a second invasio? 
833, ' ^^y ^^^^ supported by the Britons c 
Cornwall, they were ovcrXhTowiv vrit 
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cansiderable AsLwhter at Hengesdown; when 
the death of Egbert revived their hopes, and 
prompted them to new efforts. 

Ethelwolfy the son and successor of Egbert* 
was better qualified for a cloister than a j^ 
a throne. The first measure of his oio^* 
reign was to resign to his son Athelstan 
the provinces of Essex, Kent, and Sussex. The 
domestic dissensions which this partition was 
calculated to inspire, was suspended by the ter- 
ror of the Danes, whose inroads were felt through 
Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Kent. In 
their course, thev swept away the goods, the 
cattle, and even the wretched inhabitants; and 
then retiring to their ships, set sail to some dis- 
tant quarter, which was not prepared for their 
reception. Though often repulsed, and some- 
times defeated, they could not be expelled ; they 
established themselves in the isle of Thanet and 
Shepey, from whence they incessantly harassed 
and ravaged the adjacent coasts. 

Amidst these distractions, the piety of Ethel- 
wolf had impelled him to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, whither he carried his fourth son Alfred. 
In his return, he married Judith, the daughter 
of the emperor Charles the Bald; but on his 
landing in England, he met with an opposition 
he hme expected. Athelstan, his eldest son, 
had paid the debt of nature ; and Ethelbald, his 
second, had formed the project of excluding his 
father from a throne, for which he was so little 
qualified. Ethelwolf yielded in a great mea- 
sure to the pretensions of his son ; and retaining 
the eastern districts of the kingdom, \ve T&sv<gft&^ 
the western to Ethelbald. ImmediaVeVj ^^\fc^ 
l^esammonedthestsites of the vf VvoVe Vivtv^^e^o^ 
E 2 "a:^ 
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and» '^ttfa the same facility of drsposition» not 
only granted to the priesthood a perpetual right 
to tithes, but exempted it from 2l11 services and 
imposts. 

A -rv Ethelwolf lived only two years after 
g^.-* making this important grant to the 

church; and by his will he divided Eng- 
land between his two eldest sons, Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert; the west being assigned to the for- 
mer, the east to the latter. The reign of Ethel- 
bald was short and licentious ; and his death 
united the whole government, in the hands of 
his brother, who, during five years, governed 
with justice and prudence, and bequeathed the 
sceptre to his brodier Ethered. 
A Y% '^^6 valour of Ethered was not able 
866 * ^° *^^"^ ^® torrent of adversity: the 

Danes ravaged East Anglia, penetrated 
into the kingdom of Northumber&nd, and seized 
the city of York. Pressed in the north by Ethe- 
red, and his younger brother Alfred, who ac- 
<:ompanied him in all his martial enterprises, 
the enemy directed their march towards Berk- 
shire; and, after being defeated in the open 
field, sought shelter wi^in the walls of Reading. 
Thence they infested the country round, and 
fought with various success the battles of Aston 
and Basing. In the first the English had the 
advantage; in the last they were vanquished; 
and Ethered receiving a wound which proved 
mortal, transferred his kingdom and the care of 
its defence to his brother the illustrious Alfred.. 
A -rx This prince was only twenty-two 

^ly * jears of age when he ascended the 

throne. With hjs father Ethelwolf he 
^^ made the p/Jgrimage to Rome,^^ ^iVc^cvdy 
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rebted; and in a second visit to the Roman 
pontifFy Leo'the Third predicted his future great- 
ness« His early education had been neglected, 
but the recital of some Saxon poems awakened 
his native genius; and he applied himself with 
diligence and success to the study of the Latin 
tongue. From these liberal pursuits, however, 
he was early recalled by the danger of his coun- 
try. Scarcely had he buried his brother when 
he was obliged to take the Held,. in order to op- 
pose the Danes. At Wilton* he gave battle to 
the invaders, but in pursuing his advantage too 
eagerly, he was oppressed by numbers, and was 
compelled to relinquish the field. He was still 
however formidable; and though the West 
Saxons alone followed his standard, he obliged 
his enemies to conclude a treaty, in which they 
solemnly swore to evacuate his territories. The 
oath was taken and violated with equal facility ; 
and Alfred, who had confided in the sacred 
. obligation, was surprised and routed by new 
swarms of invaders, near Exeter. He collected 
his scattered forces, fought eight battles in 
one year, and was probably successful in most, 
since he compelled the Danes to sue again for 
peace, on condition of being allowed a settle- 
ment in England, and engaging to oppose the 
entrance of any more of their countrymen. The 
speedy arrival, however, of another body of 
Danes evinced their perfidy ; the new invaders 
were joined >by the old ; and seizing Chippenliam, 
extenolNlH^eir ravages over Wiltshire. 
> By this unexpected event, the spirits of the 

• The peal situation of Wilton has been ^v5^\x\s^\i^'^ 
h^ aniiqiuuies und biftoiiauni, 

E 3 ^-a:^^' 
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Saxons were broken ; and they bellevetJ them- 
selves abandoned by Heaven to destruction. 
Some transported themselves, or sought refuge 
in the mountains of Wales ; others submitted to 
the conquerors ; and Alfred himself was obliged 
to relinquish the ensigns of royalty ; and in the 
meanest disguises to elude the pursuit of his 
enemies. For a time he was concealed by a 
neatherd, who had formerly been intrusted with 
the care of his cows. In this humiliating situa- 
tion, it is said that the wife of the neatherd, ig- 
norant of the condition of her royal guest, and 
observing him one day by the fire-;5ide busy in 
trimming his arrows, desired him to take care 
of some cakes that were toasting, while she was 
employed in other domestic concerns. But 
Alfred, whqse thoughts were differently engag- 
ed, forgot the trust; and the good woman, on 
her return, finding her cakes burnt, rated the 
*' king severely, and upbraided him with neglect- 
ing what he was ready enough to eat. -' 

Alfred finding that the success of the enemy 
had made them more remiss, collected some of 
his retainers. In the centre of a bog, formed 
by the stagnated waters of the Thone and Par- 
ret,* he found two acres of fitm ground, and here 
building himself an habitation, rendered it secure 
by its fortifications, and still more by the un- 
known and inaccessible roads which led to it. 
This place he called -ZEthelingay, or the Isle 
of Nobles ; and thence he made frequent and un- 
expected sallies on the Danes, who often felt 
the vigour of his arms, but knew not from what 
quarter the blow came. 

* la Someitetshln, 
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In this insulated place he was informed that 
Oddune, earl of Devonshire, had routed and 
killed Hubba the Dane, who had besieged him 
in his c^istle of Kinwith at the mouth of the 
Tau; and had got possession of the enchanted 
standard, or nafen^ so called from containing 
the figure of a raven, which the Danes believed 
to have been woven by the three sisters of Hin- 
guar and Hubba, with magical incantations, 
and to express by the motion of its wings the/; 
success of whatever enterprise they meditatedi y 

Animated by this gleam of returning fortune,' 
Alfred left his retreat ; but, before he attempted 
to assemble his subjects in arms, he was deter- 
mined to explore the state of the enemy. His 
skill as a harper procured him admission into 
their camp : he was introduced into the tent of, 
and played before, their prince Guthrum ; and 
was witness during sevefal days to their supine 
security. Encouraged by what he observed, he 
sent private emissaries to the most considerable 
of his friends, and summoned them to meet him 
with their retainers, at Brixton, on the borders 
of Selwood Forest. The English having fatally 
experienced, that submission had only increased 
the rapacity and insolence of their conquerors, 
repaired to the rendezvous with alacrity, and 
received with shouts of transport a monarch, 
whom they had fondly loved, and whom they 
had long concluded to have been dead. Before 
their ardour could cool, Alfred led them against 
the Danes. The latter, astonished and dismay- 
ed, fledy^ter a faint resistance: the remnant 
that had escaped from the field were besieged 
by the victors in a fortified camp ; hunger soon 
compelled tbem to implore Xhe ckmtuc^ ol fcX* 
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fred, whose prudence converted them from mor- 
tal enemies into faitliful friends and confede- 
rates. He proposed to Guthrum and his fol- 
lowers, to re-people the deserted parts of East 
Anglia and Nortliumberland ; but he exacted 
from them a pledge of their future sincerity, by 
stipulating that they should embrace Christianity. 
The Danes complied ; and Guthrum received, as 
the adopted son of Alfred, the nameof Athelstan. 
The success of this expedient seemed to cor- 
respond with Alfred's hopes : the greater part 
of the Danes settled peaceably in their new quar- 
ters; the more turbulent procured subsistence 
hy ravaging the coasts of France ; and for se- 
veral years England enjoyed a state of tran- 
quillity. This period Alfred employed in regu- 
lating the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and of providing for the future defence 
of the island. He repaired the ruined cities; 
built castles and fortresses; and established a 
regular militia. But, sensible that the natural 
protection of an island must be a navy, he in- 
creased the shipping of his kingdom, and trained 
his subjects to maritime conflicts. His vessels 
were stationed with such judgment as continu- 
ally to intercept those of the Danes; and for 
a long time the inroads of those rapacious pi- 
rates were cither prevented or repelled. 

At le^th Hastings, the celebrated Danish 

chief, having exhausted the provinces of France 

ahmg the Loire and the Seine, appeared off the 

coast of Kent with S30 sail ; where the greater 

part of the Danes disembarking, seised the fort 

o/'Apuldorc, Hastings himself, "with a fleet of 

<^^.^hty sail, entered the Thames, atvd ioT\!\^^^ 

^^^/to/j JI2 Kent: but, on the first uXaxm, h\^x^^ 
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kad flowA With a chosen band to the defence 
of his people ; and the invaders were cooped up 
in their fortifications. Tired of this situation, 
the Danes of Apuldore attempted to penetrate 
into die heart of the kingdom; but were followed 
and defeated by Alfred at Famhanu They Red 
to their ships; and escaped to Mersey in Lssez, 
where they erected new works for their protec- 
tion* In a similar enterprise, Hastings had been 
but little more fortunate; and was glad to find 
refuge at fiamflete, near the island of Canve^. 

From these invaders, the attention of Alired 
was soon distracted by a new enemy. Guthrum 
had expired ; and his followers, who had been 
settled in Northumberland, had embraced piracy. 
They were repulsed in two succes'jive attempts, 
on the coasts of Devon and Sussex : several of 
their ships were taken ; and they themselves, dis- 
couraged by the difficulties they had met with, 
returned to the settlements in Northumberland. 
I'he diversion whicn they had made, enabled 
Hastings to quit his retreat, and to recommence 
his ravages; but while he was plundering the 
open country, his fortifications at Ban.flete 
. were stormed by the English, and his wife and 
: two of his sons were made prisoners. These 
Alfred restored to the Danish chief, on the con- 
dition that he should quit the kingdom, to which 
he readily assented. 

Many of the Danes refused, however, to follow 
Hastings ; and having penetrated into the coun- 
ty of Glocester, and being joined by some of the 
Welsh, they were hesieged in their camp at Bod- 
dington by Alfred, jStGr having ewduttd >cC^«t 
extremities of famine, a small number >ax^>V^ 
i^^u^Ji the lines o£ the English; but mosx. c^ 
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them being taken, they were tried at Winchester^ 

and hanged as public robbers. 

This well-timed severity restored tranquillity 
to England $ not only the flaSt Anglian and 
Northumberland Danes, but the Welsh acknow- 
ledged the authority of Alfred. By prudence, 
by justice, a^d by valour, he had now established 
his sovereignty over all the soutliem parts of the* 
island, from the English Channel to the frontiers 
of Scotland; when, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full strength of his faculties, he expired, after 
a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and an 
half, in which he had deservedly attained the 
appellatien of Great, and the title of founder 
of the English monarchy. 

The character of Alfred is almost unrivalled 
hi the annals of human nature; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together, so justly were 
they blended, that each prevented the other from 
exceeding its proper boundaries. He reconciled 
the severest justice with the gentlest lenity ; the 
brightest capacity and inclination for science, 
wim the most shiniqg talents for action. His 
civil and his military virtues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration; and nature, also, 
as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest light, had be-* 
stowed on him every personal grace and accom- 
plishment. 

The martial exploits of Alfred give but an 
imperfect idea of his merit: it* is chiefly to be 
discerned in his civil institutions, many of which 
still exist. The violence and rapacity of the . 
Danes had subverted all order throughout Eng- 
Jand; and to provide a remedy for the evils 
vhich their licentiousness had occ^^ViXi^d, Al- 
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fred d iVided the kingdom into counties : these 
he subdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tithings. Ten householders formed a tith* 
ing, who were answerable for each osier's con- 
ducty and over whom a headborough was ap- 
pointed to preside: every man was registered in 
some tithing; and none could change his habt^ 
ution without a certificate from the headbo* 
rough. 

In the administration of justice, the headbo- 
roueh summoned his tithing to assist him to 
decide any trivial di£Ference which occurred 
among the members. In affairs of greater mo- 
ment, or in controversies between members of 
different tithings, the cause was brought before 
the hundred, which was regularly assembled 
once in four weeks. In their method of decision 
we trace the origin of juries ; twelve freeholders 
were chosen, who, together with the presiding 
magistrates of that division, were sworn to ad- 
minister impartial justice in the cause submitted 
to their jurisdiction. 

The county court, which met twice a year, 
and consisted of the freeholders of the county, 
was superior to that of the hundred, from which 
it received appeals. The bishop with the alder- 
men presided in it; the latter originally possessed 
both the civil and military authority; but Al- 
fred, sensible that this conjunction of power 
might render the nobility dangerous, appointed 
a sheriff in each county^ who was equal with the 
aldermen in his judicial function; and whose 
ofEce it was to guard the rights of the crown 
from violation, and to levy the fines. 

In default of justice in these courts, there lay 
an appeal to d!ie k'uig in couucW*, ^xx^ vc^\v^^^\'^% 
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these, his time must have been entirely engrossed 
had he not taken care to correct the corruption 
or ignorance of the lower magistrates, and to 
instruct his nobility in letters and laws. To 
euide them in the administration of justice, he 
framed a code» which, though now lost, served 
long as the'tf^sis of English jurisprudence, and 
Is generally deemed the origin of what is now 
denominated the common law. 

To encourage learning was no less the care oi 
this illustrious prince. The ravages of the Danes 
had sunk England in such barbarism, that Al- 
fred, on his accession, knew not one person south 
of the Thames, who could so much as interpret 
the Latin service; and very few even in the 
Siortfaem parts who had reached that pitch of 
erudition. To supply this defect, he invited the 
most celebrated scholarsfromall parts of Europe ; 
he established schools, and founded, or at least 
revived, the university of Oxford. But the most 
effectuaJ expedient was his own example; he 
usually divided his time into three equal por- 
tions ; one wa^employed in exercise, or the refec- 
tion of the body; another in the dispatch of bu- 
siness; and a third tn study and devotion. Sen- 
sible of the incapacity of his people for specula- 
tive pursuits, he conveyed his morality by apo- 
logues, parables, stories, and apophthegms couch- 
ed in poetry: he. translated the Fables of ^op^ 
the histories of Orosius and Beda, and Boethius 
on the consolation of philosophy;* nor did he 
deem it derogatory from bis high character of 
sovereign, legislator, warrior, and politician, thus 
to lead the way in literary studies. 

*Atcoiding to a manuscript in the Cottoultn library, this 
f^rjg was UsuBjJWted whiit ber«MiieiitVrQ%4^Mk« 
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To BR tip the measure of his wise and bene* 
^rolent cares, he introduced and encouraged ma. 
stofacturers; he prompted men of activity to 
engage in navigation and comnierce; he appro- 
priated a seventh of his revenue to restore the 
mined cities and castles, the palaces, andmonai- 
teries; and such was the impression of his saga* 
city and virtue, that not only his subjects, but 
foreigners, regarded him as one of the greatest 
princes who had appeared on the theatre of the 
world. 

Of the two surviving sons of Alfred by a j^ 
bis wife Ethelswitha, the daughter of a Xji 
Mercian carl, Ethelwald the younger in- 
berited his father's passion for letters, and lived 
a private life; but Edward the elder succeeded 
to the military talents as well as the throne of 
Alfred. He ass^erted his authority in arms 
against the pretensions of his cousin-german 
j^elwald, son of Ethelbert, who was the elder 
brother of Alfred ; and in an action near Bury,the 
contest was terminated by the death of the pre- 
tender. • 

Thongh delivered from this trouble, Edward 
was not suffered to taste the pleasures of tran- 
GutUity : his reign was an incessant but success- 
ful struggle against the Northumbrians, the 
East Angles, and the Danes ; he gained two 
signal victories at Temsford and ^£ldon ; and 
^fLttet a stormy but glorious administration of 
twenty-four years, his kingdom devolved on 
Atlielstan, his natural son. 

The mature age of Athelstan gave him . j^ 
the prefiwencc over the legitimate chil- ga^ 
dren of Edtvardj and, amidst storms of ^ 
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.worthy of it. He crushed Alfred, a powerful 
nobleman, who had conspired against him; he 
penetrated into Scotland, and extorted the sub- 
mission of Constantine its king; he reduced tp 
obedience the turbulent Northumbrians; and 
defeated with considerable slaughter, the Danes 
and Welsh. Nor was he inattentive to the intep* 
nal regulations of his kingdom; and the law 
which he enacted* that a merchant who had 
made three sea voyages of any length, on his 
own account, should be admitted to the rank of 
a thane or gentleman, is a proof of judgment, 
soaring above the prejudices of the age. . He 
died at Glocester, after a reign of sixteen years, 
and was succeeded by Edmund his legitimate 
brother. 

A T\ The reign of Edmund was short, and 
* Q41 ' ^'* death violent: he chastised the North- 
umbrians who had risen again in arms \ 
he conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and 
conferred it on Malpolm king of Scotland, on 
condition that he should do kim homage for it ; 
but he . perished by the hand of Leolf, a notori- 
ous robber, whom he had sentenced to banish- 
ment, but who presumed to enter the royal apart- 
ment. The king commanded him to retire ; 
Leolf refused to obey; and Edmund, naturally 
choleric, seized him by the hair, when the ruC 

• fian gave him a mortal wound with a dagger. . 

^ Y^ Edred, the brother and successor of 

Q^g ' Edmund, employed the first moments oi 

his accession in reducing to obedience the 

Northumbrian Danes, and in compelling Mai- 

colm king of Scotland to renew his homage for 

tAe lands he held in England. Thougn not 

^esthate of couragCf he was au abject slave to 
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superstition; he abandoned his conscience to 
DuTistan, abbot of Glastonbury, who had at* 
tained the cheap reputation of a saint, by th« 
romantic austenty of his manners, and thelcgends 
he invented of his conflicts with the devil. 

Supported by this affected character, he gained 
an absolute ascendancy over Edred, and was 
placed at the head of the treasury. The auste- 
rity which had contributed to his advancement 
he zealously promoted; and the celibacy of 
priests becoming a favourite topic at Rome, the 
pope undertook to make all the clergy in the 
western world renounce the privilege of marri- 
age. In England he was seconded with ardour 
by Donstan, who introduced the reformation 
into the convents of Glastonbury and Abingdon ; 
but the secular clergy were not inclined tamely 
to part with the privileges they had enjoyed; 
and while the minds of the people were violently 
agitated by these religious controversies, Edred 
departed this life. 

The children of Edred were too young > j) 
to bear the weight of government, and q^- 
thercfore the throne was filled by his ne- 
phew Edwy ; whose graceful person had prepos- 
sessed his subjects in his favour; but he nad 
unfortunately married the beautiful Elgiva, who 
was within the degrees of affinity prohibited by 
the canon-law ; and the monks were loud on this 
bccasion. Their insolent invectives provoked 
the resentment of Edwy ; but he was soon sen- 
sible what dangerous enemies he had created. 
On the day of his coronation, he hud retired 
from the noisy revelr}' of the table to taste the 
pleasures of love with Elgiva ; whew \.V\e vxcv^^- 
jrjotts DuastOB burst into the Ap^xxlmet^X.^ -aL^vS 
F 2 H«« 

i 
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With every opprobrious epithet that could b© 
applied to the sex, thrust the queen from het 
royal consort. To avenge this insult, Edwy 
accused Dunstan of malversation in the treasury* 
and banished him the kingdom. But during his 
absence, his party proceeded to more oiitrageoui 
acts of violence. Archbisliop Odo, with a l>and 
of soldiers, seized the queen, burned her face 
with an hot iron, and forcibly carried her into 
Ireland. Edwy, incapable of resisting, was ob- 
liged to acquiesce in a divorce; and the unhappf 
Elgiva, attempting to return to the arms of her 
husband, was seized by the inferiuil Odo, who» 
with the malice of a demon, caused her to be 
ham.<:trung, of which slie expired a few dajrl 
after at Glocester, in the sharpest torments. 

Not yet satiated with this horrible vengeance^ . 
the monks encouraged Edgar, the yoxinger bro» 
ther of Edwy, to aspire to the tlirone; and sooa 
put him in possession of Mercia, Northumber^ 
land, and East Anglia. Dunstan returned t5 
England, to support him with his influence, and 
was installed in the sec of Canterbury, l^he 
unhappy Edwy was excommunicated ; but hii 
death, which happened soon after, delivered him 
from monkish persecution, and gave Edgar 
peaceable possession of tlie throne. 
A -rx The capacity of Edgar was displayed 
Q50 ' ^^ ^^^ fortune of his reign; by his vigo- 
rous preparations for war, he enforced 
peace ; and awed equally the foreign and do- 
mestic Danes. The neighbouring sovereigns, 
the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, of 
r^e Isle nfMan, of the Orknies, and of Ireland, 
Y^^^ reducd to pay him iiuV>m\ss\cvtv\Viwx \^ 
^Ijjc'/'medns by which he preserved *iia«T«\ u^tt- 
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qnillitj, "was his assiduous but forced rc5pcct to 
the inhuman and fanatical Dunstan and his kin- 
dred monks. 

These repaid his politic concessions by the 
most exaggerated praise; and he has not only 
been represented by them as a consummate 
statesman^ and a great prince^ but as a man of 
strict virtue, and even a saint. Chastity, how- 
ever, could not be reckoned among his quali- 
ties; for he broke into a convent, carried off by 
force, and vio'ated Edith'a, a nun; yet the only 
punishment which the grateful Dunstan imposed 
for this crime, was, that he should abstain from 
wearing his crown for seven years. At Ando- 
ver, too, Edgar, struck with the beauty of the 
daughter of a nobleman, in whose house he lodg- 
ed, unceremoniously demanded of the mother 
that the young lady might be allowed to pass 
that very night witli liim. ITie mother, well 
acquainted with his impetuosity, thought it 
•would be easier to deceive than to argue: she 
therefore directed a waiting-maid named Elilcde 
to steal into the king's bed, afier the company 
had retired to rest. The dawn of light revealed 
the imposture; but Edgar, well pleaiicJ with his 
companion, was far from resenting the fraud; 
and Elflede became his favourite mistress, until 
his criminal marriage with Elfrida. 

This lady was daughter and heir of Olgar, 
carl of Devonshire ; and the court of England 
resounded with the praises of her beauty. Ed- 
gar had determined, if he found her charms 
answerable to report, to marry her ; and com- 
■ municating his intentions to his fcivouiite Alhel-, 
vrol.df he deputed liini to bT\T\g av\ tvccowtvX. ^'i 
her person. The fidelity o£ Kx\\c\\vo\4. n^-^* 
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vanquished by the beauty of Elfrida ; and what 
he returned to his master, he assured him, that 
Elfrida possessed no charms of superior lustre. 
He however remarked, that she would be on the 
whole an advantageous match for him, and 
might by her birth and riches make him suffici- 
ent compensation for her homeliness. Edgar^ 
pleased to establish his favourite's fortune, for- 
warded his success by a recommendation to the 
parents of Elfrida, whose hand Athelwold soon 
obtained. 

Envy, which ever pursues the favourite of 
a king, speedily informed Edgar of the truth. 
Before he avenged, however, the treachery of 
Athelwold, he resolved to satisfy himself of his 
guilt. He told him he intended to visit his cas- 
tle, and to be introduced to his wife; on which 
the favourite, incapable of refusing the honour^ 
revealed the whole transaction to Elfrida, and 
conjured her to disguise that beauty which had 
seduced him from his fidelity. But the ambiti- 
ous fair, exasperated at an artifice which had 
defrauded her of a crown, appeared before Ed- 
gar in all her charms, and kindled in his bosom 
at once the passions of desire and revenge: he 
repressed, however, his emotions, until he had 
an opportunity, in hunting, of stabbing Athel- 
wold, and soon after reaped the harvest of his 
guilt, by marrying his widow. 
J. Y^ Thereignof Edgar lasted sixteen years; 
* - * and he was succeeded by Edward, whom 
he had by his first marriage with- the 
daus:hter of earl Ordmer. This prince was 
^jinomted and crowned by Dunstan at Kingston, 
Mad lived fout jesirs after his accession. His 
is«£6 Mione was memorable and tragvcA;\!bDu^ 
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h?s step-moth^ had opposed his succession, out 
of favour to her own son Ethelred, he had al- 
ways showed her marks of regard. In hunting, 
he was led near Corle-Casile in Dorsctshire« 
where she resided ; and paying her a visit without 
attendants« he presented her with the opportu- 
ikiiy that she had long wished for. Alter re- 
mounting his horse, he desired sonic lie) nor to 
be brought him; and while he was holding tlie 
cup to his mouth, a serv'ant of F.lfrida approach- 
ed, and stabbed him behind. The prince set spurs 
to his horse, but faint with the loss of blood, he 
fell from the saddle, and his foot b.* ^g entan- 
gled in the stirrup, he was dragged along until 
£e expired. His youth and innocence procured 
him toe title of Martyr; and the son of Elfrida 
reaped the advantage of his mother's crime. 

At die age of eleven, Ethelred ^^'«'*s a t% 
placedonthcthroneof England; his reign 'g 
;Wjif long and inglorious : the surname of ' 
Unready was the reproachful eniihet of his 
weakness. The Danes resumed their ravages ; 
the English were Ixitraycd by the cowardice or 
iocapacity of their leaders; and the force wliich 
had been created by the genius of Alfred, dis- 
iolved under the feeble administration of Ethel- 
ledi A shameful composition was m.idc with 
Sweyn king of Denmark ; the Englisli monarch 
consented to the disgraceful badge of tribute : 
and as he was desirous to draw closer his con- 
nection with the pirates of the north, he solici- 
ted and received in marriage Emma, sister to 
Richard the second duke of Normandy, whose 
family sprang from the Danish adventurer Rollo. 

While their sovereign courted the alliance, the 
hig^hsh £rodi2ed beneath tlic rapacil'y 'Jlw<X '»vn^- 
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gance of the northern invaders. Sensible of tht 
superiority of these hardy warriors, it had becA 
the custom of Athelstan and Edgar to retain id 
their pay, bodies of Danish troops. These mer- 
cenaries, by their arts and valour, had rendered 
themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, that they 
debauched the v-'ives and daughters of the Eng^ 
lish ; but what most provoked the inhabitants ^ 
was, that instead of defending them against in*- 
vaders, they were ever ready to join the foreign 
foe. lliis animosity inspired Ethelred with the 
resolution of massacring the Danes throughout 
bis domii'.ons. Secret orders were dispatched 
Jo commence the execution every where on the 
* -p. same day ; and so well were these orders 
100?* executed, that the rage of the popu* 
N 20 ^^^^* sanctioned by authority, made no 
* distinction between innocence and guilt, > 
and spared neither sex nor age. 
A -T) Tnis barbarous policy, however, did no^ 
1003 ' ^Q"g '^e^si^^ unrevenged. Sweyn and 
his Danes, who wanted but a pretence, 
for invading England, appeared off the westera 
coast, when earl Hugh, a Ncirman, and gover* 
nor of Exeter, betrayed that city into their hands: 
thence they extended their devastations within 
sight of the walls of London. T'he calamities of 
the English were augmented by famine, and they 
consented to purchase a nominal peace, by the 
payment of thirty thousand pounds. The Danes 
received the money without discontinuing their 
ravages: a second peace, which they sold at the 
price of forty-eight thousand pounds, was as ijl 
observed; and new contributions continued to 
^e extorted. Th^ English nobility, driven t(» 
^espair^ swore allegiance to avl^t^ ^xi^ d^v 
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▼ereJhim hostages for their fidelity. Ethelred, 
equallj afraid of the violence of the enemy, and 
the treachery of his own subjects, fled into Nor- 
mandy, where he had sent before him Emma, 
and her two sons, Alfred and Edward. 

Scarcely had the king arrived in Nor- ^ j^ 
inandy before he was informed of the wjj* * 
death of Sweyn ; when the English pre- 
lates and nobles invited him to resume the royal 
authority. But on his return they soon disco^ 
Tered» that adversity had not corrected his er- 
rors: he displayed the same incapacity, indo- 
lence, cowardice, and credulity. Canute, the 
son and successor of Sweyn, and no less terrible 
than his father, after ravaging the eastern 
coastf bad burst into tlie counties of Dorset, 
Wilts, and Somerset. He was opposed by Ed- 
2BQ|id, the eldest son of Ethelred ; but the Eng- 
lisB soldiers demanded the presence of their 
sovereign; and being disappointed in that hope, 
thev gradually retired from the camp. Edmond, 
no longer able to keep the field, set out for Lon- 
don, which he found in confusion, from the 
death of the king, who had expired, after a reign 
of thirty-five years. He left two sons by his 
first marriage, Edmond who succeeded him, and 
£dwy who was murdered by Canute ; and two 
more by his second marriage, Alfred and Ed- 
ward, who, with their mother Emma, again 
SOUfi;ht refuge in Normandy. 

fdznond, who from his hardy valour a ^y 
obtained the surname of Ironside, was iqiq 
inferior in abilities, only to the difHcul- 
ties of the time* In two battles he encountered 
|hc Danes with skill and courage : but in both 
he was defeated or betrayed by tli^ erwKv\\.^ c^^ 
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perfidy of Edric duke of Mercia. He was, liow- 
ever, still formidable : and at Glocester prepared! 
again to disjpute the field, when the Danish anJ 
English nobility, equally harassed, obliged their 
kings to submit to a compromise, and to make 
a partition of the kingdom. Canute reserved ta 
himself the northern part, and relinquished the 
southern to Edmond. This prince survived th^ 
treaty about a month; he was murdered at Ox- 
ford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices cjf 
Edric, who thereby made way for the succession 
of Canute the Dane, to the crown of England, Js^ 
A T\ Canute immediately resolved to take ^ 
1017* ^^vantage of the feeble years of Edwin 
and Edward, the infant sons of Edmond. 
To cover, however, his injustice under plausible 
pretences, before he seized their dominions, he 
sunmioned a general assembly of the states, in 
order to ^x the succession of the kingdom. He 
here suborned some nobles to depose, that in the 
treaty of Glocester, it had been verbally agreed, 
in case of Edmond^s death, to name Canute suc- 
cessor to his dotninions, or tutor to. his children^ 
and this evidence, supported by the power of 
Canute, determined the states to vest in him the 
government of the kingdom. Jealous, however^ 
of the two princes, he sent them abroad to his 
ally the king of Sweden, whom he desired to free 
him by their death froip all future anxiety. The 
Swede, too humane to comply with the cruel 
request, conveyed th^m to Solomon king of 
Hungary. The elder died without issue ; but 
Edward the younger married Agatha, the sister- 
in-law of Solomon, and daughter of the emperor 
^Gnry the IJd. by whom he had Edgar Athe- 

/%^^ Margaret, afterwards queen oi^codaad* 

^^d ChrJstma, who became auuix* 
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Canute no soontr found himself confirmed in 
the throney than he put to death the nobles oii 
whom he could not rely ; and amongst these was 
the traitor Edric, who had presumed to reproach 
him with his services. But if his jealousy was 
fatd, his justice was impartial. In the distribu- 
tion of it he made no distinction between the 
Danes and English: he restored the Saxon cus- 
toms, and gradually incorporated the victors 
with the vanquished. Though the distance of 
the children of Edmond st;jmed to secure him 
from their enterprises, he dreaded the preten- 
sions of Alfred and Edward, who were supported 
by their uncle Richard duke of Normandy. To 
acquire the friendship of that prince, he paid his 
addresses to his sister Emma ; and the widow 
of Ethelred consented to bestow her hand on the 
implacable enemy of her former husband, on 
condition that the children of their marriage 
sliould mount the English throne. 

Canute, after repelling tlje attacks of the king 
of Sweden, invaded and subdued the kingdom 
of Norway. At leisure from war, however, he 
cast his view towards that future existence, 
which it is so natural for the human mind, whe- 
ther satiated by prosperity, or disgUbted with 
adversity, to make the object of its attention. 
But instead of endeavouring to atone for the 
crimes he had committed by compensation to 
the injured, it was in a pilgrimage to Rome, in 
building churches, and endowing monasteries, 
that liis penitence was displayed. One? anecdote, 
however, shews him superior to the adulation, 
so gratetul to little minds : some of his flatterers 
exclaiming that every tiling was pc;ssiblc to him, 
fcc ordered h'rs chair to be placed o\\ iVji ^ci'Ci-':^v.N\vi 
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while the tide was rising ; and as the waters ap« 
proached^ he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the oceaiu 
But when the sea, still advancing towards him^ 
began to wet his feet, he turned to his courtierSf 
and remarked to them, that every creature in 
the universe was feeble and impotent, compared 
to that Almighty Being in whose hands were all 
the elements of nature, and who could say to 
the ocean, " Thus far sbalt thou go, and no 
farther'.'* 

The last remarkable action of Canute, was his 
expedition against Malcdlm king of Scotland* 
The latter had refused to acknowledge himself 
a vassal for Cumberland to the crown of Eng- 
land ; but his obstinacy yielded to the appear- 
ance of Canute on his frontiers at the head of a 
formidable army ; and his grandson and heir 
Malcolm, to whom he relinquished Cumberland^ 
submitted to the ceremony of homage. 

Four years after this enterprise, Canute ex- 
pired at Shaftsbury. He had given his daughter 
m marriage to the English earl Godwin, who 
had served him with great ability in his war 
with Sweden. Of his two sons by his first mar- 
riage, Sweyn had been crowned king of Norway, 
and Harold seized the throne of England ; while 
Hardicanute, who was his issue by Emma, was 
left in possession of the kingdom of Denmark. 
A y. Though Harold founded his claim to 
1035* ^^^ English throne on the will of his fa- 
tlier, who was unwilling to leave a newly 
conquered kingdom in the hands of so young a 

* The soeae of this memoTabk CT9ilt| U said to haw 
*tf«2 f/ie ^each at Southampton. 



prince as Hardicanute; it was a manifest viola- 
tion of the treat/ with the duke of Normandy* 
by which England was assigned to the issue of 
Canute by Emma. While the Danes supported 
Harold, the English, with earl Godwin, asserted 
the pretensions of Hardicanute. A civil war 
was nowever prevented by a compromise ; and 
it was agreed that Harold should enjoy, together 
with London, all the provinces north of the 
Thames; while the possession of the south should 
remain to Hardicanute; and till that prince 
^oiild appear to take possession of his dominions, 
his mother Emma established her authority over 
her ion's share of the partition at Winchester. 

Harold, however, was not freed by this treaty 
from the dread pf competitors : the duke of Nor- 
mandy was a minor ; and Alfred and Edward, 
the sons of Emma by Ethclred, had crossed the 
sea to visit their mother at Winchester. Thence 
Alfred was invited bv Harold to London; when, 
at the instigation ot the tyrant, the unfortunate 
prince was attacked near Guildford, had liiseyes 
put out, and died so(n after. Alarmed at his 
^te, Edward and Plmma fled to Normandy and 
Flanders; and Harold seized the dominions 
which had been assigned to his brother. Provi- 
dence, however, did not long suffer him to enjoy 
thefruiuof his bloody policy; four years after 
his accession, he eipired, little regretted by his 
subjects, and distinguished only tor his agility 
in running, by which he had gained tlie surname 
of Harefoot. 

Before the death of Harold, Hardica- ^ j^^ 
nute had assembled a fleet of sixty ships ^q^^^] 
to assert his pretensions in arms: when 
infonned that bis l>rother was uo mott^ Vvft \m« 
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medi.'itcly set sail for London^ T^here he was 
received in triumph, and acknowledged king 
without opposition. To justify himself from 
participating in the crime of Harold, he invited 
mto England, and entertained with reeard, 
prince Edward ; yet when the latter preferred 
an accusation against Godwin as the accomplice 
in the murder of his brother Alfred, the king> 
influenced by a splendid bribe, suffered the accus- 
ed to vindicate himself by his single oath« 

Hardicanute did not long retain the affections 
of the English; he revived the tax of Danegelt, 
which consisted of a shilling on every hide of 
land. In several parts of England, especially at 
Worcester, the inhabitants resisted this odious 
tax: they were, however, obliged to submit; and 
were only delivered by the intemperance of their 
oppressor from the dread of his vengeance. At 
the nuptials of a Danish lord, which he had ho- 
noured with his presence, Hardicanute expired, 
and this event once more presented to the Kng- 
lish, a favourable opportunity of shaking off the 
Danish yoke. 

A jy The descendants of Edmond Ironside, 
lOi-l ' ^^^ legitimate heirs to the crown, were at 
a distance in Hungary; and as all delays 
might be dangerous, the vacant throne was of- 
fered to Edward, the son of Ethclred and Emma. 
His elevation might have been opposed by God- 
win, whose extensive influence m Wessex, ren- 
dered him not more formidable than his nume- 
rous alliances and tried abilities: he could not 
forget that Edward had accused him of the mur- 
c^er of Alfred; but he was prevailed on to lay 
aside his resentment^ on cond'\t\otvx!kvA\.\5^e Y^vwafe 
saould promise to marry his da\x AXfti ^^vOaa., 
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To this Edward consented, and, supported by 
the power of the carl of Kent, was crowned king 
of England. 

The popularity which Edward enjoyed on his 
first accession, was not impaired by his resum« 
ing the grants of his immediate predecessors; 
but his severity towards his mother the queen 
dowager was more injurious to his reputation. 
He accused her of negledling hiia and his bro- 
ther, during their adverse fortune ; and, stripping 
her of her treasures, confined her in a monastery 
at Winchester. 

The long residence of Edward in Normandy, 
had attached him to the manners and language 
of the natives ; who repaired to his court m 
numbers, and were received with favour. Their 
influence soon grew disgusting to the English; 
but above all, it excited the jealousy of God- 
win. That powerful nobleman, besides being 
earl or duke of Wessez, had the counties of 
Kent and Sussex annexed to his government: 
his eldest son Sweyn possessed the same autho- 
rity in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glocester, 
and Ilcreford; and Harold, his second son, was 
duke of East Anglia, and at the same time go- 
vernor of Essex. His late reconciliation with 
Edward was forgotten in fresh injuries: tlic 
kin^ had indeed married his daughter; but the 
amiable qualities of Editha had never won the 
affection of her husband : it is even pretended 
that Edward abstained from all commerce of 
love with her ; and such a forbearance, though 
it obtained for the prince, from the monkish his- 
torians, the appellation pf Saint and Confessor, 
could not but be noticed by the high spirited 
Qqdvriiu 

€5 2 T\n< 
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The influence of the Normaifs, however, waf 
the popular pretence for the disaiSeftion of the 
duke of Wessex. The insolence of one of thii 
attendants of Stephen, count of Bologne, bud 
provoked a tumult at Dover, from which th» 
count himself with difficulty escaped. H« coxa* 
plained to Edward; and Godwin, in whose go- 
vernment Dover lay, was ordered by the king to 
repair thither,' and punish the inhabitants. He 
refused obedience ; threw the blame of the riot 
on the count of Bologne ; and under pretence of 
repressing some disorders on the Welsh frontiert 
assembled an army, and pressed forward to seixe 
the king at Glocester. While Edward affeaed 
to negotiate, he solicited the assistance of Si- 
ward, duke of Northumberland, and JLeofricr 
duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, jealous 
of Godwin's greatness. These hastened with 
their followers to protect their sovereign; who 
marching to London, summoned a council to 
judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his sons. 
Godwin demanded hostages for his safety; but 
these were refused : and finding himself, from 
the desertion of his troops, incapable of present 
resistance, he Aed to Flanders, while his son 
Harold repaired to Ireland. 

Though an exile, Godwin was supported by 
numerous alliances, foreign and domestic. The 
carl of Randers permitted him to prepare a fleet 
in his harbours, with which he sailed for Eng- 
land ; and having possessed himself of the Isle 
of Wight, he was there joined by Harold with a 
considerable squadron, which that nobleman 
Jzad collected in Ireland. He now entered the 
Tbames,^ appeared before London, and pro* 
cJaJmed, that his only object was io o\^uUi jus* 
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tice for himself and his family, and to resnie 
his country from the tyranny of foreigners. Ed- 
ward was obliged to hearken to terms of ac- 
commodation; a new reconciliation took place; 
and the most obnoxious of the Normans were 
|>anished. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, 
while he was sitting at table with the king, de- 
volved his government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent^ 
^d Essex, with his oflSce of steward of the 
household, on his son Harold, who was actu- 
ated by an ambition equal to that of his father, 
and was superior to him in virtue and address. 
By a modest and gentle demeanor, he softened 
the hatred of Edward, and gained every day 
new partisans by his bounty and affability; by 
the death of Alger, duke of Mercia, and of Si- 
w^ard, duke of Northumberland, he was deli- 
vered from two powerful rivals; and to the go- 
vernment of the latter, his brother Tosti suc- 
ceeded. 

Edward, feeling the approach of age and in«P 
firmities, and having no issue himself, began to 
think of appointing a successor to his kingdom. 
He invited from Hungary his nephew Edward, 
the only remaining heir of the Saxon line; but 
that prince expired, soon after his arrival with 
his children. The youth and inexperience of 
his son Edffar Atheling, diverted from him the 
thoughts of Edward, who at last fixed his choice 
on his kinsman, William of Normandy. 

This celebrated prince was natural son of 
Robert duke of Normandy, by Harlotta, daugh- 
ter of a tanner in Falaise. The illegitimacy of 
his birth bad not prevented bim iicMcv \i^\tc^ 
flckniqxfiedged by the Normaivs ».% ^3^tvt ftx^v 
- G 3 «2^ 
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and his qualities in the field and the cabinet sooa 
became the admiration of his friends, and th^ 
terror of his enemies. He had scarcely esta* 
blished tranquillity in his own dominious before 
he visited England ; where he was received in a 
manner suitable to the reputation he had acquit* 
edy and the obligations which Edward owed to 
his family. On his return he was secretly in- 
formed of the intention of the king to adopt him 
as his successor ; and though Edward, fickle and 
irresolute, afterwards invited the descendants of 
his brother from Hungary, the death of his 
nephew, and the inexperience of young £dgar» 
tnade him secretly resume bis resolution in fa» 
vour of William. Meanwhile Harold rapidly in- 
creased in power and popularity ; but in his views 
on the throne he was embarrassed by his appre- 
hensions for some hostages whom Godwin had 
fiven for his good behaviour, and who had 
een sent into Normandy. Having obtained the 
king's consent for their release, and ignorant 
that William was his competitor, he immediately 
proceeded with a numerous train on his journey 
to Normany in order to reclaim them. A tem- 
pest drove him on the territory of Guy, count 
of Ponthieu, who detained him as his prisoner. 
Harold, however, found means to acquaint the 
duke of Normandy with his situation; and Wil- 
liam immediately perceiving the importance of 
gaining Harold, demanded his liberty of Guy, 
who delivered the earl into the hands of his rivaJ. 
William received him with every demonstration 
of respect; and taking an opportunity of disclos- 
ing to him the secret of his pretensions to the 
crown of England^ desired his assistance ; and 
o^ejvd him one cf his daugbtexs mmanW^^ >& 
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a pledge of his confidence. Harold heard him 
with surprise ; but anxious to recover his own 
liberty, as well as that of his brodi^r and ne- 
phew, he feigned a compliance on oath; and 
was dismissed with all the marks of a mutual 
regard. 

When Harold found himself at liberty, his 
ambition revived: he continued therefore still 
to court popularity, and to inH.ime the hatred 
of the English to the Normans ; and fortune 
about this time threw two incidents in his way, 
which served to increase the reputation he had 
already attained. 

Griffith, prince of Wales, had, by his Incur- 
fions on the western borders, rendered his name 
terrible to the English. To suppress this dan- 
gerous enemy, Harold marched against him in 
person ; and penetrating amidst their mountains^ 
reduced the Welsh to such distress, that to avert 
their total destruction, tliey sacrificed their 
prince, and submitted to the will of the victor. 

The other incident was still more honourable 
Xo Harold; Tosti his brother had oppressed 
Northumberland in such a manner that the in- 
habitants had risen in arms, under Morcar and 
Edwin, grandsons to the duke of Mertia. Ha- 
rold advanced with a formidable army to reduce 
them; but before the signal for battle was given, 
Morcar, sensible of the generous disposition of 
his adversary, requested a conference, and re- 
presented in such glowing colours the cruelty 
and rapacity of Tosti, that Harold refused to 
be the instrument of injustice. He abandoned 
his brother's cause, and returning to Edward> 
persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to -transfer thegoverooieiit to Motc^iR>^^^^ 
sisM- be msirried.^'-'^A, i^ 
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which consisted of three hundred vessels; and 
defeated Morcar, earl of Northumberland, and 
Edwin earl of Mercia, who had ventured to 
give him battle. 

Harold was no sooner apprised of the danger, 
than he rapidly advanced to encounter the in« 
vaders ; and at Standford he engaged the ene* 
my. His victory was decisive; both Helfager 
and Tosti perished in the aftion ; and the Norwe- 
gian fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror.^L^/ 

Scarcely had he time, however, to rejoice m j. 
his success, before he was informed that the duke ^ 
of Normandy was landed with a great army in 
the south of England, Misled by uncertain ru* 
jnours that William had laid aside his prepara*' 
tions, Harold had dismissed his fleet, and tlie 
Normans, without meeting any obstacle, landed 
at Pevensey in Sussex. The duke himself, ai 
be leaped on shore, happened to stumble, and 
fell ; but had the presence of mind to turn the 
omen to his advantage, by calling aloud, that 
he had now taken possession of the country. 

The victory which Harold had obtained at 
Standford, may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of his ruin : he had lost in the actioi;i many 
of his best officers, and bravest soldiers ; and the 
reinforcements he drew from London, ill sup- 
plied the place of these veterans. He hastened, 
however, bv forced marches to meet his rival j 
nor would ne listen to the counsels of his brother 
Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, who ad- 
vised him to content himself with harassing the 
enemy, who, during the distress of a winter 
campaign, would probably offer to them an easy 
^ad bjoodless victory. 
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Harold, consulting only the dictates of hit 
courage, was deaf to all his remonstrances; and 
impatient of the events soon appeared in sight 
of the enemj) who had pitched their camp at 
fastings. So confident did he seem of success 
that his only offer to William was a sum of mo- ' 
ney, if he would quit the kingdom ; the duke pf 
Normandy in return requlredhim to resign the 
crown, or to hold it of him in fealty, or to sub- 
mit their cause to the pope, or to the chance of 
single combat : That the god of battle should 
soon be the arbiter of all their differences, was 
the final reply of Harold. 

Both parties immediately prepared a -t) 
for action t but the English spent the iQgg* 
night previous to it, in riot and jollity; q |i . 
while the Normans were occupied in the 
duties of religion. On the morning the duke cal- 
led together his principal officers ; and in a set 
harangue, made use of every argument which 
could stimulate their courage and repel their 
fears. He then ordered the signal of battle to 
be given; and the whole army, moving at once, 
and singing the hymn or song of Roland, ad- 
vanced in order and with alacrity towards the 
English. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising 
ground, and having secured his flanks with 
trenches, resolved to stand upon the defensive, 
and to avoid an engagement with the cavalry, 
in which he was inferior. The Kentish men 
were placed in the van, a post of honour which 
they always claimed as their due. The Lon- 
doners guarded the standard; and the king 
hinv^lf, accompanied by his two valiant bro- 
thersy Gurth and Leofwini dismQ>3iXC6sv^ Siqpov 
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liTS horse, placed himself at the head of his in- 
fantry, and expressed his resolution to conquer 
or to die. The first attack of the Normans was 
desperate, but was received with equal valour 
'l)y the Enj^lish ; and the former began to retreat, 
.^hen William hastened to their support with a 
select band. His presence restored the action, 
and the English in their turn were obliged to 
retire. They rallied again, however, assisted 
ty the advantage of the ground ; and Williain, 
In order to gain the victory, had recourse to a 
•stratagem which, had it failed, must have ende4 
in his total ruin. He commanded his troops to 
allure the enemy from their position, by the ap- 
pearance of flight. The English followed with 
precipitation: the Normans faced upon them in 
the plain, and drove them back with conside- 
rable slaughter. The artifice was a second time 
repeated with the same success; yet a great body 
•of the English still maintained themselves in firm 
array, and seemed determined to dispute the 
victory. While they were galled by the Norman 
■ archers behind, they were attacked by the heavy 
'armed infantry in front; and Harold himself 
was slain by an arrow, as he combated with great 
bravery at the head of his men. His two bro- 
thers shared the same fate. The English, discou- 
raged by the fall of their princes, fled on all 
sides; and the darkness of the night contributed 
to save those who had survived the carnage of 
the battle. 

The obstinacy, indeed, with which the Eng- 
lish had maintained the conflict from morning 
to sunset, is proved by the loss of the victors : 
Sfteen thousand Normans fell; and William in 
the action had three horses kiTlei uxvdet him. 
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Bat the victorjf however dearly mirchased, wis 
decisive, as it paid the price of a kinedom. The 
body of Harold was brought to Williain, who 
generously restored it wimout ransom to his 
inbtber; and no sooner had the Norman; re- 
turned thanks to heaven for their success, than 
Aeir prince pressed forwards, to secure the priao 
j^hao won. 
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CHAP. III. 

Tie Reigju of William the Conqueror^ William Rufuff 
Henry /. and Stephen. 

A D T^ ^^ disastrous field of f Tastings, the 
lOOr strength ofEncland had been broken; 
and the death ot the Icing, with the 
slaughter of his bravest warriors, had over- 
whelmed the nation with dismuy. Edgar Athe- 
ling, the only lieir of the Saxon line, had been 
considered as unfit to govern, even in times of 
order and tranqnillity ; and though the potent 
earls, Edwin and Morcar, who fled with the 
remains of tlie vanquished army to London, had 
caused him to !)e proclaimed, they soon found * 
it was impossible to arm the people in his 
support. 

Aiier possessing himr.elf of Dover, Wrlliam 
rjipidly advanced towards tl>e capital toimprove 
his victory; his enterprise avowed and hallowed 
by tlie pope, was insisted on as a reason for 
j^eneral submission 5 and the repulse which a 
body of Londoners received from five hundred 
Norman horse renewed the terror of the citi- 
zens. J* dgar and Morcar had retired with their 
troops into their own provinces; and the people 
M-ciiig no other alternative, unanimously dispos- 
ed ihcnisclves to yield to the conqueror. Before 
William, however, came in sight of Lcmdon, 
all the chief nol)ility, and Edgar Atheling him- 
.*r'// entered his camp, and Tcc\v.\csted him to 
nionnt tiicf throne, Jeclarmg, -as tVvt^ \vjl^ \Cu 
^'V'v l/crn ruled by rci'iil powex, X.\\c'j <ic<\x^^\c> 
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follow, in this instance, the exainple' •of* their 
ancestors, and knew of no one more worthy 
than himself to hold the reins of government. 

Though William feigned to hesitiite, and 
wished to obtain a more formal consent of the 
English nation, he dreaded the danger of delay, 
and accepted of the crown which was thus ten- 
dered him. In Westminster Abbev he was con- 
secrated by Aldred, archbisliop ot York. The 
most considerable of the nobility, both English 
and Norman, amended him on this occasion; 
and though Edwin and Morcar were not present 
at the ceremony, they soon after submitted, 
swore fealty to their new sovereign, and were 
confirmed in the possession of their (estates and 
dignities. 

Thus by a pretended destination of king Ed- 
, ward, by the sanction of the pope, by an irre- 
gular election of the people, but still more by 
force of arms, William seated himself on the Kng- 
lish throne.* He gratified his followers by the 

♦ At the time of the Norman conquost, the Saxon laws 
»nd language iiad sii'jplinted thos-of the Briton-^, and all 
the institutions of England partook of thpir German origi- 
nal. The iniiabitants breathed a fierce spirit of indepen- 
dence; and the tinjg was rcgaTded a=; liiile more than the 
fii-st among the citizens. 1 he law of hereditary succession 
w;asso far observed as to confine the crown to one family, 
but the right of primoejenilnrt*, or direct descent, wa« by 
no means an invariable ruh. In sliort, the monarchy, 
strictly speaking, was neither hereditary nor elective j but 
in some measure partook of the* nature of both. 

The Wittenagemot or assembly of wise meny whose as- 
sent was necessary on every important occasion, still farther 
htnited the power of the monarch. This assembly appears 
In have beea composed of the bishoi)S, abbots, and the al- 
ii rnien or guvcTiiors of counties, called aftcrnrardi earls ^ 
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distribation of the treasures of Harold; and by 
the most liberal donations to churches and mo- 
nasteriesy he expressed his gratitude to the eccle- 
siastical order, who, influenced hj the pope, had 
embraced his party with zeal. He introduced 
into England that strict execution of justice, for 
mrhich his administration had been celebrated in 
iNormandy; he restrained by severe discipline 

the judges, and principal proprietors of lands. What in- 
fluence the boroughs might have at this period is little 
iMiown, nor has it been ascertained whether they wer6 ai« 
lowed representatives in their corporate capacity. 

But with every check that had hitherto been devised, it 
is necessary to suppose, that oppression and violence mutt 
have prevailed among a martial and turbulent people. ThU 
reign of the laws was not yet sufficiently established to ensure 
justice; and therefore the weak and the defenceless genc« 
rally sought security by devotins themselves to the servio* 
of some chieftain, or the clientship of some particular no- 
ble. Others again, in the middle ranks of life, united into 
confederacies for their mutual protection,, and thus the 
want of strength in the civil union was supplied by private 
engagements. 

The Anglo Saxons may be considered as constituting 
three ranks of men*, the nobles, the free, and the slaves. 
The nobles were called thanes, and were divided into the 
king^s thanes and the lesser thanes. Noble birth and ex-« 
tensive possessions were long necessary to give the rank of 
thane; but two statutes of Athelstan seem to have been 
made on purpose to stimulate the ambition of rising to 
this envied distinction. The first decreed that any mer- 
chant who made three voyages on his own account, should 
be entitled to the quality of thane j the second conferred 
this honour on any husbandman, who liad been able to 
purchase five hides of laud, and had a cliapel, a kitchen, a 
hall, and a bell. 

Untitled freemen were denominated Ceorles among the 
Saxons, Thesewerechiefly employed in husbandry, and 
cultivated the farms of |he nobility, cither iox hire, or at % 
ce'rtiiia rem. 
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Ae insolence of his troops ; he appeared solicitous 
to unite the Normans and the English by inter- 
marriages and alliances; he confirmed the liber- 
tics and communities of London, and the other 
cities of England ; and seemed desirous of repla- 
cing every thing on the ancient establishment. 
But amidst tliis apparent confidence, he built 
citadels in London, Wincliestor, Hereford, Or- 

Rj far the mitst nuincruu» ranks, liowtsvcr, in theconi- 
miiiiiiy, were the viU<utis or slaves, who were tlie property 
ot'tiiuir lords, arul cuiisc(]iiciit]y iiicapuble of holding any 
pKSissions themsiilvirs. To indiorate the unhappy condi- 
tion of these men, several hiiniaMC rogulatious were esta- 
WishoH : if a lord beat out his slave's t-yc^J or teeth, that slave 
^;c iver."d his lirjcrty ; and if I:e killed him, he was amerced 
ill a fine to the king. 

The great lords and abbots possessed a criminal jurisdic- 
tion within their territoiie.s, and could punish or p otcct 
V'thout appeal. This apjjarontly irregular and dangerous 
power was in some measure niatrained by the established 
administration of justice, by the. courts of dccciui:iry, the 
hundred, and the county. In the An j^^lo Saxon courts, the 
accused was allowed to c'ear himsjlf b> his own oath, and 
the concurring oatUs of his friends These were called 
compurg;itor.<:, and sometimes amounted to three hun^lrcd. 
'J lie practices also of single ombat, and of the ordeal, 
vere allowed in doubtful casc-^ ; and absurd as they may 
appear, the result was deemed complete evidence, for oi 
against the accused or suspected person. 

The punishment of criniL-s was not lesssinetdar than the 
ycnc-nit proofs of i;uilt. A hue was the customary mode of 
i;ommui.ing the jjunishment of the blackest offences; and 
as fines were a source of revenue, they wuu fixed with the 
nicest c\T'j on a graluaied s-calc, corr:isponding to the "mag- 
nitude of tlvr cri.n^*. 'I'hus, a wound of an inch long, un- 
dt-r the lir.ir, wis compounded for with one shilling; a 
woujid of the like size in iht* face, with nfo shilliugsj and 
thirty shillings wxstlie compensation for ii\Q Toss of an ear; 
»)id SQ on in uroportipn. 

i: 3 TV. 
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fordf and the towns best situated for command* 
sng the kingdom* and trusted to the sword rather 
than to a submission which he knew to be con- 
strained. 

By this mixture of vigour and lenity, he had 
so soothed or humbled the minds of the English, 
that he thought he might safely revisit his na* 
tive country, and enjoy the congratulations of 
his ancient subjects. Accordingly be set out 
for Normandy, leaving the administration in th^ 

The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined for 
some centaries after the conquest, was near three times the 
weight of our present money. There were forty-eight 
shillings in the pound, and a Saxon shilling was nearly a 
fifth heavierthan ours. By the laws of Athelstan, a sheep 
was valued at a shilling or fifteen pence of our money: an 
ox was computed at six times the value of a sheep ; and a 
cow at four. A horse was valued at thirty-six shillings of 
our money, and a mare at twenty-four. Between th« yean 
900 and 1000, a hide of land was purchased for about one 
hundred and eighteen shillings, which is little more than a 
shilling per acre. On the whole^ when we combine the 
alteration in the weight of the pound, and in the moden) 
value of the precious metals from their greater plenty, we 
snay conceive every sum of money mentioned by historians, 
during the Anglo Saxon, and even the Norman times, as 
if it were multiplied more than an hundred fi>ld above a 
sum of the same denomination at present. 

The royal revenue seems to have arisen from large de- 
mesnes, from tolls and imposts, fines and forfeiture?. There 
was likewise a tax of one shilling on every hide Of land cal- 
led Danegelt, which appears to have been levied for tli« 
defence of the kingdom against the Danish marauders. 

In addition to &is, it was usual for every five hides of 

land to equip a man for the service ; and as the re were com* 

puted to be 243.600 hides of land in England, the ordinary 

militsuy force of the kingdom consisted of 48,720 men, 

though av dcutt this was dowble4 on extraordinary emer- 
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hand^of his uterine brother Odo, bishop of 
BaieujF) and of William Fitz-Osborne; and^that 
their authority mi^ht be less exposed to dangcrt 
he carried over with him the chief of the l^g* 
lish nobles, who, while they served to grace his 
court by their ma^ificence, were in reality hos« 
tagcs for the fidehty of the nation. 

During, the absence of William, affairs took a 
very unfavourable turn in England. It is pro» 
bable, the Normans, despising a people who had 
so easily submitted to the yoke, and envying 
their riches, were desirous of provoking them 
to rebellion. Be tliis as it may, their arrogance 
certainly multiplied discontents and complaints 
every where j and secret conspiracies were en- 
tered into aeainst the government. The inha* 
bitants of Kent, who had first submitted to the 
conqueror, were the first that attenvpted to throw 
off his yoke, and, encouraged by Eustace count 
of Boulogne, who had been also disgusted by the 
Normans, made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Dover. Edric, the forester, who$e possessions 
lay on the banks of the Severn, provoked at the 
depredations of some Norman captains in his 
neighbourhood, formed an alliance with Ble* 
thyn and Rowallen, two Welsh princev* and 
endeavoured to repel force by force. 1 ue dis- 
affection of the English daily increased} a secret 
project was entertained to perpetuate a massacre 
of tne Normans, like that which had been for- 
merly executed upon the Danes; and the ani« 
mosity became so general and natural, that the 
vassals of earl Coxo having desired him to head 
them in an insurrection, and findinir him reso- 
lute in maintaining his fideliiy to V^^'AXvi^rcv^ Y* 
bla to death,, us 4 traitor to U'\| ftOWtt^^ •" 
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Thfc re*tsrn of the king, however, disconcerted 
the 'p-ans of thie conspirators; and the confisca- 
tion of their estates still farther enriched the 
Normans. Though highly irritated against the 
English, William still preserved the appearance 
of justice in his oppressions; he restored to their 
inheritance such as had been arbitrarily expelled> 
during his absence; but he seized this opportu- 
nity of imposing the tax of Danegelton the peo- 
ple, under pretence of being thereby better able 
to defend them. ^ 

Til is tax rendered his government more odi- 
ous: the inhabitants of Exeter rose in arms; the 
])eople of Devonshire and Cornwall followed 
their example ; but Exeter was terrified into sub- 
mission by the presence of William himself. A 
citadel was erected to restrain in future their 
levity; and Devonshire and Cornwall had im- 
plored the clemency of the sovereign, when a 
new and more formidable insurrection in the 
north excited the general attention, and seemed 
to threaten more important consequences. At 
the head of this were Edwin and Morcar, en- 
couraged by the assurance of support from theit 
r.cphew Blethyn prince of North Wales, from 
Malcolm king of Scotland, and from Sweyn 
king of Denmark. The breast of Edwin was 
inflamed with private as well as puWic wrongsj 
and he accused William of having broken his 
promise, of bestowing on him his daughter in 
marriage. Before the earls, however, could con- 
cert their measures, or receive the foreign suc- 
cours they expected, they were surprised by the 
vigilance of the king. As they were incapable 
^ijf resist iincey they condescended to sue for mer 
9V t>u^ tlipiigh William pardovicd \\wi c\\v^^^ 
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he seized and bestowed on his Norman adhe- 
rents the lands of their followers ; and the nu« 
merous colonies of foreigners, which he esta- 
blished in the north, left me Saxons in that quar* 
ter destitute of any real power. 

The English now clearly foresaw that the 
king was determined to rely on the support and 
affection of foreigners, and that new torfeituret 
would be the result of every attempt to support 
thor rights. Impressed with this dismal pros* 
pect, many fled mto foreign countries; Edgar 
Atheling himself, dreading the insidious cares* 
ses of William, escaped with his sisters Marga- 
ret* and Christine into Scotland* A few, how- 
ever, still hoped to acquire security from arms i 
from their retreat in Ireland, Godwin, Edmonds 
and Maenus, three sons of Harold, passed into 
England, and landed in Devonshire; but were 
repulsed and obliged to return, by Brien son of 
the count of Brittany. In the north, the inha- 
bitants of Northumberland and York threw off 
their allegiance, and killed their foreign gover- 
nors ; these insurgents were strengthened by a 
large body of forces from Denmark, and were 
animated by the presence of Edgar Atheling, 
who quitted Scotland to place himself at their 
head. Hereward, a nobleman of Kast Anglia, 
celebrated for his valour, assembled his follow- 
ers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made 
frequent inroads on the neighbouring country ; 
while Edric, the forester, calling in the assist- 
ance of the Welsh, laid siege to Shrewsbury. 

* Malcolm king of Scotland espoused Margaret, and 
by the tuccettion of James VI. to the English throm> tlir 
SaxiA ha§ was restored. 
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This general commotion was however hushed 
by the policy and Tigour of William, who in- 
-flamed his followers by thepromise of new forfei- 
tures, purchased the retreat of the Danes, and 
reduced to obedience Northumberland and York, 
Edgar Atheling again sought refuge in Scot- 
land ; Edric implored the clemency of the con- 
queror, and was once more received into favour ; 
and Hereward alone, confiding in the advan- 
tages of his situation, scorned to make a sub- 
mission* , 

Though William still preserved the language 
of clemency and forgiveness towards the chiefs, 
his heart was hardened against the people. To 
chastise the turbulence of the Northumbrians, 
he laid waste that fertile country between the 
Humber and the Tees, and the lives of an hun- 
dred thousand persons are computed to have 
been sacrificed, by this barbarous stroke of po- 
licy. Taking advantage of the imprudence with 
which the bulk of the landed property had en- 
gaged in these insurrections, he involved the pro- 
prietors in confiscation : their estates were trans- 
ferred to the Normans; and the most ancient and 
honourable English families were reduced to 
beggary; while every path which led to riches 
or preferment was carefully shut against them. 

The feudal law, which had some time been 
established in Normandy and France, William 
introduced into England. He divided, with 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, 
the lands of that country into baronies; and 
conferred them, with the reservation of stated 
services and payments, on the most considera- 
^^eofjjjs advejiturers. These barons made grants 
pf/i£:^eat part of their lands lo oilier fow^^t?.^ 
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under the denomination of knights or vassalii, 
who pard their lords the same duty and sul>- 
misMon in peace and war, which the chieftain 
paid to his sovereign. '1 he whole kingdom con- 
tained about TOO chief tenants, and 60,215 
knights fees ; and as none of the native English 
were admitted into the first rank, the few who 
retained their landed property, were glad to be 
received into the second, under the protection of 
sohie powerful Norman. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above 
all human power, had gradually difiused itself 
from Rome ; but at this time, was more preva- 
lent in the soutliern, than in the northern king^ 
doms of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had 
assisted William in his conquests, naturally ex- 
pected that he would extend to England the 
reverence for this sacred character, and break 
the spiritual independence of the Saxons. As 
soon, therefore,' as the Norman prince was es- 
tablished on the throne, Alexander dispatched 
to him Esmenfroy, bishop of Sion, as his legate; 
and the king, though he was probably led by 
principle to pay rejjpect to Rome, embraced the 
opportunity to degrade those English prelates, 
who were obnoxious to him. Iiv a council of 
. the principal ecclesiastics, he deposed every na- 
tive dignitary, and supplied their place with 
foreigners, among whom Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, 
and zealous in promoting the interests of the 
papacy, was preferred to the see of Canterbury. 
'ITie superstitious spirit however, which be- 
came dangerous to some of William's succes- 
sors, was checked by the abilities of that mo- 
narch; he prohibited his subject) £iom ?LcV-a<^^^ 
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ledging any one for pope whom he himself had 
not previously received ; nor would he suffer 
any letters or bills from Rome to be produced 
without the sanction of his authority. But he 

- was still more vigilant to humble the English : 
he even formed a project of extinguishing the 
English language; and ordered that m all scnools 
youth should be instructed in the French tongue; 
and that all law proceedings should be directed 1 
in the same idiom ; whence arises that mixture of 
French which is at present found in the English 
tongue, and particularly in legal forms. 

1 he situation of the two great earls Edwin 
and Morcar became daily more disagreeable. 
Sensible that they had entirely lost their dignity^ 
they determined to attempt its recovery by force. 
While Edwin retired to his estate in the north, 
with a view of commencing an insurrection, 
Morcar took shelter in Ely with the brave Here- 
ward» To subdue that Isle, William surround- 
ed it with flat-bottomed boats, and made a cause* 
way through the morasses to the extent of two 
miles. The rebels surrendered at discretion; 
Hereward alone forced his way sword in hand 
through the enemy, and continued his hostilities 
at sea, till William, admiring his bravery, re- 
ceived him into favour. Morcar was thrown 
into prison; Edwin was killed in attempting to 
escape; and Edgar Atheling, weary of a fugitive 
life, submitted to the conqueror^ and obtained 
a decent pension for life, with the liberty of 
residing in England. 

* T) Scarcely, however, had William settled 

J07'i ^^ insurrections of the native lords, when 

some of the most powerful Norman ba- 

Tous assockted m arms^ provcfced M ^^ *^"^ L 



EDce of their master. Of these the chief were 
gerearl of Hereford^ and Ralph de Gueder 
earfof Norfolk; and earl WalthecxF, the last of 
the English who for some generations possessed 
any power* ahd who had married Judith the 
niece of William, rashly joined in the league; 
hut on reflection^ dreaded the e£Fects of the en- 
terprise in which he was engaged. Distracted 
and irresolate, he imparted the project and his 
doubts to his wife Judith, who having conceived 
an impure passion for another, conveyed in ex- 
aggerated terms the particulars of the conspiracy 
to her uncle. 

Waltheof, in the mean time, had made a full 
confession of the secret to Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who urged him to make atonement 
for his guilt, by acknowledging it. He accord- 
ingly passed over to Normandy, and laid open 
the whole design to the king. The conspirators, 
informed of his departure, immediately flew to 
arms; but before the arrival of the Danes, on 
whose assistance they had depended, they were 
defeated and dispersed. The earl of Norfolk 
■ tetir^ in despair to Brittany, where he possessed 
a considerable estate: the property of the earl of 
Hereford was forfeited, and he himself impri- 
ioned during life. Waltlicof obtained not the 
jardon he had been* promised, and which Iiis re- 
pentance merited! for William, instigated by the 
tinnatural Judith, ordered him to be tried, con* 
demoed* and executed ; and the English, who 
considered him as the last resource of their na- 
tion, not only lamented his fate, but fancied 
inuracles vrere wrofight by his rcliqucs. y 

The papal see at Siis time began to extend its 
mncroschiDenUf gud evtn the bcuijVx^ %3^iL^^» 
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tent Wini;iyn war. nrquired to perform lioma;^ 
and n.'niit ;?j'^ tiiljut'! ih:it w;is liiK: \t, {)*(' vicar 
<;f C!irl-.t. \)y the tribute v/;;-, iiic;nit PeLer's 
pence, wliicli though Ht first a voliint:iry dciia* 
tion of the Saxon princes, had been construed 
into a had;j^e of suhjt-ction. V/iIli;ini re|)licd, 
that llie mf»ncy should he rerniu«rd :is iif;'j;il; but 
neither Ii;id he promised to do lr)ni:i;^»; tr> Komc^ 
nor was it in the least his puroosc to impose that 
servitude on his slate. 

I'Vom ecclesiastical aflFair". }io\v(.v(^r, lils atten- 
tion was recalled to civil. His eldest. s(-n, Uo- 
hort, greedy (»l'fiime, in.pjilicut r)i' ctiiiTjadictinu, 
and without reserve in his l"rii'nt.I;-.!i»ps (^r rinmi- 
tu-s, had been flaitercd with tlie Ik /])<•, that liii 
iiither, in possession of J'.ngland, would resign 
to hiiTi ijie indepcndeni administration oihisdo- 
mlnic.ij'; on the coiitinciit. JJisappointed in this 
fXj/<;C'..a;ioii, he clierif.lied a vif>lciit jealousy 
again.si Jii-j younger surviving hroijicrs Wilham. 
i'lid Henry.; and, irritated i)y an imaginary at^ 
iuiuif }jf quitted the court, and after a v:iin 
atieinpL to surprise the citadel of Uoucn, ih'd to- 
iiiJgh de NruCchatelle, a powerful Kor/iian hn^ 
km:, :l:u[ openly levied war against hi* iather. 
Alter a struggle of several yems, \\i: v ;is bc-i 
lieged in ilie lastle of (iLrljiroy, in ihi- lk*au-* 
voisin. Jn one of the n-ncf^Uiit-.T!. hr-.T.-ath the 
v/alli., Rolion happened to eng:i;<e die kin'^, who. ■ 
was tonce;:lcd by hl.s helmer, and bf^ih (;f tiicm 
bcin^'^ resolute, a fierce conjbat d.-sucd; till at 
laat the young prince wcJiuded hi'; l:itlier in tiie 
iLYTTif and dismounted him. On his railing out 
/or :i^c/gtanc<*, his voice di*^^7er«d hi.ti to his. 
Jo/j, iv/jo, struck ^YJlh r<;movAC.iitidt\iotXviT,OL\ivj.NT 
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William for the moment was implacable, and 
vith imprecations on his head, hastened to hii 
ciimp, on Robert's liorsc, which the prinoe had 
assisted liim to mount. But the impression ol' 
hh son's generosity, together with the mediation 
of ilic <iMcen, overcame the reluctance of the 
kin:^, and hrou?^ht about a reconciliation between 
him and Robert, v;ho sor.n after accompanied 
him tn r^.igLiiid. 

H.ivinir now i;;iint,'d a resp?te from war, WiU 
Earn employed the interval in an undertakinpj 
which dues honour to his memory. Me ap- 
jjoinied commissioners to survey all dio lands in 
lilt* kin;^dom; their extent in each district j their 
proprietors, tenures, and value; and the quantity 
cf meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land wiiich 
they contained. This monument, called Domes- 
diiy Book, was perfected in six years, u.nd is 
itill preserved in the exchequer* * 

Though the kin^ was naturally a yreat econo* 
mist, he was extremely addicted to huniiii;; ; and 
this plta«.ure he indulged, at tlie expeiicc of hia 
nnliappy subjects, l^oi cnutent with liicse large 
forests which former kings posj;csscd iu all parts 
rf Kn;rLmd, h« resolved to make a now Inrest 
near Winchester, die usual place of his residence ; 
and for that puqwu^ he laid waste the country 
in Hampshire for anexteiit of thirty mile:, ex- 
pelled tlir inhabitants, seized their prop'jiLy, and 
even demolifched churches and convents, without 
jBuiking any compensation to the snfl'cren. At 
«lie bamc times he eiuctcd-laws which proliibited 

• Some few years ajjo, arortainniimbrr of oopl*** oi'tliis 
iftnTaJjIe record, wore printed i'nj tljf: u««» (if \ivt'.\t^o..N i^l 
r.i:'.iaiiirnt, Ac. Alfred rom|>o&c(\ a \Mn\V lA \.\\u i^wy.i 
ivjtf^ which was long pTVBfiryt-A at WuKhtsu'^. 

1 o \ 
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his subjects from hunting in his forests ttnder 
the severest penalties; the killing of a deer or 
boar, or even a hare, was punished with the losi 
of the delinquent's eyes ; and that at a timet 
when the killing a man could be atoned for bj a 
moderate fine. 

^ j^ The domestic happiness of William 
loas ' ^'^^ again interrupted by the death of his 
consort Matilda, whom he tenderly 1 oved | 
and a war in which he was involved with France^ 
demanded his presence in Normandy. Some of 
the French barons, sanctioned by their sovereign, 
had trespassed on his frontiers ; and the dispiea* 
sixre of William was increased by the railierieJ 
which Philip of France had thrown out against 
his person. He was become corpulent, and had 
been detained ia bed some time by sickness, when 
Philip jocularly expressed his surprise, that hb 
brotlier of England should be so long in being 
delivered of his big belly. This being reportea 
to William, he sent Philip word, that as soon as 
he was up, he would present so many lights at 
Notre-dame, as perhaps would give little plea- 
sure to the king of France ; alluding to the usual 
practice at that time, of women after child* 
birth. Immediately after his recovery, he led 
an army into, and laid waste the Isle of France) 
and took the town of Mante, which he reduced 
to ashes. But the progress of these hostilities 
was stopped by an accident, which put an end 
to his life. His horse starting, he bruised liis 
belly on the pommel of the saddle; and, being 
in a bad habit of body, and apprehending the 
consequences, he ordered himself to be carried 
in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervas. In 
A/> Jsst moments he was struck 7j\t\k xetaoi^^ftBc 
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ihe cmelties Le h:id exercised: he issued oid'?h 

that earl Morcar, and the other Enelish nobiei, 

should be released; left Normandy and i.T.iiriC 

to his eldest son Robert ; and wrote to LanfraTiC, 

clL'ciyln'^ ]r,m to crown his second son, William. 

To Plenry, his third son, he be<jncathed nothin-L; 

save the possessions of his mother Matilda; but 

pr*\ilct«d that he would one day surpass both 

his [»rothcr*5, in pov»-er and opulence. Having 

made these dispositions, he expired in the sixty- 

tfirrd year of his a,c;e, aivd in ihc twenty-first year 

of his reign x>ver England. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than 
William, or were mnro entitled to t^randeur and 
prosperity, from tiie abiliiicsard vigour oi'mind 
vliich he displayed in all his conduct. His spi- 
rit was bold and enterprising; and his ambition, 
tho'Tgh exorbitant, jj^encniliv submitted to th« 
iiuties cf sound policy. Thourrh not insensible 
to generosity, he was steeled against compassion ; 
aoid his conduct was too austere, to render his 
jravernmcnt popular over a vanquished people, 
vho felt that he was both a master and a tyrant. . 

Kinpr Wilham had issue, besides his ihrre 
srjns who survived him,* five daughters; Cicily, 
abLcss in the holy trinity of Caen, v. here she 
died: Constantia, married to the carl of Brit- 
tav.y: Alice, contracted tn Harold: Adilfi^ 
m.irricd to Stephf=m eiivl of Blois, by whom she 
had Utnr sons, William, Theobald, Henry, and 
i.>o-li»ri, of whom the elder was ucglcTtetl oa 
rvri/r.it of the iinb^cility of his understanding: 
u- < Agaiha, wlio tli<-don her journey to join her 
K-iJ'.'.^::>om, the kinj^ of Callicia. 

♦ I J;- haJ a fnurth .'Oij, r,.!:i.rt\ lV\c\\avA, v;\\rs v :.v WA 

1 S ^RX^vx-ass 
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A -r^ William, surnamcd /l?/f>/f, from the 
1087 ' ^^^ colour of his li:jir, had no sooner 
procured his father's letter to LanfranCp 
than he hastened to England, that by hiscclcritf 
he might anticipate the claims of Robert. Ar« 
riving before the intelligence of his father's deaths 
he secured the fortresses of Dover, Pevcnsey, 
and Hastings; on plausible pretences, got pos* 
session of the royal treasure; and then declaring 
himself, was solemnly crowned by the primatef 
who professed his ready obedience to the lust 
wish of his friend and benefactor, the < onqueror. 
About the same time, Robert was acknowlcdp;- 
ed successor to Normandy; but the tranquillitf 
with which this partition was eflected, was soon 
interrupted. The barons, who possessed estates 
both in England and Normandy, were uneasy 
at the separation of those territories; they re- 
spected the claim of ])rimogenrture in Roberta 
and tliev preferred his open and generous nature 
to the naughty disposition of his brother. A 
conspiracy was formed against William; the 
chiefs of it were Odo, bishop of Baicux, and 
Robert earl of Moruiigne, maternal brother of 
the Conqueror; and with these were associated 
many of the most potent Norman barons. 

Conscious of his danger, William endeavoured 
to conciliate the affections of the English, by 
promises of future lenity, and the indulgence of 
hunting in the royal forests. Their easy credu- 
lity swelled his forces to a numerous army, with 
which lie marched into Kent, and compelled 
his uncles, who had seized the fortresses of Pe- 
vcnseyand /^(/ciicster, to suTTCudet.> The sub- 
^'^'-'f/on of the principASf with tV\c \wAo\wi\. coxv- 
^^^i of HobLit, broke the Viowi* oi \i« o\W 
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rebels; some few of whom received z pardan; 
but the greater part were altainted, and their 
estates confiscated. 

No sooner, however* was William delivered 
from his apprehensions* than he forgot his pro- 
mises ; not only the Englisli were the victims of 
his tyTsmny, but he invaded the privileges of the 
churchy and seized the temporalities of the va- 
cant bishoprics and abbies. His ambition was 
eqnal to his avarice; he envied his brother the 
possession of Normandy; acquired by artifice 
the fortresses of St. Valory and Albcrmarle; 
and then crossed the sea with a formidable army. 
The mediation of the nobles on both sides pre- 
vented affairs from coming to extremities ; an3 
by a treatyi advantageous to William, he ob- 
tained the territory of EUf and the towns of 
Aiunale and Fescamp, on condition that he 
should assist Robert in reducing Maine, which 
had revolted from his authority. The two bro- 
thers also agreed, that on the demise of either 
without iiiuei the survivor should inherit his 
dominions* 

In the contest between William and Robert, 
Henry, the youngest son of the Concjueror, had 
sided with the fatter; but in the treaty that 
was concluded between the brothers, he found 
himself neglected. Full of indignation, he re- 
tired to St. Michael's Mount, a strong fortress 
on the coast of Normandy, and ravaged the 
neighbourhood. Robert and William besieged 
htm with their joint forces, and reduced him to 
the last extremity, by the scarcity of water, 
when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted 
him permission to supply htmsclfi and al»o sent 
him some pipes of wiiie for hu oviw \:^\^« ^S^** 
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in^ reproved by "William for this ill-timcl ^^n^- 
rosity, he repli<»<l, •' Wh:it, zhdh I siifFr*r my bro- 
ther ft) ciit» of thirst ? where f.hall we iin-.l :iTiot.hv»r 
when he is gone?" Prince H^'tity wass »oii aft:'r 
obliged to capitulate; unci b^inv d<:bpolle(l of all 
his patrimony, wandered :ibout for some time 
with a lew faithful adherents, and often felt ths 
deepest distress. 

'i'o the Norman war succeeded iiostilities in 

Scotbnd, and rhew were scarce suspended be«- 

ibre the enmity of Robert and Willi.im was ro- 

iiewed. The hitter had invaded Korm.'indy 

with twenty thousand men; but his prop^rcs* 

was checked by a d^rni^stlc insurrection, and tlic 

intelliirence that tlie Welsh had entered En^'^iand. 

Imincd lately i-eturnini^, by his vigour he crushed 

the rebels, and repelled the invaders; but the 

noise of these potty wars and commoii'^ms soon 

sunk in the tumult of the cnisades, which ra- 

grossed the attention and agitated the he;ir« of 

the principal nations of Europe. 

A TN The Aral^Lms, inflamed !)v the pre^^endcd 

10^')' rcvclulionsof Miihomet, li ul spread th/-'r 

empire from tlie banks of rlw Changes u> 

the str-jiglits of Gibraltar. The 'i'urcoman'', 

who were their brethren in faith, and tlieir rivals 

in dominion, had wrested from them Syria, and 

po sensed themselves of Jerusalem. The bar!)a- 

rous manners of the Turks lerrifu-d the pilgrims 

who attempted to visit the holy «;r*p'.ilchre; and 

the^.e, on their return, filled lill Christendom 

with indignation against the inHdels. Aliove 

the rest, Peter the Hermit, a native of Aniiers 

j/j Picanly, iva5 <//.stinguished by \V\«. v;V^^y>vv^iv.c.^i 

unci the vcJjcincnce (xf his cor:«p\vu\\ts', w^»t n^a^ 

'^' ^ffsvatmcut si£'AiJX%x. tlie Moslem* cott^T^cX \fc> 
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vrordB; he entertained the design of leading 
against them the hardy warriors of the West. 
rope Martin the Second entered into his views ; 
and summoned at Flacentia a council of ec- 
clesiastics and senators so numerousy that they 
were obliged to meet in a plain. The harangue 
of the ponttfiFy and of Peter himself» who repre* 
sented the indignity the Christian name suflFered 
from allowing the holy city to remain in the 
hands of infidels, was answered by the accla* 
nations of a countless multitude* inflamed with 
holy zeal. A second council^ which Martin 
held at Clermont> in Auvergne, was still mora 
fully attended : his pathetic exhortation kindled 
the impatience of his hearers: ** It is the will of 
God! it is the will of God 1" was the universal 
exclamation. The sign of the cross became the 
badge of union^ and was affixed on their right 
shoulder, by all who enlisted themselves in this 
sacred warfare. 

Such was the general ardour, that while the 
youthful and vigorous took up arms, the in- 
firm and aged contributed to the expedition by 
presents and money. A promiscuous disorderly 
multitude of 800,000 persons, impatient to 
conunence operations, under the conduct of 
Peter the Hermit,* attempted to penetrate 
through Hungary and Bulgaria, to Constant!* 
nople; and perished by disease, by famine, and 
the sword. These were followed by the more 
numerous and better disciplined bands from 
France, Germany, Normandv, July, and Kng- 
land, led by Hugh count ot Vermendois, bro* 
Cber to the French king, Raymond count of 

* 5unuised the MoncijUu. 
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I'oulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Bnu 
biint, and Stephen counc of lilois. 

Robert duke of Normandy, impelled by th« 
bravery and mistaken generosity of his spirit, 
had early engaged in the crusade ; but being 
destitute of money, he offered to mortgage, or 
rather sell his dominions, to his brother William, 
for the inadequate sum of ten thousand marks. 
The bargain was soon concluded; and while 
Hobert set ont with a magnificent train for the 
holy landf William possessed himself of Nor* 
mandy, and thus reunited, beneath his au- 
thority, the extensive territories of his father. 

Rufus himself Tvas far from being infected 
with the enthusiasm of the age« He was even 
reputed irreligious, and we are told that he once 
accepted of sixty maiks from a Jew, whose soa 
had been converted to Christianity, and who 
engaged him by the present to assist him in 
bringing back the youth to Judaism. William 
employed both menaces and persuasion for 
thai piirpose; the convert »7as, however, in- 
flexible ; and the king, when he sent to the 
failier, to inform him o£ the event, observed, 
that it WAS but equitable he should retain hali'the 
money for tlie pains he had taken, though he 
had failed of the intended success. 

But whatever might be the religious creed of 

William, certain it is that he quarrelled with 

Ansclm the primate. The king had undertaken 

an expedition against Wales, and required the 

archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers t 

the latter was afraid to refuse, but sent them 

/^ fjiiifcrahly accoutred, ihat William thwaben- 

^^y Jj/m with a prosecution. Kffavts cv.tka v^> 

fMcA extremities between t.beia»x\xux N.'fts^\«v, 



fn feat for his life, retired beyond sea ; and all 
his temporalities were seized. Bnt he wa& re> 
ceived with great respect by the Roman pon- 
tiS, who espoused his cause with so much zeal 
as even to menace the king with excommuni- 
cation, though he suspended to fulminate his 
edict. 

The cession of Normandy and Maine * ^ 
had extended the dominions, but by di- . J^^ * 
viding, had weakened the power of 
William. The Norman nobles in their revolts 
were supported by the French monarch. Helie 
lord of Ic Fieche, a small town of Anjou, had 
acquired the aifecxions of the citizens of Maine ; 
and being introduced into the town of Man.s 
pressed the siege of the citadel. William, who 
was hunting m Devonshii-e when he received 
the intelligence of this hostile attempt, was so 
provoked, that he immediately turned bis horse, 
and galloped to the port of Dartmouth. lis 
found the weather so tempestuous that the ma- 
riners considered it dangerous to put to tea ; 
but William ordered them to set sail inbtantly, 
telling them, that they never yet heurci of a 
king that was drcjwnod. By his celerity ai:d 
vigour, he preserved the citadel of Mans, an J 
pursued Helie into his ov/n territurios; hut in 
the siege of the castle of M;ijol l:c received a 
wound, which obliged him to abandon the en- 
terprise, and to return to Enghmd. 

This check, however, had not diminished in 
the king the insatiate desire of ^^icquisition* 
William, earl of l^oictiers, and duke ot Guienijc, 
in&stmedwjtlrthe..splrit of .adventure, dOLvrcxxvwxvHV 
£o join the £rusHders; and as \\e \.oo >n*av\m^ 
tpouex to equip -hijuselty ht pro^^^L X.O. ^^'^^' 
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gage his dominions to ihe king of England, w1i9 
accepted the ofFer, and had prepared a fleet and 
army to escort the money, and to take pos<;eS' 
sion of the rich provinces of Giiiennc and Poic- 
tou» when an accident put a final stop to all hi§ 
ambitiouf projects and views of aggrandise^ 
ment. He was engaged in the New Forest 
in hunting, accompanied by Walter Tyrrcl, a 
French gentleman, remarkable for liis skill in 
archery; and as William dismounted after a 
chace, Tyrrel, impatient to shew his dexterity, 
let fly an arrow at a stag which suddenly started 
before him. The arrow glancing from a tree^ 
struck the king in the breast, and instantly 
killed him. Tyrrel, fearful of suspicions which 
perhaps he was conscious of incurring, without 
informing the royal attendants, gained the sea 
shore, embarked for France, and proceeded on 
an expedition to Jerusalem, as a penance for his 
involuntary crime. The body cf William was 
found by the country people, and conveyed in 
a cart to Winchester, where it was interred.* 
Perfidiour, and oppressive, the extremes (>f jprodi- 
gality and rapacity, wliich were reconciled in 
him, had long estranged from htm the hearts of 
his subjects. The cliief monuments that per- 
petuate his name are the Tower, Westminster 
Hall, and London Bridge. 

Adorned witli the barren laurels which he 
had acquired by his valour in rescuing Jerusa- 
lem from the infidels, Robert was returning to 
his native country, when in passing througU 

♦ TJw person who ctwierd the corpte tA K>rfTW Vj iatcr- 
mtint wMs nzmed Purkm, and some ot Vvi Aow^tkAaaxA ^ 
*W^ rorjr du/ reside a ear tlieuma ipofc. . 
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Tfht was itiuek with the chamu of SybiUat 
iauj^hter of an Italian count, whose hand 
oUcited and obtained. But while in tliat 
rio«s climate he indulged his passion, his 
ids in England and Normandy in vain ez- 
ed his arrival ; and the crown, which both 
4rth and martial repuution entitled him to, 
usurped by his younger brother* 
•ince Henry was hunting with * j^ 
IS in the New Forest, when that jiqq* 
arch met his fate ; and, hastening 
Vinchester, extorted by menaces the royal 
mre from William de Breteuil, the keeper. 
;uin^ without delay his journey to London, 
having assembled some noblemen and pre- 
, whom his address or liberality eained to 
ide, he was saluted king ; and in less than 
s days after his brother's death, was so- 
dy crowned by Maurice bishop of Lon- 

maintain the dignity which he had thus 
;ularly usurped, j&enry resolved to court, 
air professions, the favour of his subjects, 
passed a charter, which was framed to 
*dy many of the grievous oppressions that 
been complained of, during the reigns of 
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to be appointed, who should be answerable for 
the trust; and he consented not to dispose of 
any heiress in marriage, but by the advice of 
all his barons. He renounced the right of im* 
posing moneyage, and of levying taxes ut plea- 
sure, on the farms which the barons retained ia 
their own h;inds ; he offered a pardon for all 
oiFcnccs, and forgave all debts due to the 
crown ; he required that the vassals of the barons 
should enjoy the same privile;i;es which he 
granted to his own; and he promised a general 
coniirmation and observance of the laws of king 
Edward, for >\'hich die English had long sighed 
• in vain. 

Such were the chief articles of this celebrated 
charter, a copy of whicli was lodged in some 
abbey of each county ; but which, thou;;h it 
served the present purpose, in less tlian a cen- 
tury fell into oblivion. Henry was reatly to 
promi-sf, but slow lo redress •.Micvaiiccs which 
flowed from the exercise of regal authority. 
To increase indeed liis pr)pularity, lie committed 
to ])rison Ralph Flanrjbard, bisliop of Durham, 
v/ho J: ad been the chief iiistnunent of oppression 
under his brf»ther ; but tliis act wa'i folluwcil by 
anotlier which was a direct violation ol liis ov:r 
charter: lie kept tlie see of Durham variuit for 
live years, and, during that time, recti /ed its 
revenues. 

Sen'iible of the great auilioriiy which An- 

sclm had acquired by hut character of piety, 

and liy the persecution he had sustaine.d9 he wa> 

anxious to engage his friendUiip;7ind accord- 

j'n/^/x rem stilted him ill hi'i dij»;uities. J |e next 

ybr/Tioc/ :i ^dcaign of marty'uvg M'^vAdw, d^xi^Vftx 

<^^' MulcK^lm the, third, Isi^^t ^t^)\\?LT\^, ^-^v^ 
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niece to Edgar Alhcling; which contract 
being settled, her espousals with Henry wer« 
celebrated by tlic primate, with great pomp 
and magnificence. 

By his marriage with a Saxon princess, 
Henry had endeared himself to tlio English, 
vlinsc support became ncccisiiry for the * j^ 
defence of his crown. RobtTt, on his |]^v/ 
arrival from Italy, had establislied his 
authority over Normandy, and was invited into 
England by several of the principal nobility; 
even the seamen were affected with tlie general 
popularity of his character; and carried over to 
him the greater part of the fleet, which had been 
equipped to oppose his passage. By caresses 
and declarations, by the influence of Anselni, and 
the name of Matilda, Hjenry asseniblM a suf- 
ficient force to encounter his brotlier, and pressed 
forwards towards Portsmouth, where lie had . 
landed. The two armit s lay in sight 'if each 
other for several days witlinut coming to action: 
lK)th princes secmeil apprelicnsive ot the event, 
and, by the rrediation of Ansi'hn, a treaty took 
place. It w;is stipulated tJiat Koljcrt, in lieu of 
his pretensions to England, slumld receive a 
portion of ;^000 marks ; that if cither of the 
princes died, the survivor should succeed to his 
dominions; and that the adherents of each 
shot I Id receive a full pardon. 

Though the advantage of this treaty wai 
manifestly on the side of Henry, he was the 
first to violate it ; and to watch ilie moment to 
iivengc himself on the friends of Rohcrt. The 
usual violence and tyranny of the Norman ba- 
rons soon afforded Iiim an opponww'vt'^ \c^ V>\\vi^ 
to trial, Mnd to execute the cAr\s ot SV«e>N*wx>^ 
K 2 ^x«s 
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and Sarrey, the principdi abettors of Robert. 
Enraged at their fate» that prince had passed 
orer to £nfl;land^ and remonstrated severely 
with his brother; but he met with so cold a re- 
ception» that he fancied his own liberty in dan- 
ger, and was glad to purchase an escape by re^ 
signing his pension. 

jThe misconduct of Robert encouraged the 
ambition of Henry. The former was alter- 
nately plunged in the most dissolute pleasuresf 
or abandoned to the most womanish superstition s 
and Normandy became a scene of Tiolence and 
depredation. To arail himself of these dis* 
orders, Henry ^th a formidable army entered 
the dutchy. In his first campaign he took 
Baieux by storm, and was admitted into Caent 
In his second, Robert, roused from his lethargyt 
advanced to meet him, with a view of termi- 
nating their quarrels in a decisive battle : he re- 
sumed his wonted spirit ; he animated his troops 
by his example ; and in the first charge broxe 
the English ranks ; but when he^ad the fairest 
prospect of victory, his hopes were blasted by 
the cowardice and flight of one of his generals; 
and Robert with ten thousand of his followers 
were made prisoners* Normandy submitted 
to the victor; and the vanquished prince vras 
carried into England, and detained during the 
remainder of his life in the castle of Cardiff in 
Glamorganshire. 

The conquest of Normandy seemed to establish 

the throne of Henry ; and, having obtained his 

ends, he no longer .yielded an implicit obedience 

to the opinions of Anselm, who had treated hini 

WTicA contnmzcj : a violent rupture took place 

bctw^n tbpm; bat» by the medSL^Uotv^o^ die 
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)e, matters were brou^j^ht to an accommo- 
ion, which if it did not restore connJLMicc, 

an end to animobity^ ,both witii the prelate 
! the holy see. y ^ /^ .' / ' : •» 
Tonn this cnib«irrassmcnt Henry "Wns • *,. 
-cely delivered, before lie was in- iwvo' 
/ed in another. Thoiif^h lie had de- 
leJ Robert a prisoner in Kn^^land, he liad 
listed William, the son of that prince, a 
ith about six yeirs old, to the care of Halie 
St. Sacn, a nobleman of strict honour and 
•bity, who had married Robert's natural 
igluer. Henry had sf)on reason to repent of 

choice; for when he desired to recover 
iscssion of William's pers(Mi, Halie conveyed 
pupil to the court of Fulk, count f^f Anjnu,and 
n obtained for him the protection of Lewis 

Gross, kinp; of France. I'hese measures de- 
ndcd the presence of Henry in Normandy ; 
[ on the frontiers of that dutchy, he wajj^cd 
unequal but not an inglorious war, against 

count of Anjou, and ihe king of France, 
3 supported the pretensiouj; of the son of Ro- 
t. By his address, liowever, he detached 
:k from the interests of the confederates; 
i by hij; vigour and conduct, he soon after 
ipclltd Lewis to sul)scril>e a peace, in which 
chiims of the younjr prince were forgottt.-n. 
loon after the affairs of Normandy were ad- 
ed, Henry met with one of the severest do- 
itic «"alamities, that liiiman nature can undcr- 
Hii only son, William, liad reached liis 
liteenih year; he had been. iitHancrd to the 
ighter of Fulk, c<nu"it of Anjou; and had 
n acknowled;^^cd as successot to xW V\w;vJx<^^vcv 
unglufid, an J Ui^ dutchy oi '^^ovxvvdvA^; . ^''^^- 
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tainedat Barfleur^ whence Henry had embarked 
to return to England) some hours after his 
father, his captain and crew liad consumed the 
mterval in drinking; and when they weighed 
anchor, in their impatience to overtake the king, 
they struck the ship on a rock, where she im* 
mediately foundered. William was instantly 
put into the long-boat, and had already got 
dear of the ship ; when hearing the cries of liis 
natural sister, the countess c)fPerchc, he ordered 
the seamen to row back, in hopes of saving her. 
But the numbers who then crowded in, soon 
sunk the boat ; and the prince with all his reti- 
nue pcri&licd. Above an hundred and forty 
young noblemen of the principal families of 
£ngland and Normandy were lost on this oc- 
casion ; and the only person who escaped to 
relate tlic melancholy talc, was a butcher of 
Rouen, who clung to the mast, and was taken 
up the next morning by fishermen. 
A D When this mournful intelligence was 
1V21 ' ^^^^^y^^ ^^ Henry, he fainted away, 
' and never after recovered his wonted 
chc:irfulncss. He had now no legitimate issue 
except one dauglitcr, Matilda, whom he had be- 
trotlied, when only eight years of age, to the 
emperor Henry tlie fifth, and whom he had sent 
over to be educated in Germany. Fearful lest 
her absence and marriage into a foreign family 
should endanger tlie succession, and in hopes 
of male heirs, Henry obtained the hand of 
Adalair, daughter of Godfrey duke of Lovaine. 
-AdaJair, however, proved barren in his om- 
hpices ; und Fulk count, of At\\o\\ Awakening 
f^/f/e/i/ousy, he thought it prudcwX Xo cowcxWwX.^ 
>/>// l^ U'Uow'tns his dauKlucr "WaxWO^ji, ^\\<^ 
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widpwy on Geoffrey the spn 

[ovemmexit of Henry was ar- 
as little oppressive as the nc« 
0air6 would permit. The te« 
's demesnes were not only 
i the court graiis with pro- 
vmish carriages whenever his 
prograss into any of the coun- 
ities were aggravated by the 
rhich they were inforced; but 
with rigour those who had 
dence by adding insult to op- 

tyof England enabled * r\ 

Normandy, and soon jiui' 

his satisfaction was in*- * 

laughter, the empress Matilda, 

) bed of a son, who was named 

this occHciont the nobility of 

ormandy renewed to that prin« 

fiealty wh'ch they had already 

lore son$ of whom she was ^c« 

ed, augmented Henrv's parti- 

It some incursions of the Welsh 

I to return to England, when be 

tacked by an illness, at St. Denis 

m eating too plentifully of lam- 

t>Ted fatal to him. He died In 

1 year of his age, and the thlrty- 

riy leaving by will his daughter 
of all his dominions^ His body 
O England, and interred m the 
Ihg. 
certainly one of the mou accom- 
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( had just become a vridpw, on Geoffrey the spa 

of that prince. 
\ Though the govemmexit of Henry was ar- 
bitrary^ it was as little oppressive as the ne« 
cessity of his affairs would permit* The te- 
nants of the Icing's demesnes were not only 
obliged to provicle the co\ut ffrvUs with pro* 
visions, but to furnish carriages whenever his 
j majesty made a progress into any of the coun- 
/ ties. These duties were aggravated by the 
I insolence with which they were inforced; but 
' Henry punished with rigour those who had 
abused his confidence by adding insult to op- 
pression. 

The tranquillity of England enabled a r\ 
Henry to revisit Normandy, and soon jiui' 
after his arrival, his satisfaction was in*- * 

creased by h»s daughter, the empress Matilda^ 
being brought to bed of a son, who was named 
after him. On this occasion, the nobility of 
England and Normandy renewed to that prin« 
cess the oath of fealty wh<ch they had already 
sworn. Two more sons of "w^iom she was Wc« 
cessively delivered, augmented Henrv's parti* 
ality for h^ ; but some incursions of the Welsh 
determined him to return to England, when be 
was suddenly attacked by an illness, at St. Denis 
le Forment, from eating too plentifully of lam- 
preys, which proved fatal to nim. He died in 
the sixtv-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, leaving by will his daughter 
Matilda the heir of all his dominions^ His body 
was brcmght to England, and interred m the 
^ abbey of Readihg. 

Henry was certainly one of tbe tcvo"\ ^^^^xa* 
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informed of her father's death, before she 
found another had usurped her rights. Yet Ste- 
phen was far from being freefrom apprehension ; 
he dreaded, in particular, Robert eail of Glo- 
ccster, natural son to the late king, a man of 
honour and abilities, and zealously attached to 
his sister Matilda. This nobleman indeed took 
the oath of fealty to Stephen ; but he took it 
with the reserve that tljc king should never in- 
vade any of his rights or dignities. The clergy 
and the nobility imitated hir, example ; and many 
of the latter, as the price of submission, required 
the right of ibrtifying their castles, and of put* 
tirig themselves in a state of defence. All Eng- 
land was immediately filled with their fortresses ; 
and the aristocratical power, which is usually 
so oppressive in feudal governments, rose rapidly 
to a height brfore unknown, and overshadowed 
the regal authority. 

Eut Stephen was not of a disposition tamely 
to submit to these encroachments, without a 
severe retaliation. He indulged his mercenaries 
in every specie?; of deprrdation ; and the indig- 
nation with which the English bore their arro- 
gance was fomented by tfiC carl of Gloccster, 
•who retiring beyond sea, solemnly renounced his 
allegiance, and sent the king a defiance. About 
the same time David, king of Scotland, appeared 
at the head of an army m defence of his niece 
•MuMlda's title, and penetrating in:o Yorkshire, 
committed the most barbarous devastations. 
The fury of his ravarircs enraged the northern 
hiirons, who might other'.vire have bcr»n inclined 
tojrjjji him; they iisiieml^^Cid t\\p\: ^':v.':.^"\\^ \ -w^d 
at North AJJerton viv/uited x\\^ ewtTa-j. 'W^ 
battle was obstinate ; bu\. xViu T^cou ^ejt ^^^ 
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featccl ; David and liis son Henry narrowly es- 
caped the pur:>iiit of ihe victors ; and this success 
awed the mal-contents iiiLo submission. 

Stephen, however, soon became embroiled 
v/lth die clergy. Many of the prelates acted as 
barons, and employed ilicir military power 
against their sovereign, or their neighbours. 
Amongst these, Roger bishop of Salisbury had 
built two castles at Slicrborne and the Devizes ; 
and liis nephew Alexander, bishop of Lincolni 
liad erected a fortress at Newark." Stephen, sen- 
sible of the mischiefs attending tlic«.e multiplied 
citadels, resolved to begin witli destroying thobC 
of the clergy. On pretence of a fray which had 
arisen between the retinues of tlie bisliop of Sa- 
lisbury and the earl of Brittany, he seized both 
that prelate and the bishop of Lincoln, and 
obliged them to deliver up their strong places. 

The bishrjp of WIncliester, armed with a lega- 
tine commission, though the king's brother, for- 
got the lies of blood in the ])rlvilegLS of iii.i order. 
In a synod at Westminster he complained of the 
impiety of Steplien's uieasures, and that assem- 
bly summoned the king to justify himself before 
lliem. Stephen, instead (;I' resenting the indig- 
i.liy, sent Aubery de liarc to plead his cause, 
who accused the two jirelates of treason and 
st?dition. TJie synod however refused to examine 
their comliict until the casiles v. ere restoi.jd; 
and while this d'ii.fiWii: aoginenteJ the dis- x j^ 
content of tlie ;>ei;;)it, ti.e empi e^jii Ma- , * ' 
tilda, invited by liic legate hlniscli*, aiid 
acn^mpanied by the e^il of Glrcestcr, landed, 
and was'specdily joined by many persons of dis- 
limiion. ^ /_ 

The war iajmpd'aU'ly b.roVc ouiVtv^N^T^ c^\x- 



let ; and England, for more than a year, wa* 
distressed and laid waste by the mutual rage of 
the contending factions. At last a battle took 
])1acc between Stephen and the earl of Glo<:ester. 
After a riolent shock, the two wings of the 
royalists were put to flight ;^ and Stephen him^ 
^eiff snrrounded by the enemy, was bonic down 
by numbers, and uken prisoner. 

Had Matilda been capable of moderation, ov 
had she attended to the counsels of her best 
friends, she might now have defied the intrigues 
of her enemies i but she was by nature passionate 
jmd imperxoos ; nor did she know how to tern* 
per by affability the harshness of a refusal. Ste- 
phen's queen, seconded by many of the nobility^ 
petitioned for the liberty of her husband, on con* 
dition that he should renounce the crown, and 
retire into a convent ^ the legate desired that 
prince Kustace, his nephew, mis^ht inherit Bou- 
logne, and the other patrimonial estates of his 
fauicr ; and the Londoners applied for the esta* 
blishmcnt of king Edwaxd's laws, instead of 
those of king Henry. All these petitions, how- 
ever, were rejected in the most haughty and pe- 
remptory manner ; and the legate, availing him- 
M J. sc^f ^f ^cf indiscretion, excited tlie Lon- 
114 1* ^°^" to revolt. Mat3da, informed of 
* their intentions to seize her person, fled 
to Oxford, and thence to Winchester : the siege 
of that city was instantly formed by the Icc^ate^ 
who had assembled his vassals, aad had been 
joined by the mercenaries of Stephen. The 
piinecss made her escape ; but earl Robert, her 
brother, fell into the hands o( xhe ctuemY. The 
impress, sensible of his ment ut^A. Vnv^Qrcwvcft, 
lonxented to exchange Siev^UtTi £^3t V\X5k\ -atA. 
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th6 civil war was rekindled with greater fury 
than ever. 

During the captivity of Stephen, Normandy 
had jsubxnitted to the earl of Anjou ; and Robert 
persuaded Geoffrey to let his son Henry, a 
youngprince of great hopes, pass over into Engr 
land. This expedient, however, produced nothing 
decisive ; the war was still continued with various 
success ; ^nd Matilda, harassed with incessant 
action, sought repose with her son in Normandy. 

The weakness of the competitors, rather than 
any decrease of mutual animosity, at last pro- 
duced a tacit cessation of arms in England ; and 
many of the nobility had embarked m the holy 
wars, when an event happened that threatened 
a revival of hostilities. Prince Henry, who had 
reached his sixteenth year, desirous of receiving 
the honour of knighthood, from his ^reat unclei 
David, king of Scotland, had repaired to that 
court with a great retinue, and thence made 
several incursions into England. In these, his 
dexterity' and vigour, his valour and prudence, 
raised the hopes of his party, and soon after his 
return to Normandy, he was, by Matilda's con- 
sent, invested in that duchy. Upon t^e death of 
his father Geoffrey, which happened in the sub- 
sequent year, he took possession both of Anjou 
and Maine, and gained a ereat accession by his 
marriage with Seanor, daughter and heiress 
of William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou, 
who had been divorced frOm I^ewis the seventh 
of France. 

The lustre which he received from this acqui- 
sition had such ^ effect in EnglxtidtX^X'QrDkSbt^ 
Stepbea^ desirous to insure dwf ctOVa \o\C\% ^^^ 
^usvu9, required the archbitAiojjji of CJwxxtrfts^ 
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to anoint tl-at prince as his successor, the pri- 
mate refused compliance, and escaped beyond 
sea from tlie resentment of his sovereign. 

Henry, informed of these dispositions, in- 
vaded England; and at Malmesbury prepared 
to encounter Stephen in a pitched battle. The 
great men on both sides, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a decisive action, compelled the rival 
princes to a negotiation. The death of Eus- 
tace, during the treaty, facilitated its conchision. 
On the deihise of Stephen, the crown was to 
revert to Henry ; and William, Stephen's sur- 
viving son, was to succeed to the earldom of 
Boulogne, and his patrimonial estate. After 
all the barons had sworn to tlie observance of 
this treaty, and done homage to Henry, as heir 
apparent to the crown, that prince evacuated 
the kingdom ; and the death ot Stephen, which 
happened the next year, after a short illness, in 
th« fiftieth year of his age, put an c^d to farther 
jealousies. 

Had Stephen succeeded by a just title, and 
been left to the quiet exercise of his power, he 
appears to have been well qualified to have 
promoted the happiness of his subjects. He was 
possessed of industry, activity, and courage; and 
though his judgment may be arraigned, his hu^. 
mamty must be acknowledged, and his address 
comniended. His elevatioa to the throne pro- 
duced neither satisfaction to himself, nor pros- 
perity to Tiis people. During his whole reign, 
England was rent with civil broils ; and amidst 
these, appeals to the pope became common in 
every ecclesiastical controversy, tliough tliey 
Lad always been prohibited by the English laws. 
fft^ace theses ofliomG made ata^Vd^^^o^cessia 
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Its encrostchmonts, and ultimately pretended to 
t paramount authority over the kings of this 
country themselves. .,; ./*' .'"\' ' 
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Ileignn of Henry 1 1 • Richard I • 

Wi I EN Henry the second was called to the 
throne of England, he was master, in 
right of his father, of Anjou and Touraine ; in 
that of his mother, ofNormvindy and Maine; In 
that of his wifc,of Gnicnnc, Po'Ctou, Xaintonge, 
Auveme, Pcrigord, Angoumois, and the L!mo- 
sin \ and he soon after annexed Brittany to his 
otlicr states \ all which rendered him one of the 
most powerful monarchs in Christendom, and an 
object of great jealousy to the king of France. 

But to countervail the advantages of swaying 
the sceptre over such a nunicrous people and 
extensive territories, the subjects of Henry were 
disunited by situation and by law, by language 
and by manners > and the prince himself, from 
his residence in England, was considered as a 
kind of foreigner in his French dominions ; yet 
under every circumstance, the rising grandeur 
of the house of Ainou or Plantagcnct, could not 
fhil'to impress with terror the king of Francp. 
Lewis had ever maintained a strict union with 
Stephen, and had endeavoured to prop the tot- 
tering fortunes of that bold usurper. But after 
tins prince's death, it W4iB too late to tliink of 
opposing tJie succession of Henry, who had been 
received in England willi the acclamations of 
all orders of men. 

The first acts of his government correspondfd 
to the high idea eutcruined o£ \u6 'i\j\\vCvis. \Vi 

L 2 ^VSYV\VV=^v 
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dismissed the obnoxious inereenaries of Stephen ; 
Revoked all grants made by his predecessors ; 
restored the coin which had been debased dur- 
ing the former reign; and was rigorous in the 
execution of justicei and the suppression of vio- 
lescc* 

Hii brother Geoffrey^ by the voluntary election 
of the inhabitantSyhad acquired the city and coun- 
ty of Nantz; but dying soon''after he had taken 
possession of themy Henry* as his heir, claimed 
these territories. By a contract of marriage 
which he entered into between his son, tlien only 
five years old, and a daughter of Lewis, still in 
her cradle, he prevailed on the latter prince not 
to oppose his pretensions ; and crossing the seas, 
he entered Brittany with a formidable aimy. 
The able conduct of the king procured him stUl 
more important advantages ; by his address he 
concluded another marriage between his third 
son, GeofFrcy, and the daughter and heiress of 
the duke of Brittany : the duke of Brittany died 
soon after ; and Henry, as the guardian of his 
infant son and daughter-in-law, took possession 
of that principality, 

The French king had been an inactive spec- 
Utor of the progress of Henry in Brittany ; but 
he resisted his attempts to seize the county of 
Thoulouse. An open war was kindled between 
the two monarchs ; but it was productive of no 
memorable event ; and the differences of these 
potent rivals were accommodated by the media- 
tion of the pope. 

A I> ^" ^^' return to England, Henry di- 
jj'^j ' rected hi$ attenuontowaidstbecticroarfi- 
meats of Rome: these ViaA pwrs^^froQ^ il 
^V'ditjrnot to be brooked b^ ^y^tw* dt\wk 



tigh sfTrif ; 9Ti<f fdiacilTta^ hf s' cfesigti' of sup* 
pressing them, he advanced to the dignity of 
metropolitan, Becket, his chancellor, ot whose 
flexibility of temper he had mdd€ a ^^onjg^ es* ^ 
timatc. ""'» 

Thomas k Becket was born of reputable parentsi 
in the city of London. He early insinuatied him- 
•elf into the favour of Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and obtained from that prelate con- 
siderable preferment. This enabled nim to pur- 
sue at Boulogne, the study of civil and canon 
law; and by gradual advances, he rose to the 
dignity of chancellor of England. Being of a 
gay and splendid turn, and apparently little 
tenacious of ecclesiastical privileges, Henry 
thought him the fittest person, on the death of 
Theobald, for the high station of metropolitan ; 
but no sooner was he installed in this dignity, 
than he altered his demeanor and conduct. He 
maintained in his retinue and attendants alone, 
his ancient pomp and lustre ; in his own per- 
son he affected the greatest austerity; seemed 
perpetually employed in relciting prayers, and 
pious lectures; and all men rf penetration plainly 
saw that he was meditating some great design. 

Henry, though he perceived too late, that 
Becket was wholly intent on promoting the in- 
terests of his order, was far from relinquishing 
his desien of retrenching the clerical usurpations. 
The schistn for the papacy which divided all 
Earope, afforded him an opportunity favourable 
to his projects. Among other inventions to 
obtain money, the clergy nad induced the neces- 
sity of penance as an atonement for sin ; and the 
sums of money ihat were received by the ^ricst^ 
in Jim of tbete pcasmces, axe «aad v^^^-Sln^ ^-v^ 
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ceeded the amount of the king's revenue* To 
ease his people of so heavy an imposition, Henry 
demanded that a civil officer of his appointment* 
should he present in all ecclesiastical courts, and 
^diould for the future give his consent to every 
compositiony which was made with sinners for 
their spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced 
all immediate subordination to the magistrate ; 
and as many of* them were of low character, 
crimes of the blackest dye were co;nmitted daily 
with impunity by them. An hundred murders 
since the king's accession had been perpetrated 
by men in holy orders. A clerk in Worcester- 
shire, having^ebauched a gentleman's daughter, 
had proceeded to murder the father ; the general 
indignation against the crime, moved tlie king 
to attempt the i^emedy of an abuse which had 
become so palpable ; he required that the clerk 
should be. delivered. tip, and receive condign 
pimishment from the magistrate. Beckct m« 
sisted on the privikges of the church, and main- 
tained, no greater punishment could he inflicted 
on the criminal than degradation. Henry, ex- 
asperated, summoned an assembly of the pre- 

- lates of England ; and demanded whether they 
were willing to submit the affair to the ancient 
lavrs of the kingdom : and though at first they 
endeavoured to evade the question, by the ex- 
ception of their own order^ they yielded soon after 
to his menaces. Becket, however, for a long time 
remained inflexible ; and at last rather complied 
in consequence of the desires of the court of 
Rome, than of the threats of the king. 
But Henry was not content with a declaration 

'o general terms ; he resolved to d^t^iiw^ ex^x^sdy . 
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those la^^ to which he required obedience ; and 
in order to mark the limits between the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions^ he summoned a 
general council of the nobility ^d prelates at 
Clarendon ; when br his influence or authority, 
the laws so favourable to prerogative* known by 
the name of the Constituiiomj of Clarendon^ were 
voted without opposition* 

Henry» by thus reducing the ancient customs 
of the realm to writing, endeavoured to prevent 
all future dispute, on the subjects which they 
related, and thought he had thus fully established 
the superiority of the legislature above all spi- 
. ritual canons. Apprehensive, however, that the 
bishops mi^ht retract their consent to these con- 
stitutions, ne required them to set their seal to 
them. Becket, of all the prelates, alone opposed 
his will ; but finding himself deserted even by 
bis bretb-en, he at length gave way, and engaged 
by oath, legally^ with good falth^ and without fraud 
or resenatiovy to observe them. The ratification 
of the pope was still thought requisite ; bat 
though Alexander owed the highest obligations 
to Henry, he rejected the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, which he saw would render England in* 
dependent of the papal power ; and only offered, 
for the sake of peace, to ratify a few 9^ the least 
important articles* 

Becket no sooner learnt the determin^^tion of 
the Roman pontiff, than he expressed the deepest 
sorrow for his compliance, and endeavoured to 
engage the other bishops to adhere to their com* 
mon rights, in which he represented the interest 
and honour o£ God to be concerned. Tq Tc«^5A 
him feel his resentment, Henry exciX.ed ^^wvsv 
A«n u prosecution for some laud xh^xV^ ^^^^ 
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and when the primate excused himself, on ac* 
count of indisposition, from appearing, that 
prince summoned a great council at Northamp- 
ton, in which he was arraigned as guilty of a 
contempt of the king's court ; and being con- 
demned, all his goods and chattels were confis- 
cated. 

Henry, not satisfied with this sentence, how- 
ever violent and oppressive, soon after required 
Becket to give in the accounts of his adminis- 
tration while chancellor ; and estimated the ba- 
lance due, at 44,000 marks ; for which he de- 
manded sureties. In this emergency, several of 
die primate's friends advised him to resign his 
see, on condition of receiving an acquittal ; but 
the daring spirit of Becket rejected these timid 
counsels ; and he determined to brave his ene- 
mies. After celebrating mass, where he had 
previously ordered that the entroit to the com-' 
munion service should begin with the words, 
princes sat and spake agamst nie, arrayed in the sa- 
cred vestments,' and bearing the cross aloft in 
his hands, h6 entered the royal apartments ; and 
declared that he put himself and his see under 
the protection of the supreme pontifl>/- "^^ ( 

This appeal to the pope in a civil cause, was 
a matter new and unprecedented ; but Bucket 
was resolute to persevere in it. He refused to 
hear the sentence which the barons and sheriffs 
had passed on the king's claim : and, having in 
vain asked permission to leave Northampton, he 
withdrew secretly to the sea-coast, and found a 
vessel which conveyed him to France, where he 
wzs received with every token of regard. 

To provide against the consequences of the 
trench ivhich imiJended between \jAifc Vac^^A^^va- 
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and the apostolic see, Henry inhibited^ under 
severe penalties, all appeals to the pope or arch- 
bishop : he declared it tre;isonable to bring iVoxn 
either of them an interdict upon the kingdom^ 
and punishable, in secular clergymen, by the 
loss of their eyes, and castration $ in regulars^ by 
amp;itation of their feet : and in laics, with 
death. 

On the otlier hand, Becket not only issued a 
censure, excommunicating the king's chief mi« 
nistersby name, but also abrogated and annulled 
the constitutions of Clarendon ; and declared 
tliat he suspended the spiritual thunder over 
Henry himself, solely that the prince might 
avoid the blow by a timely repentance. 

Henry eluded the immediate danger, by flat* 
tering Alexander with the prospect of a speedr 
reconciliation between himself and Becket, which 
at length took place ; and Becket was allowed 
to return, on conditions which may be esteemed 
both honourable and advantageous to that pre» 
late. He was not required to give up any rights 
of the church, or resign any of those pretensions 
which had been the original ground of the con- 
troversy. It was agreed that all these questions 
should be buried in oblivion s but that Becket 
and his adherents should, without making farther 
submission, be restored to all tlieir livings, and 
that even the possessors of such benefices as de- 
pended on the see of Canterbury, and had been 
filled during the primate's absence, should be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to supply the 
vacancies. In return for concessions which 
trenched so deeply on the honour and dignity of 
the crown, Henry reaped only the advantage of 
leein^ his ministers absolved {rom xht ^leavscw^^ 
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of excommunication pronounced against them, 
and of preventing the interdict, with which his 
kingdom had been threatened. It was easy in- 
deed to see how much he dreaded that event, 
♦hen a prince of so high a spirit, on one occa- 
sion humiliated himself so far as to hold the 
stirrup of the haughty Becket, while he mounted 
his horse. 

But Henry did not even gain a temporary 
tranquillity by his concession. While he daily 
dreaded the sentence of excommunication, he 
had thought it prudent to associate his son prince 
Henry in the royalty. The ceremony had been 
performed by .the hands of Roger, archbishop 
of York ; but Becket pretended, as archbishop of 
Canterbury, he had the sole right to officiate* 
and therefore, in the name of the pope, he sus- 
pended the archbishop of York, and excommu- 
nicated th^x bishops o£ London and Salisbury, 
with ethers who had assisted at the coronation 
of the prince. 

. ^Tie king, who was then at Baieux, being ve* 
hemently agitated on hearing this new instance 
of Becket's arrogance, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants, whose want of 
zeal, he said, had so long left him exposed to 
the enterprises of that ungrateful and imperious 
prelate. Four gentlemen q£ his household, Re- 
ginald Fitz-Urse, William de Traci, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking these pas- 
sionate expressions to be a hint for the primate's 
death, immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other ; and swearing to avenge their 
prince's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court. 
Some menacing expressions which they had 
dropped, gSLve a suspicion of thevr dt^\^xv\ :a?nd 
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the king dispatched a messenger after them, 
charging them to attempt nothing against die 
person of Becket : but these orders arrived too 
late to prevent their fatal purpose. The four 
assassinsy tliough they took different roads to 
England^ arrived nearly at the same time at 
Saltwoody near Canterbury, and being there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in 
great haste to the archiepiscopal palape. They 
tound the primate, who trusted entirely to the 
sacredness of his character, very slenderly at- 
tended ; and though they threw out many me- 
naces and reproaches against him, he was so in- 
capable of fear, that, without using any pre- 
cautions against their violence, he immediately 
proceeded to St. Benedict's church to hear ves- 
pers* They followed him thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with 
many blows, retired without experiencing any 
opposition. 

Such was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, 
a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflex- 
ible spirit, who was able to cover to the world, 
and probably to himself, the enterprises of pride 
and ambition, under the disguise of sanctity, and 
of zeal for the interests of religion ; but who cer- 
tainly was a bad subject, and uierefore could not 
be a good man. 

Henry, on the first report of Becket's violent 
measures, had purposed to have him arrested, 
and had already taken some steps towards the 
execution of that design ; but the intelligence of 
his murder threw the prince into great consterna- 
tion; and he was immediately semvVAe c^l \^^ 
dangerous consequences which he h^d te2c^QVv\.^ 
uppreboMd £rom so horrible an evetiX.. 1^^ 
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irom the king, tlieir zeal for the memory 
:ket found employment in extolling the 

of his martyrdom. Endless were the pa« 
cs on his rirtues ; and the miracles "viTOUght 
leliques were more numerous, more ridi- 
, and more impudently attested, than 
tirhich ever filled the legend of any coa* 

or maityr. Two years after his death he 
inonized by pope Alexander; a solemn 

was established for celebrating his merits : 
dy was enriched with presents from all 
if Christendom ; pilgrimages were per- 
i to obtain his intercession with heaven | 
was computed, th;it in one year, above an 
jd thousand pilgrims arrived in Canter* 
ind paid their devotions at his shrine, 
he mean time, Henry, delivered a jx 
nstant danger of the thunders of ^ •' ^y 
itican, undertook an expedition * 

: Ireland. That island, about the middle 

twelfth century, besides several small 

contained the principal soveteignties of 
er, Leinster, Mcath, Ulster, and Con* 
t, and as it had been usual for tlie one or 
icr of these to take the lead in their wars, 
9as commonly some prince, who seemed, 
i time, to act as monarch of Ireland. Ro- 
3'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
xd to this dignity ; but his government, 
fed even within his own territory, could 
ite the people in any measures, eitlier for 
ablishmcnt of order, or for defence against 
icrs. The ambition of Henry had, very 
nhis reign, been moved by the prospect of 
idvantages, to attempt the subjecting pf 
i ; and a pretence was OTily V79c&usx%\!^\ti« 
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archbishop of reputed sanctity, iissassinated be- 
iortj the altar, in the exercise of his function, and 
on account of his zeal in maintaining ecclesi- 
astical privileges^ must attain the highest honours 
of martyrdom ; whUe his reputed murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody ty- 
rants that had ever deserved the hatred and 
detestation of mankind. These considerations 
gave the king the most unaffected concern ; and 
as it was extremely his interest to clear himself 
from ail suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
t].e depth of his affliction. He shut himself up 
from the light of day» and from all commerce 
with his servants: he even refused, during xhxee 
days, all food and sustenance. The courtierif 
apprehending dangerous effects from his despairi 
were at last obliged to break in upon his soli-' 
tude ; and employing every topic of consolationi 
induced him to accept of nourishment, and oc- 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions againtt 
the consequences which ht*so justly apprehended 
irom the catastrophe of the primate. 

The most important point which Henry bad 
to establish, was to convince the pope of his in- 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pro* 
ceeding to extremities against England. The 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops of Worcester 
nnd Evreux, with five persons of inferior qua*- 
lity, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; they 
were with difficulty admitted to an audience ; 
and the rage of Alexander was not appeased 
until they made oath before the whole consistory, 
of their sovereign's innocence, and engaged that 
he would make every subn.ission that should be 
required ofh'im, 
T/wugh tJie rage of the c\ct^^ 'w^ thus di- 
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:i) chbishop of reputed sanctity, stssasstnated be« 
turu the altar, in the exercise of his function, and 
on account of his zeal in maintaining ecclesi- 
ribiical privileges^ ynust attain the highest honoon 
<if mariyrdum ; while his reputed murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody ty- 
rants that had ever deserved the hatred and 
(Ir.n^station of mankind. There considcrationi 
^ave the king the most unaffected concern ; and 
as ii was extremely his interest to clear himself 
iVoni all suspiciouy he took no care to conceal 
t}<t' depth of his affliction. He shut himself np 
from the light of day, and from all commerce 
with his servants: he even refused, during thfM' 
days, all food and sustenance. The courtierif 
apprehending dangerous effects from his despaift 
were at last obliged to break in upon his soli** 
tude ; and employ mg every topic of consolatioiif 
induced him to accept of nourishment, and oc« 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions againtt- 
the consequences which ht*so ju.itly appreliendcd 
from tlie catastrophe of tiie primate. 

The most important point which Henry bad 
tu establish, was to convince the pope of his in- 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pn> 
cccding to extremities against Kngland. The- 
archbi'ihop of Rouen, the bishops (jf Worcester 
;ind Evreux, with five persons oi' inferior qua*- 
lity, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; they 
v.-crc with difHculty admitted to an audience % 
and Oje rage of Alexander was not appeased 
uni il they made oath before the wliole consistory, 
of tlieir sovereign's innocence, and engaged that 
Jjr would m.iki: every subniisi'mtvUvAt sliould be 
rv€]uirtid of him. 
Though tl}v rare of llic cVct?.^ 'w?LS^^ti\ ^\- 
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ujchbishop of reputed sanctity, assassinated be- 
toro the altar, In the exercise of his function, and 
on account of his zeal in maintaining ecclesi* 
astical privileges, must attain the highest honours 
of martyrdom ; while his reputed murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody ty- 
rants that bad ever deserved the hatred and 
df^testation of mankind. These considerations 
gave the king the most unaffected concern ; and 
as it was extremely his interest to clear himself 
from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
tlie depth of his affliction. He shut himself up 
from the light of day, and from all commerce 
with his servants : he even refused, during three 
days, all food and sustenance. The courderSf 
apprehending dangerous effects from his despair, 
were at last obliged to bi'eak in upon his soli-' 
tude ; and employmg every topic of consolationi 
induced him to accept of nourishment, and oc- 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions against 
the consequences which h# so justly apprehended 
from the catastrophe of the primate. 

The most important point which Henry bad 
to establish, was to convince the pope of his in- 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pro- 
ceeding to extremities against England. The 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops of Worcester 
and Evreux, with five persons of inferior qua* 
Itty, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; tiiey 
were witli difficulty admitted to an audience ; 
and tlie rage of Alexander was not appeased 
until they made oath before the whole consistory, 
of their sovereign's innocence, and engaged that 
he would make every subUiission that should be 
required of him. 
Though xhc rage of the ckig^ wvs thus di- 
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Tcrted from the king, their zeal for tlie memciry 
ot' Becket found employment in extolling the 
merits of his martyrdom. PIndless were the pa. 
ncgyrics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrought 
by nis leliques were more numerous, more ridi- 
culonsy and more impudently attested, than 
those which ever filled the legend of any con- 
fessor or maityr. Two years after his death he 
was canonized by pope Alexander; a solemn 
jubilee was established for celebrating his merits : 
}iis body was enriched with presents from all 
p.irts of Qtristendom ; pilgrimages were per- 
lormed to obtain his intercession with heaven; 
and it was computed, that in one year» above an 
hundred thousand pilgrims arrived in Canter* 
bury, and paid their devotions at his shrine. 

In the mean time, Henry, delivered ^ j. 
from instant danger of the thunders of , Vio' 
the Vatican, undertook an expedition ' 

against Ireland. That island, about the middle 
o? the twelfth century, besides scvcrid small 
tribes, contained the principal sovereignties of 
Munster, Leinster, Mcath, Ulster, and Con- 
naught, and as it had been usual for the one or 
the other of these to take the lead in their wars, 
there was commonly some prince, who seemed, 
for the time, to act as monarch of Ireland. Ro- 
deric O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
advanced to this dimity ; but his government, 
ill obeyed even within his own territory, could 
not unite the jtcople in any measures, eitl)er ibr 
the establishment of order, or for defence against 
foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very 
e^rly in his reign, been moved by the prospect of 
these advantages, to attempt the subjecting pf 
IreUnd ; and a pretence was oiiiY vr^XkUtk^^ V^ \vi« 

VOL. /• 1| ^18,^^ 
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the king, tlieir zeal for the memory 
lund employment in extolling the 
martyrdom. Endless were the pa« 
is rirtues ; and the miracles wrought 
»s were more numerous, more ndi- 

more impudently attested, than 
ever filled the legend of any coa- 
ityr. Two years after his death he 
;d by pope Alexander; a solemn 
tablishcd for celebrating his merits : 
s enriched with presents from all 
■istendom ; pilgrimages were per- 
)tain his intercession with heaven; 
►mputed, that in one year* above an 
jsand pilgrims arrived in Canter* 
id their devotions at his shrine, 
an time, Henry, delivered ^ j^ 
danger of the thunders of , ji-o' 

undertook an expedition * 

id. That island, about the middle 
th century, besides several small 
:ned the principal sovereignties of 
iinster, Mcath, Ulster, and Con- 
is it had been usual for tlie one or 
bese to take the lead in their wars, 
mmonly some prince, who seemed^ 
to act as monarch of Ireland. Ro- 
lor, king of Connaught, was then 
this dignity ; but his government, 
en within his own territory, could 
jieople in any measures, eitlier for 
oent of order, or for defence against 
The ambition of Henry had, very 
fign, been moved by the prospect of 
iges, to attempt the subjecting pf 
a pretcnct was only vranuxi^ xo V^« 
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vade a people, who being always confined to 
their own island, had never given any reason of 
complaint to their neighbours- For this purpose^ 
he had recourse to Rome ; which assumed aright 
to dispose of kingdoms and empires; aod not 
foreseeing the dau^rous disputes, which he was 
die day to maintam with tnat see, assisted to 
give sanctions to claims which were now become 
dangerous to all soyereigns. Adrian III. who 
then filled the papal chair was by birth an Eng'^ 
lishman ; and being on that account the more 
disposed to oblige Henry, he was easily per- 
suaded to act as mkster of the world, and to 
make, without any hazard or expence, the acqui- 
sition of a great island to his spiritual juris- 
diction. Henry, however, though armed with 
this authority, did not immediately put his design 
in execution ; but being detained by more inte- 
resting business on the continent* waited for a 
favourable op[>ortunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, hav- 
ing rendered himself obnoxious, by his licentious 
tyranny, had been expelled his dominions by a 
confederacy, of which the king of Connaught 
was the chief. The exiled prince appliedTto 
Henry for succour, who furnished him with let- 
ters patent, by which he empowered his subjects 
to aid him in the recovery of his dominions. 
Dermot engaged with Richard, suniamed Strone- 
bow, carl of Strigul ; who stipulated, for this 
assistance, the hand of his daughter Eva, and a 
promise that he should be declared heir to his 
territories. While Richard was assembling his 
vassals, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting 
with Robert Fitz-Stephens, constable of Aber- 
tevj, and Maurice Fitz- Gerald^ he also engaged 

them 
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Iheminhbfenricey and obtained their promise . 
of invading Ireland: he himself immediately 
crossed the seasy concealed himself in a monas- 
tery that he had founded, and prepared every 
thing for the reception of his English allies. -.'. ,-'* 

Idc troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready.' 
That gentleman landed in Jrcknd with thirty 
knightSy sixty esquires, and three hundred ar- 
chers; and with this small body, struck a great 
terror into the barbarous inhabitants, and seem- 
ed to menace them with a signal revolution. The 
conjunction of Maurice de Pendergast, who, 
about the same time, brought over ten knights, 
and sixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stcphcns to at- 
tempt the siege of Wexford, a town inhabited 
by the Danes ; and after gaining an advantage, 
he made himself master oJF the place. Soon af- 
ter, Fitz-Gerald arrived with ten knights, tliirty 
esquires, and a hundred archers; and being 
joined by the farmer adventurers, composed a 
force which nothing in Ireland was able to with- 
stand. 

Roderic, the chi.ef monarch of the island, was 
foiled in different actions; the prince of Ossory 
was obliged to. submit, and give hostages for his 
peaceabk behaviour ; and Dermot, not content 
with being restored to his kingdom of Lcinstcr, 
projected the dethroning of Roderic, and aspired 
to the sole dominion otireland. 

In prosecution of these views, he sent over a 
messenger to the earl of Strigul, challenging the 
performance of his promise, and displaying the 
mighty advantages which miglit now be reaped 
from a rcinibrccmcnt of warlike troops from 
England. Strongbow first sent over Raymond, 
one of his retinuei with ten knights and seventy 
M 2 arclicrs« 
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archers, who, landing near Waterford, dt&aM 
a body of three thousand Irish that had ventiired 
to attack him; and as Richard himself^ who 
brought over two hundred horse» and a body of 
archers, joined themt a few days after, the Tictori* 
ous English made themselves masters of Water* 
ford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was takeh 
by assault. Roderic, in revenge, cut off the head 
of Dermot's natural son, who had becR left asa 
hostage in his hands ; and Richard, marrying 
Eva, became soon after, by the death of Derxnot, 
master of the kingdom of Leinster, and prmred 
to extend his authority over all Ireland. Rode- 
ric and the other Irisn princes, alarmed at the 
danger, and combining together, besieged Dob- 
tin with an army of thirty thousand men: but 
earl Richard, making a sudden sally at the 
head of ninety knights, with their followers, 
put this numerous army to rout, chased them 
off the field? and pursued them with great 
slaughter. ' 

Henry, jealous of the progress of his own sob* 
jects, sent orders to recall the English, and him- 
self landed in Ireland, at the head of fiye hun* 
dred knights. The adventurers appeased him 
by offering to hold their acquisitions in rassa- 
. la^e to his majesty; and the spirits of .the Irish 
bemg broken, nothing remained but to receive 
their submission. The whole island was formally 
annexed to the English crovm; and Henry after 
a few months suy, returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. 

The legates to whom was committed the trial 
of his conduct in the murder of Becket, soon 
summoned him into Normandy, under the most 
awful threau of papal wrath, if he protracted his 

appearance 
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f before them. By ample concessions 
and explanations* he was so fortunate as to con* 
elude an accommodation with ihem ; but the 
terms were little favourable to his own dignity 
or the interests of his people. 

Delivered from this dangerous controversy, 
the domestic and political prosperity of IIei«ry 
teemed firmly established: a numerous progeny 
gave lustre and authority to his crown ; and liis 
precaution in settling the several brandies of his 
family 9 seemed well calculated to prevent all 
jealousy among the brothers, and to perpetuate 
the greatness of his family. lie had appointed 
Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the 
kingdom of England, the dutchy of Normandy, 
and the counties of Anjou, Maine, and Tourainc ; 
territories which lay contiguous, and which, by 
those means, might easily lend to each other 
mutual assistance, both against iiUcsllnc com- 
motions and foreign invasions. Richard, his 
second son, was invested in the dutch y of Gui- 
cnnc and county of Poictou ; GcofFrcy, his third 
son, inherited, in right of liis wile, the dutchy 
of Brittany ; and the new concpicst of Ireland 
was destined fur the appana^^c of John, his fourth 
son. He had also negotiated in favour of this 
last prince, a marriage with Adclais, tlic only 
daughter of Humbert, count of Savoy and 
Maunenne; and was to receive as her dowry, 
considerable demesnes in Piedmont, Savoy, 
Biesse, and Danphiny. But tliis exaltation of 
his fimiily excited the jca]ou5;y of all his neigh- 
bours, who made tliosc very sons, wliosc for- 
tunes he had so anxiously established, tlie means 
«f embittering his future hie, and disturbing liis 
SOTcnuucnt. 

M ^ tn 
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* j^ In a visit to Paris, the ambition of 
1173' y"*^"^ Henry had been inflamed by the 
' arts of his father-in-Uw. He was per* 
suaded by Lewis, that by the ccrcmonjr of coro- 
nation, in the life of his father, ho was mtitled to 
sovereignty. In consequence of these extrava- 
gant ioeas, the prince demanded the immediate 
possession of England or of Normandy. The 
uneasiness of Henry at this claim was increased 
by the conduct of his queen Eleanor, who was 
not less troublesome to her present husband by 
her jealousy, in regard to the fair Rosamond 
and others, than she had been to her former by 
her gallantries. Her younger sons Geoffrey 
and Richard participating in her discontents, 
escaped to France, and in imitation of their bro- 
tlier, required the independent administration of 
' tlie territories that had been assigned them ; aiid 
Kuropc saw with astonishment three boys scarce- 
ly arrived at piil>erly, pretend to dethrone their 
father, a monarch in the full vigour of his age 
and plenitude of hib power. 

In tliis dilemma, however reluctantly, Henry 
had recourse to Rome; but though Alexander, 
well ])leased to exert his power in so justifiable a 
cause, launched against the enemies of the I:iii^ 
the thunders of the Vatican, it was soon fcurd 
these weapons had not the same force as v.- hen 
employed in a spiritual controversy; and Hcuiy 
was reduced to seek more effectual auxiliaric^s, 
in the tribes of banditti, who, under the names 
of Brebancons, or Cottereaux, proffered their 
sivordsto the most liberal employer. 
AttJiehead of twenty thousAwOi o? ^^vts^Wt'S^^ 
^iie Jnwless ruffians, and the fev^ VTo^^^% xyvaxW 
w^ brought from Ireland, die X^w^ ^'^ Y.ti^A^^ 
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ttiarched to the relief of Vemeuil, which the king 
of France had invested in conjunction with the 
younger Henry. He was prevailed with to listen 
to an insidious offer of acconunodation, while 
the garrison was obliged to surrender : he aveng- 
ed, nowever, the fraud, by a successful attack 
on the rear of the French ; crushed the insur* 
l^ents in Brittany; and continued his negotia- 
tions in the midst of vietory. Though he insisted 
on retaining the sovereign authority in all his 
dominions, he offered his undntifiil sons the 
most liberal revenues; but his terms were re- 
jected by the confederates, who depended on 
the league they had concerted with the king of 
Scotland, and several of t}ie most powerful ba- 
rons of England^-^ ^i^ 

In consequence of that league, the king of 
Scotland broke into the northern provinces with 
a great armv of eighty thousand men ; which, 
though undisciplined and disordoily, and better 
Htted for committing devastation than for exe- 
ruiing any military enterprise, was become 
dangerous from the present factious and turbu- 
lent spirit of the kingdom. Henry, who had 
bafRed all his enemit»$ in France, and put his 
frontiers in a posture of defence, now found 
England the seat of danger ; and determined to 
turn his immediate attention to that quarter. 
Ik* landed at Southnmpton ; and knowing the 
icHiience of superstition over the minds of the 
people, he hastened to Canterbury, in order to 
make atonement to the canoni/cji ashes of Tho- 
mas a Becket. As soon as he came within sight 
of the church of Canterbury, he dismounted, 
walked barei'oot towards it, pTOS\T;vXti^VvK\^€sS. 
bef^r^ tbe^shrinfi of the %w\\\ ?iTvA VvaNYWi*^- 
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scmblcd a chapter of the monies^ disrobed him- 
self before them, put a scourge* of discipline into 
the hands of each, and presented his bare should- 
ers to the lashes which these ecclesiastics succes- 
sively inflicted upon him. Next day he received 
absolution; and departing for I^ondon, soon 
after received the agreeable intelligence of a 
great victory^ which his generals had obtained 
over the Scots, in which William their kin^ 
was taken prisoner ; and which bein^ gained, 
as was reported, on the very day of hts absolu- 
tion, was regarded as the earnest of his final 
reconciliation with Heaven, and with Thomas i . 
Becket. 

This victory was decisive in favour of Henry; 
the Knglish conspirators threw themselves on 
the king's mercy ; and in a few weeks, the king- 
dom was restored to tranquillity. Henry im^ 
mediately hastened to tlje defence of his Nor- 
man dominions ; his presence saved Rouen, which 
had been besieged, and nearly surprised by the 
French ; and Lewis, who dreaded that he might 
improve his successes, and penetrate into the 
heart of France, .consented to a cessation of 
arms, and engaged with sincerity in a treaty of 
peace. 

This was accompanied by a reconciliation be- 
tween Henry and his sons. The conditions they 
obtained were less advantageous than those 
which had been formerly offered them. Pen- 
sions for their support, and some castles for their 
residence^ togetlier with an indemnity M their 
adherents, were the only 'mdu\^etvces panted 
them. 

Of those, v9ho had embraced xVve cwvsa cfixiafe 
^"^^^ i^rmccB, the kine of Sco\ia»d ^^>ft 
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fM-incipal loser. Henry delivered from confine* 
menty without exacting any ransom, about nine 
hundred knights whom he bad taken prisoners ; 
but it cost William the ancient independency of 
his crown as the price of his liberty. He stipu* 
lated to do homage to Henry for Scotland and 
all his other possessions; and that the fortresses 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, Roxborough, 
and Jedburgh, should be delivered into Henrr'js 
hands, till the performance of articles. This 
severe and humiliating treaty was executed in 
its full rigour. He engaged the king and states 
of Scotland to make a perpetual cession of the 
fortresses of Berwick, and Roxborough, and to 
allow the castle of Edinburgh to remain in his 
hands, for a limited time. This was the first 
great ascendant which England obtained ovef * 
Scotland; and indeed ihe first important trans- 
action whicli had passed between the kingdoms. 

Ilie interval of peace was assiduously * t\ 
employed by Henry in the civil admini- 1 1^. *- ' 
stration of his kingdom. He enacted se- ' ^' 
vere penalties against robbery, murder, coun- 
terfeiting the coin, and arson ; and made many 
otlier beneficial regulations for restraining vio- 
lence and injustice. He partitioned England 
into four divisions, and appointed itinerant jus- 
tices, who were either prelates or noblemen, to 
go the circuit in each division ;» and that there 
might be fewer obstacles to the execution of 
justice, he was vigilant in demolishing all the 
new erected castles of the nobility. 

He obliged all his subjects to put themselves 
in a posture of defence: every man possessed of 
a knight's fee was ordained to have for each fee 
a coat of mail, an helmet, a sVucVd, ^Tvd^\a.tvt^\ 
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every free layman^ possesfsed of goods to the*va* 
lue of. sixteen jnarks, was to be airmed in like 
manner; and ;every one that possessed ten marks 
was obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of irbfif 
a lance, and a coat quilted with wool or flax. 
A -pj Henry's military reputation was now 
II80' ^^'^^^^ established, that his neighbours 
for several years ceased to molest him | 
but Philjp, who filled the throne of France, 
encouraging the undutiful behayipur of the 
young princes of England, their father was bnte 
more obliged to taice the field. The intrigaes 
of prince Henry, however, were broken by the 
stroke of death : he was seized with a fever at 
Martel, a castle near Turenne, to which he had 
returned in discontent. Conscious of his ap* 
proaching dissolution, he sent a message to his 
father, who was not far distant 5 expressed his 
contrition for his faults; and intreated thefa* 
vour of a visit. Henry, apprehensive that his 
sickness was feigned, durst not trust himself in 
his hands ; but when he received intelligence of 
his death, he was affected with the deepest sor- 
row; he fainted away; accused his ownhatd- 
heartedness in refusing his request; and lamented 
that he had deprived him of the opportunity of 
pouring out his soul in the bosom of his recon ; 
ciled and affectionate father. 
A T> ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^® ^^ Henry, ever to 
11S3* ^^^^ with ingratitude where he most 
deserved love. Richard being now heir 
to all his dominions, the king intended that 
John, his third surviving son and favourite, 
should inherit Guienne as his appanage: but 
Richard refused his consent, fled into &at dut* 
«A/> aiJ J even made prepaxaxvoi^ fot cairjlo^ 
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I wir» as well against his father as a^itinst his 
rother Geoflfrey, who was put in pobbcssion of 
iittanj. By the intercession of the queen, this 
Bsiness was accommodated; buk immediately 
ftcr, Geoflfrey, the most vicious peihaps of all 
lenry's unhappy family, broke out into vio- 
nce; demanded Anjou to be annexed to his 
ominions of Brittany; and on meeting witli a 
Axsalf fled to the court of France, und levied 
wxcs against his father. Henry was freed from 
lis danger by his son's death, wl)o was killed 
i a tournament at Paris, The widow of Gcof- 
«y, soon after his decease, was delivered of a 
nkf who received the name of Arthur, and was 
ivested in the dutchy of Brittany, under the 
uardiansbip of his grandfather, who, as duke 
F Normandy, was also superior lord of that 
sfTitory. 

About this time, Saladin had extended his 
mquests over the east ; had reduced Jenisa- 
m; and almost entirely subdued the kingdom 
r Antioch. The western christians were con- 
lunded at receiving this dismal intelligence: 
le general cry was, that they M'ere unwortJiy 
f an inheritance in heaven, wlio did not vindi- 
ite from the infidels, the inheritance of God on 
irth.. Henry and Philip, forgetting their jea- 
lusies, were prevailed on to take the cross, and 
om their united efforts, the happiest effects 
ere presaged. 

But new obstacles soon presented them- * t-) 
jlves: Hiilip, jealous of Henry's power, jjcn' 
ntered into a sr'jet confederacy with 
ichardf whos«> inij^atient temper aspired to im- 
tediatedomihiivn; .ird demanded that the 
(ince ioould tsioust iiis sister AMc^t X.Qi'97\wO'tcw 
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he had been already affianced; sliould be crown- 
ed king ot England, and be invested immediately 
in his t'atlier*s transmarine dominions. The re- 
fusal of Henry hars been attributed by several 
historians, to his own passion for Alice; but he 
wanted not other weighty reasons to reject these 
terms. He had already experienced the fatal 
effects of crowning his eldest son ; and he de- 
termined sooner to trust to the chance of war, 
than to subject himself again to a similar incon- 
venience. 

The flame of discord being renewed, Ferte- 
Bemard fell into the hands of the enemy: Mans 
was next taken by assault; and Henry, who had 
thrown himself into that place, escaped widi 
difficulty. Each day brought him accounts of 
the cowardice or infidelity of his governors ; and 
his spirit, subdued by this reverse of fortune, 
submitted to the rigorous terms which, under 
the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, were 
offered to him. 

The mortification, however, which Henry en- 
dured on this occasion, was increased by disco- 
vering, that his fourth son John, who had ever 
been his favourite, had secretly entered into the 
unnatural confederacy which Richard had form- 
ed against him. The unhappy father, already 
overloaded with cares and sorrows, finding his 
last disappointment in his domestic tenderness, 
broke out into expressions of the utmost despair; 
cursed the day on which he received his misera- 
ble being; and bestowed on his ungrateful chil- 
dren a malediction whith heu:ould never be pre- 
vailed on to retract. The agitation of his mind 
threw him into a lingering fever, of which h* 
expired at the castle of ChmoTv^xueA^t ^^>»i»r, m 
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the fifty-eighth year or iiis age, and the tliirty- 
fifth of his reign ; iuid was buried at Fontcvcrard. 

The character of Henry is as amiable in pri- 
vate life, as it is great in public. The chief 
hlennish in it seems to have been his attachment 
to the fair; and two sons were the fruit of his 
amorous intercourse with the celebrated Rosa- 
mond, in whom lie met with so much duty, that 
tliey appeared more like legitimate children, 
than tliose he had by his queen. 

In his person, Menry was of a middle stature, 
strong, and well proportioned : his countenance 
was lively and engaging; his conversation aiFa- 
ble and entertaining; his elocution easy and 
perhuasive. lie loved peace, but possessed both 
bravery and conduct in war; was provident 
without timidity ; severe in the execution of jus- 
tice, without rigour; and temperate witliout 
austerity. His auections as well as his enmities 
were warm and durable ; and his long experi- 
ence of the ingratitude and infidelity of man, 
never destroyed the natural sensibility of his 
temper, which disposed him to friendship and 
society. 

Meury left only two legitimate sons; Richard 
vbo succeeded liim, and John, who inheriting 
no territory, w;is frorn thence commonly deno- 
niinated Lackland. Of his three daughters, 
Maud married Henry duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, 
Alphonso king of Castile; and Iscn, William 
king of Sicily; but from tliese alliances, no 
events arose which deserve particular mention-/ .; 

Richard, conscious that his unnatural * y^ 
conduct "had hastened tlie dissolution of .jg^ * 
bis father, expressed the strongest rc- 
jDurse, when a was too late, lici xunv^^ "^ 'vOcv 
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disgust from those who had encouraged hitn 
• in nis rebellion, and imparted his confidence to 
the faithful ministers of Henry, who had oppos- 
ed his ambitious projects. 

The love o£ military glory was his ruling pas- 
sion, and he was ardent to acquire it. By the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens, his 
zeal against the infidels was communicated to 
his subjects, and broke out on a wrong object, 
on the very day of his coronation. Some Jews 
having presumed, contrary to the orders of the 
king, to appear in the hall where he was crown- 
ed, they were dragged forth, and put to death, 
and vengeance fell upon their innocent brethren. 
Instantly their houses were broken open, their 
effects plundered, and themselves slaughtered. 
The same bloody persecution was excited against 
them in York as in London ; and all inquiry was 
precluded, by the rank and influence of the 
offenders. 

Richard was solicitous about nothing, except 
raising supplies for the expedition he meditated. 
For that purpose he put to sale the revenues and 
manors of the crown, and the ofiices of greatest 
trust and power. He yielded up for ten thou- 
sand marks, the vassalage of Scotland, with the 
fortresses of Roxborough and Berwick. He 
scrupled not to declare he would sell London 
itself, could he find a purchaser; and having left 
the administration in the hands of Hugh bishop 
of Durham, and of Longchamp bishop of Ely, 
accompanied by all the military and fiery spirits 
of the age, he set out for the frontiers of Bur- 
^ndjr, where he had engaged tq meet the French 
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Fn the plains of Vczcliy, Kiclmrd ant! . ,^ 
Philip reviewed their forces, and vcpealcd , '.^^. * 
their vows of friendship. They then sc- 

Jaratcd ; the former embarked at Marseilles, the 
ittcr at Genoa, and nearly about tlie same time 
gained Messina, where ilicy were detained 
during the winter. In ilicse quaiters, several 

Suamels broke out between the troops of the 
i£Fierent nations; and these were communica- 
'tcd to die two kinps, by Richard's refusing to 
amny Alice, the sister of Philip, and ^c>^»ng his 
band to Bercngaria, daughter ol' Sanclio/, king 
of Navarre. Waving immediate jealousies, how- 
ever, they proceeded to the Iloly Land, wliere 
tlicir arrival inspired new life into tlie christians. 
The siege of Acre, which had long been I'orm- 
edf was pressed with redoubled ardour. But 
the harmony of the chiefs was of short duration; 
the title of king of Jerusalem was disputed by 
•Guy of Lusignan, and Conradc mar(|\iis of 
Montscrrat. The former was sup])orted by 
lUchardy the latter by Philip ; and the opposite 
I ^iews of these grcat monarclis brought faction 
HHtu/^ dis&ention into the christian army. The 
4fa|rafS of the garrison, however, allowed them 
9pt to avail themselves of these disiractiurs; 
i||4 famine compelled the Saracens to open the 
l^tes of Acre. 

On the surrender of this place, Philip declared 
hil resolution of returning to France, under tlie 
plea of a bad state of healtli. He left, however, 
to Richard, ten thousand troops, under llie 
command of the duke of Piurgundy, and tnj^ag- 
ed by oath, not to commence Iiosiiliiies again»c 
that prince's dominions durinj^ Lis :ibstuc«. ; but 
he had no iooutr rcacli'.d home, \\\jl\\\\v: v^c\« 

H 2 C^V1<\^^^% 
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cccded, though secretly, in a project which the 
present situation of England rendered inviting. 
An open jealousy nad broke out between 
Longchamp and the bishop of Durham, whom 
Richard had intrusted with the administration 
of that kingdom. 'ITie* first, armed with the 
Icgatine power, hesitated not to arrest his col- 
league; and at length had the temerity to throw 
into prison, Geoffrey archbishop of York. This 
la<>t act roused from his inactivity prince John* 
who sumn^oned the euardian before a council of 
the nobility and prelates. Longchamp, consci- 
ous of his error, fled beyond seas, and though 
deprived of his office of chancellor and justiciary, 
* Y^ in his quality of legate, he continued still 
1102' ^^ disturb the [government. Philip not 
* only promoted his intrigues, hut entered 
into a correspondence with John; and promising 
him the hand of his sister Alice, excited him to 
seize Richard's transmarine dominions; from 
which enterprise he was with difficulty deterred 
by the vigilance of his motlier, and the menaces 
of the council. 

A T\ 1" ^he mean time, Richard was gather- 
I'uu)' ing laurels in the east. He defeated Sa- 
' ' ladin with the slaughter of forty thou- 
sand infidels; he recovered Ascalon, and ad* 
vanced within sight of Jerusalem ; but long ab- 
sence, fatigue and want, had abated the ardour 
of the crusaders. Every one, except the king 
of England, expressed a desire of returning into 
Europe. Richard was forced to yield to their 
i/nDortunitics ; and he concluded a truce with 
BiiiRdm, by which the cViT\«l\atvs were left in 
possession of Acre, and were AVov«t^ ^Ittft ^- 
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Richardy acquainted with the intrigues of 
Philip, ventured not» on his return, to pass 
through France; he sailed therefore to the Adri. 
atic; and being shipvo-ccked near Aquileia* 
endeavoured, in disguise, to pursue his route 
through Germany. At Vienna he was arrested 
by the orders of the duke of Austria, to whom 
he had given some disgust at the siege of Acre, 
and by that prince was sold to the emperor Henry 
VI. who aficcted to consider him as an enemy, 
on account of an alliance he had cjutracted with 
Tancred king of Sicily. 

Vvhile Richard, whose renown had -. -p 
filled the world, larjj^is^^ed in a dungeon , ' ,. * 
loaded with irons, the king of France 
prepared to avail himself of his misfortunes. 
Amidst the general distraction which the intelli- 
gence had occasioned in England, i)rince Jolm 
had escaped to the continent, and had concluded 
a treaty with Philip, by which he stipulated to 
deliver to the latter a great part of Norni;indy, 
and received in return the investiture of all Ri- 
chard's transmarine dominions. 

Philip immediately hivaded Normandy ; but 
though, by the treachery of John's adherents, 
he overran a great part of it, by the gallantry 
of the carl of J-,eicester he was repulsed from 
the walls of Rouen. Nor was John more suc- 
cessful in his attempt in England: though he 
made himself master of the castles of Wmdsor 
and Wallingford, he found the barons and peo- 
ple every where averse to his cause; in conse- 
quence of which he was obliged to retire again 
to France. 

During these transactions, Richard^ \tv G^si^ 
many, smsred every kind of iusuU AwO.'uvilx^jxvv^ N 
M 3 "^^^^ 
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but at length tlie emperor was prevailed on 
restore him to his freedom, on receiving ab 
300,0901, of our present money. 
A. D ^"^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ immedial 

1 1 94* P*^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ **s^» hostages wen 
• be given. To raise this sum, twe 
shillings were levied on each knight's fee 
England; and Richard, having recovered 
liberty, by complying with the terms agreed 
^as crowned anew at Winchester, as if he 
tended to wipe oflF the ignominy of captivity. 
As soon as Philip heard of the king's 
itverancc, he wrote to his confederate Jchn 
these terms : " Take care of yourself— the d( 
is broken loose." The latter, however, anxi 
to disengage himself from an associate wh 
fortunes seemed declining, threw himself at 
feet of his brother, and implored his mei 
•' I forgive you," said the king, ** and hope I si 
as easily forget your injuries, as you will my p 
don ;" an expression which shewed the just e 
mate he had made of John's disingenu 
heart. 

During five years from the return of Richa 
the mutual weakness and enmity of tlie kings 
France and England engaged them in a sei 
of faithless negotiations, and desultory warfa 
and the cardinal of St. Mary, the pope's legj 
had endeavoured to change a truce for i 
years, into a more durable peace, when the 
si^n was rendered abortive by the death 
Richard. 

To extort from Vidomar, viscount of . 

moges, a. treasure which he had found, Richa 

ns superior lord, had besieged th^t nobleman 

the castle of Cbalos. As ne a^^^t^^Oati \ft ^ 
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yty the works, one Bertrand de Gourdon, an 
archer, pierced his shoulder with an arrow. 
On this the king gave orders for the assault; 
took the place, and hi^nged all the garrison, 
except Gourdon, whom he reserved as an ob- 
ject on whom he might wreak all that ven- 
geance could dictate. 

The wound being rendered mortal by the un- 
skflfulness of the surgeon; and the king, sen« 
sible that he was drawing near an end, sent for 
Gourdon : ** Wretch," said he, " what have I 
ever done to you, to induce you to seek my 
life ?»'— w You have,'* replied the prisoner, " kill- 
ed with your own hands, my father and my two- 
brothers: I am now in your power; you mav 
inflict the severest torments on me, but I shaU 
endure them with pleasure, provided I can 
think i have been so happy as to deliver the 
world fronH such a nuisance." The mind of 
Richard was softened by the approach of death, 
and the magnanimity of Gourdon : he ordered 
him to be released, and a sum of money to be 
given to him ; but one of Richard's generals, 
^privately seizing the unhappy man, flayed him 
alive, and then hanged him. 

Thus died Richard, in the tenth year m j^ 
of his reign, and forty-second of his iiqq' 
ape, and was buried at Fonteverard. * 

'i hough some marks of his poetical genius re- 
main, the most shining parts of his character 
are his military talents, and his personal cou- 
rage, which gained him the appellation of 
** Cocar de Lion," or " the Lionhearted." He 
left behind him no issue ; and, bv his last will, 
he declared John heir to all hU domvtvvcvt^^ 
tkough bf a Armal deed* befote Vi^ exc^^\&^ 
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l«ir the Holy LanJ, he had named, as his siic- 
C'ssor, Ills r.cplKjw, Arthur duke of Uriitany, 
I he son ol" (itroilVfy, the elder hroiher of Joliii, 
trho w;i'i now only twelve yeiirs of a;^e. 

The king of I'runce, and the bwrons of the 
trinsniurine provinces, Anjon, Maine, and 'J'oii- 
raiiic, d'.Thiied in iiivour of Arthur, .i^ainst 
whom John, after being acknowled^Ctl in Nor- 
mandy and Knj;land, prepared to carry on the 
war vigorons.ly. The selfish iniri;;juing dia- 
meter of Philip facilitfited iiis pro^pess moic 
liian the force of his aims. Constant la the mo- 
tlier r>f Arthur, more apprehensive of a faithless 
ally than of an open enemy, secretly carried olf 
her son from Paris, pnt him into tlie hands of 
liis uncle, restored the provinces which had ad- 
hered to htm, and made him do homage for the 
dutchy of Brittany, which was regarded as a 
fief of Normandy. 

As Philip, ai'ter this incident^ could not ex- 
pect to carry on the war with success, he con. 
semed to a treaty with John, in whi( h the li. 
mits of their territories were adjusted ; and, to 
render their union more permanent, the kin^r of 
Kngland gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's clde!>t son, 
and with her the baronies of Issoudun and 
Gra<;ai, and some other fiefs in Berri. 
A jx I hus secure, as he imagined, on 

1200 ^^^ ^*^^ ^^ France, John indulged his 
' passion for Isabella, the daughter of the 
count of Angouleme. Though his queen was 
St/]} alive, and Isabella was betrothed to the 
count of Marchef the ardouT ^A i\\c V\tv^ ^vw- 
ca/ne every obstacle ; he prevaWeA oxv xX\t tc^x^wx. 
^^ Angouleme to carry o£E h\4 daL>a^^x»c Itwk^ 
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lier husband ; and having procured a divorce 
from his wife, he espoused Isabella, regardless 
of the menaces of the pope, and the general 
censure of mankind. 

The resentment of the count ^^ a D 
Marche, secretly excited to arms the , ^., * 
malcontents of Poictou and Normandy ; 
and when John crossed the seas, he found he 
had not only his own subjects to contend with, 
but the power of France. Dangers multiplied 
on every side : his barons were disaffected, 
and the duke of Brittany, who was rising to 
man's estate, joined the king of France ana the 
revolted nobles. Impatient of military renown, 
the voung prince had entered Poictou with a 
small army, and had invested the queen dow- 
ager Eleanor, in Mirabeau, when he was sur- 
prised in his camp by John, his troops dispersed, 
and himself made prisoner. Fearful of his 
escape, the cruel tyrant, John, ordered him to 
be dispatched ; but when he found his com- 
mands had not been obeyed, he stabbed him 
with his own hands, and threw his dead body 
into the Seine. 

All men were struck with horror at this cruel 
deed ; and as John had in his hands Eleanor, 
the sister to Arthur, the Britons chose for their 
sovereign Alice, the younger daughter of Con- 
stantia by a second marriage. They solicited 
the assistance of Philip, who received their ap- 
plication with pleasure ; summoned John to a 
trial I and on his non-appearance, declared him 
to have forfeited to his superior lord, all his 
fiefs in France. 

Nor was this a vain threat. Philip extended 
his conquests along the banks o( ^!cv^ \.m^^ 
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while John consumed his hours in pastimes and- 
amusements in Rouen. " Let the Frencli go on,** 
said he, " I will retake in a daywhat it has cost 
them years to acquire." Yet instead of ful- 
filling his vaunt, he meanly claimed the pro- 
tection of the Roman pontiff; but Philip, in- 
A r) stead of retiring at the command of 
1 ioA- ' ^^^ pope's legates, laid siege to Chateau 
Gaillard, the most considerable fortress 
on the frontiers of Normandy^ which being 
taken in a night assault, Rouen alone main-, 
tained some resistance, and the citizens demand- 
ed thirty days to advertise their prince of their 
danger. Upon tlie expiration of. that term they 
opened their gates ; and Philip, not satisfied 
with this acquisition, carried his victorious arms 
into the western provinces, and soon reduced 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part oi' Poictou. 
- p. To recover his trapsmarine dominions, 
1^06* John landed with a considerable army 
" ' at Rochelle: but, on the approach of 
Philip, he deserted his troops, and returned to 
England covered with shame ; and though he 
obtained a short respite from war, by a truce 
for two years with the French monarch, that , 
interval was still mere disgraceful to him, by 
the alternate w^eakness and despotism of his go- 
vernment, and by the encroachments and arto- 
gance of the church. 
A T\ innocent the third, a lofty and en- 
1 ^07 * ^^^prising genius, availing himself of a 
dispute which had arisen from an ir- 
regular election for die see of Canterbury, 
claimed the right of nominating the primate of . 
JEngland. He commanded the monks or ca- 
J20J2S of CArist'church, w\io ba^d hitherto pos- .^ 
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iifRsed that important jirivilege, to choose, on 
pain of oxcomniiinication, cauiiiial Lnnj^ton. 
.an Englishman by birth, but wurmly attached 
to the see of Rome. h\ vain the monks repre- 
sented, that an election, without a previous 
vrrit from the king, would be highly irregular : 
one only had llie courage to persevere in his 
opposition ; the rest, overcome by the menaces 
of the pope, complied with his mandate. 

John, inflamed with tlie utmost rage when he 
heard of this interference of the court of Rome, 
expelled from the monastery the prior and the 
monks of Christ-church ; and when tlireatened 
with the reseinnient of Innocent, lie burst out 
into violent invectives, and swore if the pope 
presumed to lay his kingdom under an inter- 
dict, that he would send to him all the bishops 
und clergy in England, and confiscate all their 
estates. These sallies of passion, however, were 
far from shaking the resolution of the Roman 
pontilF, who, sensible ihut tlie king had iost 
the confidence of his people, I'lihniiiaicl against 
him the sentence of interdict. 

The execulion of that sentence was calculated 
*to strike a superslliions people with the deepest 
.iwe. Tlje nation was of a sudden deprived of 
all exterior exercise of its n^ligicm ; the altars 
were despoiled of their ornaments ; the dead, 
instead r)f being interred in consecrated ground, 
were tlu'ov.n inu* ditcher,, or buried in the com- 
mon fields ; marriage was solemni/ed in the 
church-yards ; and every circumstance carried 
synfptoms of the most immediate appreheiniion 
of ^vinc vengeance. 

On "the other hand, tlic kinj^; conVvst-AoA >5cvfc 
enates of nil the dcjgy wlkoobe^juvX )^\<a\\\vec- 
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abaxidon the enterprise, without the remune- 
ration he expected. 

A Y) '^'^^ retaliate some of the injuries he 
1214* ^^^^ reccived,fromthcprovinceof Poictu, 
which acknowledged his authority, Jolin 
attempted to penetrate into France ; but the in- 
telligence of the decisive vict(>ry whicli Philip 
obtained at Bovines over one hundred and fitty 
thousand Germans, led by the ctnpcror Otho, 
inspired him with humbler thoughts ; his liopea 
were confined to ruling peaceably over Eng- 
land : but even this was denied hini ; and a more 
humiliating scene of calamitv still awaited him. 
The feuaal system, which nad h)ng been esta- 
blished in England, gave sucli influence to Uic 
aristocracy, that the royal authority was in a 
great measure eclipsed by that of the nobles. 
When the conquest of England was achieved 
by WiUiam, the necessity of entrusting great 
power in the hands of a prince who was to main- 
tain a military dominion over a vantjuishcd na- 
tion, had engaged the Norman barons to .m: bin it 
to a more severe and absolute prerogative, tlian 
that to which men of similar rank were com- 
monly subjected j and England, during a course 
of an hundred and fifcy years, was governed by 
an authority unknown in the same citgrci-, to all 
the kingdoms founded bv the northern conqiu?r- 
ors. Henry the first, tiiat he miglit allure t?ie 
people to exclude his elder brother Robert, had 
Ifranted them a charter f:ivourab!e in many par- 
Uculai) to their liberties ; Stephen had renewed 
tlw r^^nt ; Henry the second had confirmed it; 
but the concessions of a\\ iWsc ^tiuccs Jiad re- 
JQiaiaedu dead letter ; v\ietk io\\tk..<tc^^^ ^^\cw^^ 
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and contemptible, both in public and private ^ 
life, provoked the people to form a genend con- 
federacy and vindicate their rights by arms. 

Nothing forwarded this confederacy so much 
as the concurrence of Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; a man, whose memory, thougn h« 
was obtruded on the nation by a palpable en- 
croachment of the see of Rome, ought always 
to be respected by the English. This prelate 
formed the plan of reforming the e^ovemment* 
and paved the way for it, by inserting a clause 
in the oath which he administered to the kin^» 
before he would absolve him from excommuni« 
cation, ** that he would re-establish the good 
laws of his predecessors, and abolish the wicked 
ones ; and maintain justice and right in all his 
dominions." Soon after, he shewed to some of 
the barons a copy of the charter of Henry the 
first, which was nearly forgotten, and advised 
them to insist on its renewaL The barons swore 
they would lose their lives sooner than desist 
from so reasonable a demand : the confederacy 
spread wider ; a more numerous meeting was 
Eummoned at St Edmond's Bury, under colour 
of devotion ; and the members, inflamed by the 
eloquence of Langton, and incited by the sense 
d£ their own wrongs, took an oath before the 
iltar, to adhere to each other, and to make end- 
less war on the king, until he should submit to 
Jieir demands. 

On an appointed day, after having * j^ 
prepared themselves to maintain their ihis 
mga^ements by arms, they appeared in 
London, and required the king, in consequence 
>f his oath before the primate, to renew the char* 
«r of Heary, anrf confirm the Vx«^ oil ^x.^'^A-^ 
g 2 '^"tt^ 
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ward : a delay was asked» nnd granted ; and the 
intei-vul was employed by John to infl!ience the 
pope in his fiivour. Innocent, who foresaw that 
if the administration fell into the hands of an 
hiKh-spiriteil nobility they wonld vindicate the 
independence of their countr>% while he advised 
the king to gram such demands as should appear 
9-easonablc, expressed his disapprobation of the 
conduct of the barons, and exhorted the prelates 
to interpose^ to put an end to civil discord. 

The barons heard, with more indifference than 
might have been expected, the displeasure of the 
court of Rome ; and as soon as the time granted 
to the king was expired, they met at Stamford^ 
find collected their forces, consisting of above 
two tliousand knights, besides retainers and in* 
ferior persons without number. Elated with 
their power, they advanced in a body to Brack- 
ley, within twenty miles of Oxford, the place 
where the court then resided ; and sent to the 
king a schedule containing their principal de- 
mands. John bad' no sooner perused it, than he 
burst into a furious passion, swearing he would 
never grant such privileges as must reduce him« 
$elf to slavery. 

The confederated nobles, informed of his an- 
swer, determiiled to rely on their swords ; they 
besic;;edthe castle of Northampton, were admit- 
ted into that of Bedford, occupied Ware, and 
entered London without opposition. They laid 
waste the royal parks and palaces, and compelled 
the other barons to join thtm, on pain of ravaging 
tJjcir estates. So formidaijle indeed were their 
tnenstcesp and so universal the ^\s'aSct'^\oTi»\3wat 
tAe king was left at Odihatn m't\aLmx>^vc<i ^V^ 
« retinue of only seven kn^gkxts \ ^^^^^'"^^^ 
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cficring to submit all diflferenccs to the pope, he 
found himself at last obliged to yield without 
reserve. 

It was at Runnymede, between Windsor and 
Staines, a spot which will ever be celebrated in 
history, that a conference took place between 
John and his martial barons. After a debate 
of some days, the king, with a facility somewhat 
suspicious, signed and sealed the famous deed 

called MAGNA CHARTA, Or the great CHARTSRy 

which granted or secured very important liberties 
to the clergy, the barons, and the people, though 
far short of what they have since freely and legi- 
timately enjoyed. In short, many of the stipu- 
lations of the great charter, from the change of 
maimers and institutions, appear at this day tri- 
vial or ridiculous ; yet there can be no doubt but 
that it was a noble acquisition at the time it was 
passed. Its chief provisions were in favour of 
the nobility and the clergy ; but to render the 
cause of the barons more popular, some salutary 
regulations were introduced for the protection of 
the lower classes. 

To secure the execution of the charter, Lon- 
don was left in the hands of the barons, and the 
. Tower was consigned to the custody of the pri- 
tnate. With the consent of the king, the confe- 
derates chose* from their own body, twenty-five 
members, as conservators of the public liberty, 
to whose authority no limits were prescribed^ 
either in extent or duration. All men through- 
out the kingdom were obliged, under the penalty 
of confiscation, to swear obedience to them : 
twelve knights from each county, cho^^uVjf^ n3^^ 
freeholders, were to make repoTt^ oi v^Ok ^-^*^ 
customs us required redress, coutoxxci^^Jifc ^-^ x^^ 
o 3 "^^^ 
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tenor of the ^jeat charter ; and this seems a very 
strong proof that the house of commons was not 
then in being, or such an unusual election would 
not have been necessary. 

John, apparently submitted to all these re- 
gulations, however injurious to majesty ; but he 
only awaited a proper opportunity for annulling 
his concessions. Retiring to tiie isle of Wight, 
he meditated the most iatal vengeance against 
his enemies. He secretly sent abroad his emis- 
saries to invite the rapacious Braban9ons into his 
service ; he dispatched a messenger to Rome, to 
complain betbre that tribunal of the violence 
impcibed upon him ; and Innocent considering 
himself as feudal lord of the kingdom, issued a 
bull, by which he annulled the whole charter. 
He prohibited the barons from exacting the ob- 
servance of it ; he prohibited the king from pay- 
ing any regard to it ; and he pronounced a gene- 
ral sentence of excommunication against everv 
one who should persevere in maintaining such 
iniquitous pretensions. 

Under the sanction of this bull, * John, as soon 
as he had collected his foreign forces, threw oflF 
the mask. The barons, enticed into a fatal se- 
curity, had taken no rational measures for re- 
assembling tlicir forces. The king was master of 
the field : his rapacious mercenaries were let 
loose against the estates, the tenants, the houses, 
and parks of the nobility ; nothing was to be 
seen but the flames of villages, and castles re- 
duced to ashes, and the consternation and misery 
oi the inhabitants; while the king marching 

* To the immortal honoui o{ Vi^tv^loxV) Y\ft T\:l>aa^\A 
/ ubJis/j tUff irAi'dX iiKiiidate. 
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through the whole extent of England from Do* 
ver ^o Berwick, laid the provinces wabtc on each 
side of him, as if lie had been in an enemy's 
country. 

The barons, reduced to this desperate . y. 
extremity, employed a remedy no Jess w;i/»* 
desperate, and oflFered the king of Trance '^ ' 
to acknowledge Lewis, his eldest son, as their 
sovereign, provi Jed he would protect them fronl 
the violence of the tyrant. 

The prospect of such a prize rendered Philip 
regardless to the menaces of tlie court of Rome, 
which threatei^ed him with efxcommunication if 
he attacked a prince under the protection uf the 
holy see ; but lie refused to intrust his son and 
heir to the caprice of Ihe Khglish barons, with- 
out some pledge for his safety. ' He therefore 
demanded of theni twenty-five of the. most illus- 
trious nobles ; and no sooner had he received 
these h<istages, than he sent over L^wis with a 
numerous army: • 

In consequence of that young prince's appear- 
ance in England, John's foreign trdops, being 
mostly levied in Flanders, refused to serve against 
the heir of their monarchy.' The bai*ons either 
hastened to join tlie standard of Lewis, or throw 
open to him tlje gates of their* castles. 'Dover 
alone resisted his arms. But the union between 
the English and the French was of short dura-* 
tion ; the preference of Lewis to the latter, soon 
excited the jealousy of the former. A French 
nobleman, the viscount Melun, as it is said, re^ 
vealed also on his death bed, to some of the Eng- 
lish barons, who w^ere his friends, th^ ^^c\^\. 
Intentions of Lewis to exiermmvvX^ \^^\^ •a.w.^ 
tJjeir families. This story vras \xiv\N^\v5i^'i ^^ 
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cification which had been chiefly owing to his 
wisdom and valour; and he was succeeded 
in the government by Peter des Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the jus- 
ticiary. The couusels of the latter were chiefly 
followed ; and had he possessed equal influence 
with Pembroke, he seemed to be every way 
worthy of filling the place of that virtuous noble- 
man. But the licentious and powerful barons, 
having broken the reins of subjection, could ill 
be restrained by laws under a minority: they 
lield by force the royal castles ; they usurped 
the king's demesnes ; they oppressed their vas- 
sals ; and protected the worst kind of banditti, 
in their robberies and extortions, in defiance of 
legal government. 
Justice, however, was executed with great 
/. y. severity against disorders less criminal, 
Yqc/o' because more unpremeditated. A 
' qunrrel had arisen between the Lon« 
doners and the inhabitants of Westminster in a 
match of wrestling. The former had pulled 
down some houses belonging to the abbot of 
Westminster; and in the tumult had made use 
of the cry commonly employed by the French 
troops. The justiciary made enquiry Into the 
disorder; and finding one Constantine Fitz- 
Arnulf to have been the ringleader, he pro- 
ceeded against him by martial law, and ordered 
him immediately to be hanged. 

The low state indeed into which the crown 
was fallen, made it requisite for a good mi- 
n/ster to be attentive to the preservation of the 
royal prerogatives, as weW z,\ vVv^ security of " 
public iiberty. Hubert tbeteSote ^^^\\t^ xa \iRfc 
f'ope to declare the kitve o£ £u\\ 2.^. \ii ^^t«r- 
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quence of this declaration, he resigned into his 
hands the important fortresses of the Towei^ 
and Dover castle, which had been intrusted to 
his custody. Several of the most powerful ba- 
rons, however, instead of imitating his example, 
formed the design of surprising London; but 
finding the kinp prepared for defence, they de- 
sisted ; and being threatened with excommuni- 
cation if they persisted in detaining the king's 
castles, they at length gave way, and surrender- 
ed up those fortresses. 

. As Henry approached to man's a j^ 
estate, his character became every day iqc>^' 
better known. Gentle, humane, and ^" 
merciful, even to a fault, he appears to have 
been steady in nothing, but to have received 
every impression from those who surrounded 
him. Without activity or vigour, he was unfit 
to conduct war; without policy or art, he was 
ill calculated to maintain peace. His resent- 
ments, though hasty and violent, were not 
dreaded, while he was found to drop them with 
such facility; his friendships were little valued, 
because they were neither founded on selection, 
nor maintained with constancy. 

That able and faitliful minister Hubert dc 
Burgh, in a sudden fit of caprice Henry threw 
off, and exposed to the most violent persecutions* 
Amon^ other frivolous crimes, he was accused 
of gaining the king's affections by enchant- 
ments ; he escaped to France, was recalled, and 
recovered a great share of the king's confidence, 
but was never reinstated in power or authority 
sufiicient to enable him to do good* 

His successor in the government of A. D« 
the king and kingdom^ wasPeterf biibop 128S* 

of 
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of Winchester, st Poictevin hj birth, no les§ 
distinguished by his arbitrary principles, than 
by his abilities. He persuaded Henry to 
invite over a number of Poictevins, and other 
foreigners, whom he believed could be more 
$afely trusted than the English; and these 
strangers soon exhausted the revetiues of the 
crown, and invaded the rights of the people. 
A confederacy of the nobles against such odious 
favourites was broken by the address of Peter; 
the estates of the most obnoxious barons were 
confiscated, without a legal sentence or trial hy 
their peers; and when to these proceedings the 
authority of the great charter was objected, 
Henry was wont to reply, " Why should I ob- 
serve this charter, which is neglected by all my 
grandees, both prelates and nobility ?" to which 
it was justly returned: " You ought, sir, to set 
them the example." y 

So violent an administration as that of the 
bishop of Winchester could not be of long du- 
ration ; yet its fall proceeded from the churchy 
not from the eflForts of the nobles. Edmond the 
primate, attended by many other prelates, re- 
presenting the pernicious measures of Peter, 
required the dismission of him, and that of his 
Associates, under pain of excommunication. 
The menace was too formidable to be neglected ; 
yet the English were not long free from the 
dominion of foreigners. The king having mar- 
riod Eleanor, daughter of the count of Pro- 

^ A '•r\ vence, was surrounded by a great 

aq^fi ' wimber of strangers from that countryj 

whom he enriched by arbitrary exer* 

t/oas oi^pxier6?ative, and by extorting loans from 

li/s sjadet ppufent subjects* 
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The foreign enterprises of Henry ^re equally 
disgraceful with his domestic government. 
In a war with Lewis IX. he was stripped of 
whiat remained to him of Poictou, His want 
of economy reduced* him to sell his plate and 
jewels. When this expedient was first proposed 
t6 him, he asked, where he should find pur- 
chasers? it was replied, the citizens of London. 
«* Oil my word," said he, " these clowns, who 
asisiime to themselves the names of baronsj 
abound in every thing, while we are reduced to 
necessities.'* 

Severe as the grievances were under which 
the English laboured, from the faults of the 
king, they were considerably encreased by the 
usurpations and avarice of the court of Rome. 
About 1229, pope Honorius demanded, and 
obtained, the tenth of all eccl^iastical revenues. 
In the year 1240, 0th o the legate wrested large 
sums from the prelates and convents, and is 
said to have carried more money out of die 
kingdom than he left; four years after the ex- 
jpenment was renewed by Mertu the nuncio: 
and the king, who relied on the pope for the 
support of his tottering authority, dared not re- 
sist these exactions. 

Innocent III. was still more rapacious than 
i jv his predecessors : by his influence he 
V'aA^' embarked Henry in a project for the 
' \ conquest of Sicily ; in which chimerical 
plant after expending ah immense stirn of mo- 
ney, the king became sensible of the fallacy of 
the jpope'is professions amd his own expectations. 
Thie ^nrl of Cornwall the king's brot^ec, ^\ssi 
haghed at this project, was, soou 2L£x.et Xx.'^ ^^- 
iear, himself iemgUid to b^tome a ca.u^v^'^^.^ ^^ 

tOL, XiX. « ^ 
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the imperial crown; and succeeded so far ds to 
be chosen king of the Romans. Passing over 
into Cxermany, he carried with him the immense 
sum of seven hundred thousand marks: his mo- 
ney while it lasted procured him friends and 
partisans ; but it was soon drained by the avidity 
of the German princes : and he returned to 
England, mortified at the reflection <^ having 
lavished away the frugality of a whole life, in 
the acquisition of an useless title. 
* J. The turbulence of the barons en* 
, offff * creased with the wants of the king : and 
the parliament which soefbs to have had 
some authority in this reign, refused an aid, 
unless he would promise, at tjie same time, a 
redress of civil and ecclesiastical grievances; 
and engage from hencefbrth to preserve the 
great charter inviolate. This he consented to, 
in the most solemn manner, but misled by his 
favourites, he soon restored to his usual courses. 
A -j^ A continuation of such impruden- 

jorQ measures encouraged Simon de Mont) 
fort, earl of Leicester, to attempt to 
wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand which 
held it. This nobleman had espoused Eleanor, 
dowager to William earl of Pembroke, and 
sister to the king. His address gained him the 
affections of all orders of men, bat could not 
protect him against the levity of his sovereign. 
He had alternately enjoyed the favour, and 
been exposed to the hatred of Henry; and being 
too great to act subservient to the minions of 
that prince, he found more advantage in culti- 
vating his interest with the public. He filled 
every place with complaints against the infringe- 
liejit of the great charter -» a.ix4 ^. oj^ixxA which 

i. ^ 
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he had with William de Valence, the king's 
half brother, determined him to give full scope 
to his unbounded ambition. He secretly called 
a meeting of the most powerful barons, particu- 
larly Humphrey de Bohun, high constable^ 
Roger Bigod earl Marischal and the earls of 
Warwick and Gloucester. To these he depicted 
in glowing colours the oppressions exercised 
agamst the lower orders, the violation of the 
barons* privileges, and the continual depre- 
dations made on the clergy ; and while he mag- 
nified the generosity of their ancestors, who at 
the expence of their bleod had extorted the 
great charter from the crown, he lamented 
tneir own degeneracy, who allowed so impor- 
tant an advantage to be wrested from them by 
a weak prince, and insolent parasites. 

These topics being well suited to the senti- 
ments of the company, the barons embraced a 
resolution of redresssing the public grievances, 
by taking into their own hands the adminis- 
tration of gorernment. They entered the par- 
liament clad in complete armour, with their 
swords by their sides; and when the king, 
struck with their unusual appearance, asked, 
whether they intended to make him prisoner? 
Roger de Bigod replie'd for the rest, ** That ha 
was not their prisoner but their sovereign; but 
as he had frequently, after acknowledging his 
errors, allowed himself to be carried mto the 
s:ime path, he must now yield to more strict 
regulations, and confey authority on those who 
were willing and able to redress the tiatlotv^-V 
grievances.'^ Henry, panXy ^ut^^ V^ ^^^ 
hopes of a supply, and paTt\y mlxTcCx^-aX^^ '^ 
the msLTtial appearance of t\\e >a;xxoTvs> ^^^ 

,2 ^'^^ 
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esced, and summoned another parliamen 
Oxford, in order to digest the new plan oj 
yernment. 

This parliament, jvhich from the cpnfi 
that attended its measures, was afterwards 
nominated the *' mad parliament," chose tv 
barons, to whom were added twelve more : 
the king's ministers. To these twenty-four 
limited authority ^as granted ; and as 
cester was at the head of this council, alj 
measures were taken by his influence j 
ordered four knights tp be chosen by each p 
ty, who were to report the grievances of 
people to the parlianiient ; they appointed t 
sessions of parliament to be held regul 
JBvery year; that a new sheriff should be 
nually elected by the votes of the freehol 
in each county ; that no heirs should be c 
xnitted to the wardships of fpr^igngrs; am 
castles intrusted to their custpdy; and 
po new warrens or forests should be ere< 
nor the revenues of any counties or hund 
be let to farm. 

These regulation^ perhaps migbt baye 1 
warranted by the circumstances of the ti: 
but they afterwards proceeded to the most 
justifiable lengths. They displaced all 
fchief officers of the crpwn> aiid adviance^ ei 
themselves or their own * creatures in i 
place. They compelled every plan to s^ 
that he would obey and ieyecute the niaT><: 
of the twenty-four banms; and they chp 
committee of twelve, who during the intex 
of the sessions were to possess the whole 
thority of parliament. 

But the stream of popularity was pow rap 

tur; 
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turning against them; and whatever support 
they might have derived from the private 
power of their families, was Weakened by their 
intestine jealousies. A violent enmity broke 
out between the earls of Leicester and Gloucester ; 
the latter was desirous of moderating the ca- 
reer of the barons ; but the former, enraged at 
the opposition he met with in his own party, 
pretended to throw up all concerns in English 
affairs, and retired into France. 

The earl of Gloucester dying soon » t\ 
after, Leicester entered into a confede- ^nl^o* 
racy with Llewellyn prince of Wales; 
and no sooner did he understand that prince 
Edward had marched to oppose the Welsh, than 
he secretly passed over into England, collected 
his friends, and commenced an open rebellion. 

In London he had many partizans ; and the 
populace, encouraged by Thomas Fitz-Richard, 
the mayor, soon rose in insurrection. The lust 
of plunder and destruction first prompted them 
to attack tlie Jews, who were pillaged and mas- 
sacred to the number of five hundred persons. 
The Lombard bankers and rich citizens were 
the next victims to their rapacity ; even the 
queen scarcely escaped their rage ; whom they 
intended to have removed by water from the 
Tower to the castle of Windsor ; but the popular 
cry was, " drown the witch !" the multitude 
assembled with large stones on the bridge to 
sink her barge ; and her fears induced her to 
return to the Tower. 

The earl of Leicester was now not only mas- 
ter of London, but in a parley he had seized 
the person of prince EdwUrd, the life and soul 
of the royal party. This misfortune determined 

F a 
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the king to seek an accommodation ; he ap: 
to confirm the provisions of Oxford ; and ni 
instated tlic barons in the sovereignty of 
kingdom. The latter immediately summc 
a paiiiaiiicnt to meet at Westminster in ord( 
settle iheir government ; and in that asscr 
they insisted that the yntliority of the twe 
four barons should continue, not only during 
reign of the king, but also during that of pr 
Kdward. * Thclieir apparent, however, lia 
recovered his liberty l)y the late treaty, eniph 
his activity in defending the prerogatives o; 
family. The numl>er of his friends, and the 
zncmr of the people for peace, obliged the ea 
Leice<>tcr to consent to a second negociat 
and it was agreed by both sides to submit C 
differences to the arbitration of tlie kinj 
France. 

This virtuous prince had never ceased t« 
terposehih good olliccs between the Knglisli 
ti<ii)s ; and at Amiens, in the presence of 
stales of L'Vancc, of the kingnf England, an 
Peter do Montfort, Leicester's son, he broi 
this great cause to a trial. lie annulled 
provisions of Oxford, restored the king t(j 
possession of his castles* and to the xi<jm\u'd 
of the great offices ; but he ordered at the s 
time a general amnesty should be granted fo 
past oiiences ; and declared that his award 
HI no wise meant to derogate from the privil 
and liberties which the nation enjoyed by 
A 1) former charters. But the sentence 
J^'4 * '■ejected by Leicester and his associa 
ami they resolved to Vv?ln^ tM^ovxti 
arms, in which tljcy were &upv^ivc^\>^ xici 
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^e king ind the prince finding a civil war 
inevitable, summoned to their standard their 
friends and vassals ; while Leinster having been 
reinforced by a great bpdy of Londoners, deter- 
inined to stake the fate of the nation on ^ deci- 
feiviS fengageinent-. 

His talents for war were displaced in tjift skilj 
^nd secrecy of his march ; and he nad nearly sur- 
prised the royalists in their quarters at Lewes \t^ 
jStlssex J but this negligence tsras repaired by the 
activity of prince Edward, who marshalled th« 
army of the king* With the van he rushei upon 
the Londoners, Who from dieir ignorance of 
idiscifSline, ^d Want of experience, were ill fitted 
to tBsi'^ the ardour of Edward and his martial 
trpmpanions : they Were broken in an instant, and 
fchaced off the field for many miles. But when 
jEdwafd returnled frohi the pursuit in triumph, 
he Was astonished to find the ground covered 
With the dead bodies of his friends. During his 
absence, Leicester had attacked, and defeated 
the main tody commanded by Henry and the 
king of the Romans ; and had taken both those 
^inces prisoners. Edward, intrepid atoiidst the 
greatest disasters, in Vain exhorted his followers 
ft) revenge the death t)f tiieir friends* and relieve 
line Voyal captives ; they Were dejected by this 
tinexp&cted revefse of fortune ; and the earl of 
Warrenne, and several other noblemen, hastened 
to the sea coast, and escaped to the continent. 

No farther resource appearing for the royal 
J)^rty> the prince was obliged to submit to Lei- 
tester's tethis, which were laconic and severe. 
He stipnJated that Edward, aivd 'ftfi.Tcn ^ ^^~ 
tnaine, the son of the king of x\\e ^otcvwv^>^^^' 
surrender diemselves pkdgesj \xi "^^vJi ^^ "^^"^^ 
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kings : that all other prisoners on both sidei 
should he released : and that, under the direction 
ol' the kiiig oi* France, three jicrsons should be 
chosen to make what rc>;ulations they should 
deem necessary for xhc sc^J^oacnt of the king- 
dom.^ f^^Si^^,o yj 

The prince and Henry d'AUmaine accord- 
ingly delivered themselves into Leicester's hands^ 
who sent them under a guard to Dover castle ; 
but lie had no sooner got the whole royal family 
in his power, than he openly violated every ar- 
ticle of the treaty, and acted as llic sole master* 
and even tyrant of the kingdom. No farther 
mention was made of the reference to the king 
of France : and thouL^h Leicester summoned a 
parliament, it was entirely composed of his own 
dependants, who voted the royal power should 
be exerci'^.ed by a council of nine persons, who 
were to be chosen and removed by the majority 
of three, Leicester himself, the young earl of 
Gloucester, and tho bishop of Chichester. 

By this step the scei^tre was really placed in 
the hands of Leicester, ;is he had the entire di- 
rection of the bisliop cf Chichester. But sen- 
sible of the precipice on wliich he stood, in order 
to ingratiate himself still iarther with the people, 
he summoned a new parliament in London* 
Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics, he ordered returns to be made of 
two knights from e;ich shirc^ and, what is more 
remarkable, of deputies from the boroughs ; an 
A Y\ order of men, which in former ages had 
jj/ff/ always been regarded as too mean to 
*^* enjoy a place \n xl\c tvAtional councils. 
77213 period is commonVy csicemt^ xJc^^ «^<5^\ 
<^^'thc Jioubo of commons ivi ^Lw^Axv^i \ :wv\\y>j 



ig^liaiiily the first time that histwians speak of 
iAnj representatives being sent to parliament by 
Jhe boroughs. 

Having thus assembled a parliament after his 
to^fm taodel, and misting to the attachment of 
the populace of London, Leicester seized the 
Jbpportunity of crushing every rival. Even the 
€arj of Gloticester found himself in danger from 
ihfi prevailing authority of his ancient confe- 
derate, and retired from the capital. This 
Jtnown dissention encouraged the enemies of 
l^eicester j and the general wish that the gallant 
Edward should be released, who had languished 
in prison ever since the battle of Lewes, reduced 
|iim to assume the appearance of moderation. 
On the prinee ordering his adlitrents to deliver 
jttp all his castlrs, and sweating neither to depart 
Ihe kingdom, nor introduce into it any foreign 
forces, he was declared free by the barons ; but 
instead of really tecovering his liberty, he found 
Jiimself closely watched by the femissaries of 
Leicester, whose faction reaped all the advan- 
tage of this new treaty. 

• As Gloucester had retired for safety to hi§ es- 
fcrttes on the boirdets of Wales, Leicester followed 
liim with an artny to Hereford, and carried the 
Jiing ?nd young prince along with him. It was 
here Gionccstertroncerted with young Edward the 
fnanner of that prmce's C'scape. He furnished 
blrti with a swift horse, and placed in the vicinity 
ft small patty to guard him to a place of safety. 
lidward pineten^ing to take the aif with some of 
his guards, and making matches between their 
horses until he thought he had Xtte^ \)j\e:tcv, ^n\^« 
jdeaJ^ mounted G)[ouce$teT*s Vioti^^ Vcl^^ ^^"^ 
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adieu, and reached his friends, who impatientlf 
waited his arrival. 

. The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, 
immediately Hew to arms ; and I^eicester finding 
himself in a remote quarter of the kingdom, sur- 
roonded by his enemies, and barred from all 
communication with his friends by the Severn, 
whose bridecs i^xiward had broken down, wrote 
to his son oimon de Mont fort, to hasten from 
London with an army for his relief. Simon had 
advanced to Kenilworth with that view, where, 
fancyinc; that all Edward's force and attenticn 
were directed against his father, lie lay secure 
and unguarded ; but the prince, making a sud- 
den and forced march, surprised him in his 
camp, dispersed his army, and took tlie earl of 
Oxford and many other noblemen prisoners, 
almost witliout resistance. Leicester, ignorant 
of hii son's fate, passed the Severn in boats dur- 
ing Edward's absence, and lay at Evesham, in 
cxf^ctation of being every hour joined by hig 
friends from London : when the prince, who 
availed himselfof every favourable moment, ap*- 
peared in the field before him. The battle imme- 
diately began, though on very unequal terms. 
Leicester's army, by living on the mountains of 
Wales without bread, which was not then much 
used among the inhabitants, had been extremely 
weakened by sickness and desertion, and was 
soon broken by the victorious i i)) alists ; while 
his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a desultory 
kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were 
piirsued with gn;at slaughter. Leicester him- 
seJ^ afikine for quarter, was slain in the heat of 
action, wim his eldpstsoIillctl^,^A.\x^Vt^i^v 
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pen^er, and about an hundred and sixty knights, 
and many other gentlemen of his party. The 
old king had been purposely placed by the rebels 
in the front of die battle ; and being clad in ar- 
mour, and thereby not known by friends, he 
received a wound, and was in danger of his life : 
but crying out, " I am Henry ofWinchester, your 
king," he was rescued from impending danger, 
and carried to a place of safety. . **■• 

llie victory at Evesham proved deci- * tx 
s5ve in favour of the royalists ; but they jogL* 
used it with great moderation. The 
great charter remained inviolate : and the king 
was careful to abstain from all those exertions of 
power, which had afforded so plausible a pre- 
tence to the rebels. His clemency was extended 
even to his most inveterate enemies ; and the earl 
of Gloucester, whose youth and temerity prompted 
him, on some new disgust, to rekindle the flames 
of rebellion, found a ready pardon in the me- 
mory of his former services. 

Prince Edward finding the state of the ^ ^ 
kingdom tolerably composed, was im- loi^* 
pelled, by his avidity for glory, and by ^'^^^'' 
the solicitations of the king of France, to under- 
take an expedition against the infidels in the 
Holy Land. He carried with him the earl of 
Gloucester : but when he arrived at Tunis, he 
found Lewis had sunk beneath tlie heat of the 
climate and the fatigues of the enterprise. Not 
discouraged, however, by this event, Edward 
pursued his voyage, and revived in the Holy 
Land xhe glory of the English name. 

Meanwhile his absence from Eii^jjaxvd N^-a.^ 
vroductive of the most fatal conscc\jietLce?» \ \!icvii 
iws were no^ ejcecvtfd ; the basons ^^^\^s^^ 
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the common people, and the populace of Loo« 
don returned to rfieir usual licenciousness. The 
old king, unequa^ to the burthen of public af-r 
fairs, anxiously importuned his gallant son to 
return, and to assist him in swaying the sceptre, 
At last, overcome by the cares of goveminent| 
and the infirmities of age, Henry expired at St, 
Edmopd's Bury, in the sixty-fourth yea.r of hi^ 
age, and the fifty-sixth of his reign, leaving two 
sons, Edward his successor, and Edmond earl of 
Lancaster ; and two diiughters, Margaret quedi\ 
of Scotland, and Beatrix dutchess of Brittany, 

The character of this prince may be sufficiently 
collected from the history of his reign. He wa^ 
alternately tiniid and rash, easy and over-bearr 
ing, avaricious and a spendthrift. On tlio Jews, 
he practised the most cruel extortions ; and it 
seems the profits of usury, which w^s then fifty 
per cent, enaibledthem to bear repeated fleecings. 
A r\ Edward ha.d reached Sicily in his 
■f^;-r; ' return from the Holy Land, where he had 
"'"' been wounded with a poisoned dagger^ 
when he received intelligence of his father'^ 
death. Accompanied by his consort, the prin^ 
o^ss Eleanor of Castile, he proceeded to P^fis^ 
and^ did homage to Philip, for the dominions htf 
held in Franc?. H^ then advanced by s1o\f 
journies to L,ondoiu where he was received wifll 
the most joyful acclamations, and was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster, by Robert archbi^ioa 
of Canterbury. 

To correct the disorders which civil commas, 

tions had introduced, was th^ first object of thf - 

king^s care. By a rigid execution of the \siw%^ 

fie gsLve protection to the inferior orders of statej 

anJdiminiiih9(i the arbitpat'y ijovfwf oVtS^^ Vir^ 
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Tons. He appointed a commission; Co enquire 
into crimes of all kinds ; and the Jews being 
generally accused of having adulterated the coin 
of the realm, ELdward let loose on them the whole 
rigours of his justice* In London alone, two 
hundred and eighty of them were hanged at 
once ; fifteen tfeonsand were robbed of their ef- 
fects, and banished the kingdom, and since that 
oeriod tliey nerer hav» been so numerous in 
England. ^ 

The active spirit of Edward could not * j^ 
long remain without employment. Lie- , A^^* 
wellyn prince of Wales, refusing to do ' ' 
homage in person, Edward, impatient of his eva- 
sions, entered Wales with a nunjerous army ; 
he pierced into the heart of the country ; and 
surrounded Llewellyn, and the flower of the 
Welsh, on the hi Us of Snowdon ; where being 
destitute of magazines, he was soon obliged to 
surrender at discretion. He did homage, and 
suffered his barons to swear fealty to the crown 
of England ; besides relinqHiishing the country 
between Cheshire and the river Conway. 

This peace, however, was not of long dura- 
tion ; the insolence of the P^nglish borderers, pro- 
voked the Welsh to rise again in arms ; and 
Edward re-entered the country with a force too 
great for resistance, Llewellyn was surprised 
and slaiuy with/two thousand of his followers ; 
Qind his brother David, chased from hiil to hill, 
was at last brayed to the enemy. Edward 
sullied all his laurels, by bringing him to a for- 
mal trial before the peers of England ; and or- 
dering this sovereign prince to be hanged as a 
traitor, for defending by arms the U\i«\.\as ^ 
his native country. 
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p. j^ Intimidated by the fate of David, their 
k;s4. ' ^^r^^'^^^y prince, the Welsh nobility 
""' ' submitted ; and the laws of England 
were established throughout the principality. 
Edward, however, sensible that nothing cherished 
military glory and virtue so much as traditional 
poetry, collected the Welsh bards, and from a 
barbarous policy, caused them to be put to 
death ; an action which reflects eternal disgrace 
on his name. 

It is said that Edward, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the Welsh, proposed to give them 
a prince, a Welshman by birth ; and on their 
promise, he invested in the principality his son 
Edward, then an infant, who had been born at 
Caernarvon. Thus Wales was fully annexed to 
the crown ; and henceforth gives a title to the 
eldest sons of the kings of England. 
* j^ Edward now had leisure to attend to 
1 501 ' ^^^ affiiirs of .Scotland : he contracted his 
• son to Margaret, tlie heir to the Scottish 
crown ; but the death of that princess, while yet 
an infant, broke all his measures ; and the va- 
cant throne was claimed both by John 15aliol and 
Robert Bruce. 

Both had numerous adherents ; and in order 
to prevent a civil war, it was agreed on to call 
in the arbitration of the king of England. The 
temptation was too strong for the virtue of Ed- 
ward ; he purposed to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, to revive, or ratlier to create, a 
claim of a feudal superiority over Scotland. 
Accompanied by a great army, he invited th» 
Scottish parliament and \\\c coTcv^t\.\x.^5r& to at- 
tencl hJm in the castle of l^ot\\2c«v^ow.\\\^ v3>ajCc«xtv 
i^ujxJc of the Tweed. He mloimc^x!M:m^\axV«t 
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was come hither to do justice to all parties ; and 
that he was entitled to this authority, not in vir- 
tue of the reference made to him, but in quality 
of liege lord of the kingdom. 

The barons were moved with indignation at 
the injustice of this unexpected claim ; but they 
found themselves betrayed into a situation, in 
which it was impossible for tlicm to make any 
eflPectual defence ; and Edward interpreting their 
silence into acquiescence, addressed himself to 
the competitors, and previous to his pronouncing 
sentence, .required their acknowledgment of his 
superiority. 

This being done, Ed\vard afte* long delibera- 
tion pronounced in favour of Baliol ; to whom, 
after receiving an oath of fealty to England, he 
delivered up the fortresses of Scotland ; and if 
he had been satisfied with establishing the supe- 
riority of the English crown, ho might have fixed 
his pretensions, and have left that important ac 
quisition to his posterity ; but he proceeded in 
such a manner as made it evident he aimed at 
the absolute dominion of the kingdom. He en- 
couraged appeals to England ; and obliged king 
John to appear at the bar of his parliament as a 
private person. Gentle as was the disposition 
of Baliol, it was exasperated by these indig- 
nities ; he determined at aU hazards to vindicate 
his liberties ; and the war, wliich soon broke out 
between England and France, presented him 
with a favourable opportunity. 

A petty quarrel between a Norman * j) 
and English sailor, had been speedily , 'l;^.r»' 
inflamed into a national enmity. A 
bloody war had been kindled at sea^ vv^ '^4\ld\^ 
though the respective sovereigTv% Vv'JtA. ^^\. Vi^'si^tv 
0^2 -^^ 



no part, 80 mifnc.rons were the fleets cftgageJ> 
tliJit fifteen thousand Frenchmen are reported to 
have perished in one action, lire affair was 
become too important to be neglected ; Philip 
sent an envoy to demand reparation ; which not 
being fully accorded, he summoned Edward as 
his vassal, to attend him in France ; and on his 
refusal, declared all his estates in that kingdom 
forfeited. 

By emptying the jails, Edward raised an anny 
^Rrhich he sent into Guienne ; but these forces^ 
though at first successful, were soon afterwards 
xlefeated with considerable slaughter ; and Kng* 
land was at the same time menaced witli an in- 
vasion from France and from Scotland, whose 
kings had entered into an alliance. 
A T> The union of these princes obliged Ed» 
129" '*^*^^ to carry on his preparations with 
^' vigour ; and the expences with which 
they were attended, obliged him to have fre^ 
<]uent recourse to parliaments, and to introduce 
into the public council, the lower orders of the 
sute. Along witli two knights of the shire, he 
enjoined the sheriff to send to parliament two 
deputies from each borough * ; " as it is a most 

♦ TIjo charg;:» of the dc{>uties were borne by th<* borough 

Drliich fciit tlipm ; th«y !»ai ai)art imm the barons and 

kini;\:ir,, vih-j d sdained to mix with such plebeian t^ersoiv- 

'iV^t'H, Aff«r they h.vl j^ivcn their conii'jnt to the taxc« re- 

qnir<;(J ot tticin, they sc|>aruto(l^ oven tticur)i the {larlianiPnt 

(.ontiiiuii] to .sit. Uiit in procen of timf;, it became cu.4- 

li^ijurv lor them, in rcrum for the supplies they granted^ 

to pnjicr ptiUt'u JDS to tiie crown, for the redrc«« of any par- 

tkuhr gricvuticc ; an<l the W\n%, ^7 ^dvuv; to tlieni the 

^a/jcfioii of his authr)rit>-, besVwcd NA\^>^^ va^ ^«i\xv. >x 

^'t-ivoon, however, discovcrt^A, i\\aX. w> N^-VJ* ^^>n^\^Ns^ ^"J'^S^ 

^'^r oue o.dcToi' men without aSccuwt^^'^ Hi\v:\<fe-,%5x^ 
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equitable rule," says he, " that what concen>i 
all, should be approved of by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts.'* Thii 
noble principle, seems to have laid the foundation 
of a free and equitable government ; and from 
this epoch maybe dated the regular establish- 
ment of the diflFerent branches of the house of 
commons, for the precedent of Leicester, in the 
former reign, was rather an act of violence than 
of authority, 

'J'he popular form which Edward had a t^ 
given to the parliament, could not fail iqqq 
of procuring him a liberal supply ; and 
he applied it, in making immediate preparations 
against the hostilities of his nortlicrn neighbours. 
He cited John to appear before him as his vas- 
sal ; and on his refusal, he marched wi:)i thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse to chas- 
tise his contumacy. Encouraged by the in- 
trigues of Robert I'rucc, and several Scottish 
noblemen, he crossed the IVeed, took Berwick 
by assault, and detached the carl of Warrenne 
with twelve thousand men to besiege Dunban 



house of peers therrforo, witfi rcasf)n, ex|)ect«'cl that their 
assent ihould be expressly j;raatt'«l to all iJiiblic ovdinaiu:*'S. 
With the most frequent jiartilioii of property, the knighw 
arid lesser barons graanally suni: t(j a rank v-ry inferior to 
the great nobihty, while tlie growth of comm/rce aug- 
mented the private wealtli of tiie burgos^cs j it seemed 
therefore no longer unsuitable 10 unite them togothor in 
the same house, and to confound their privileges ; thi^ 
event took placo about fifty years from the time when 
burt^esses were ftrst summoned to parliament. Thus the 
third estate of the commons reached its present form j it 
rose by degrees to importance ; and in its progress mad<? 
arts and commerce, the necessary i\t\.cudvu\\a viV ^^vt^Vj -^x.^ 
equal nghts, (loumh in ihckin^^lovu. 
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The Scots, who attempted to stop tho march of 
"Warrcnne, were dcl'cHtcd with the loss of twenty.' 
thousand men. Dunbar surrendered, and, after 
« feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirlinj^ opened their gates to the Knglish, The 
spirit of the nation was broken by their misfor- 
tunes ; and, feeble and timid, Baliol hastened to 
Tnaice his submission, and solemnly resigned his 
crown into the hands of Kdward. The victor 
marched to Aberdeen and Elgin without oppo- 
sition ; and with his usual barbarous policy, he 
gave orders to destroy the records which might 
preserve tlie memory of the independence of the « 
kin;»;doiji. He left earl Warrenne governor of 
Scotland ; and carried with him to London, Ba* 
liol, who lay two vears in the Tower, and tl>en 
submitted to a voluntary banishment to France, 
where he died in a private station. 

Kdw;jrd wjis not equally successful in his con- 
tinental expeditions. In Flanders, indeed, he 
had been able to check the victorious career of 
Philip, who had made himself master of Lisle, 
•St. Orner, Courtray, and Yprcs, yet he found 
liow vain "vere the hopes he had entertained of 
penetrating into the heart of France. Both ino- 
narchs were inclined to peace ; and this dis- 
position engaged them to submit their dif*. 
urences to the arbitration of pope Borjface *. 
A -j-v This was the last i>f t^ie sovereign 
I Jew ' pontiffs tliat exercised ati authority over 
the temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and 

• Jifnifi'V )iud is-incd a bull to prohibit the clergy from 
P'tyhi^r taxn M itiiout 1i\h coi^^oam, VA>nwvV^ \\\ Tvtiirn for 
f/i/v unwurnuituble stTult'.h of pciNvftT^ u\\w\ov\YAV\>i '^w\>X\«'. 
''''^'l('%iaith'.il Older out cjf the \W)Vcc\.V»w <^^ vWAon* s^vA\»^ 
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tfiese exorbitant pretensions, which he had been 
tempted to assume from the successful example 
of his predecessors, but of which the season was 
now passed, involved him in so many calamities^ 
and were attended with so unfortunate a catas- 
trophe, that they have been secretly abandoned, 
though never openly relinquished, by his suc- 
cessors in the apostolic chair. Edward and 
Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care 
to insert in their reference, that Boniface was 
made judge of their diflferences by their consent, 
as a private person, not by any right of his pon- 
tificate; and the pope, without seeming to be 
offended at this mortifying clause, proceeded to 
give a sentence between them, in which they 
both acquiesced. He brought them to agree 
that their union should be cemented by a double 
marriage ; that of Edward himself, who was now 
a widower, with Margaret, Philip's sister ; and 
that of the prince of W^es with Isabella, daugh- 
ter of that monarch. Philip was willing to re- 
store Guienne to the English ; but he insisted 
that the Scots, and their king John Baliol, 
should, as his allies, be comprehended in the 
treaty, and restored to their liberty. The dif- 
ference, after several disputes, was compro- 
mised, by their making mutual sacrifices to each 
other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally tl^e 
earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip sliDuld 
treat in like manner his ally the' king of Scots. 
The prospect of conquering these two countries, 
whose situation made them so commodious an 
acquisition to the respective kingdoms, prevailed 
over all other considerations ; and though they 
were both finally disappointed iu tfevc ba^^"^'» 
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their conduct was very reconcilcable to the prin- 
ciples of an interested policy. 

Ill health obliijcd the earl of Warrenne tore- 
sign the administration of Scotland, into the 
hands of Ormcsby the justiciary, and Cressing- 
ham the treasurer. The former distinguished 
himself by his severity ; the latter had no other 
object than the amassing of money, by rapine 
and injustice. They treated tlie Scots as a con- 
quered people ; and in consequence, the bravest 
and most generous spirits of the nation were ex- 
asperated to the highest degree against the Eng- 
lish government. 

Among these was "William Wallace, a man 
descended from an ancient family, whose cou- 
rage prompted him to undertake, ai)d enabled 
him finally to accomplish the delivery of his na- 
tive country. Finding himself obnoxious to the 
administration, he had fled into the woods, and 
offered himself as a leader to those whom their 
crimes or bad fortune had reduced to a like ne- 
cessity. Endowed with gigantic force of body» 
ivith daring valour, and patience to bear hun- 

fer, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons, 
e began with small attempts, and discovered 
equal enterprise in annoying the enemy, and 
prudence in securing his own followers. All 
who thirsted after military fame, or felt the flame 
of patriotism, were desirous to partake his re- 
nown ; and his actions seemed to vindicate the 
nation from the ignominy into which it had 
fallen by its former tame submission. 

The justiciary, and the other officers of Ed- 

WATd, alarmed at his progress, hastily fled into 

£ngland ; while the Scots betook themselves to 
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arms in every quarter. Warrenne, alarmed at 
this intelligence, shook off his indisposition, and 
^collecting m the north of England an army oF 
forty thousand men, advafnced to Stirling, and 
found Wallace encamped on the opposite banks 
of the Forth, in his impatience, Warrenne or- 
dered his army to cross a bridge which lay over 
the Forth ; but when numbers of the English had 
passed, before they could be formed, tney weri 
attacked by Wallace, and pushed into the stieam. 
or perished 'by the sword. Warrenne retired 
again into England ; and Wallace, after receiv- 
ing from his followers the title of guardian, ot 
regent, passed the Tweed, and ravaged th* 
bishopric of Durham. 

This reverse hastened the return of Edward 
from Flanders; and impatient to recover his 
superiority? in Scotland, he assembled the whole 
military force of England^ Wales, and Ireland, 
and marched with an army of near an hundred 
thousand men to the northern frontiers. 

The Scots were distracted by faction and ani- 
mosities. The elevation of Wallace ii^as the 
obgect of envy to the nobility; iind that hero, 
.sensible of their jealousy, and dreading the ruin 
of his country from those iiitestine discords, vo^ 
iuntarily resigned his authority, and retained 
only the command over that body of followers, 
who, being accustomed to victory under his 
standard, refused to follow into the field any 
other leader. The chief power now devolved on 
the steward of Scotland, and Cummin of Bade- 
noch, men of eminent birth, who, fixing their 
station at Falkirk, purposed 0:i^Tfe \ici 'jJov^'^ <isk 
jissanlt of the English, 
Edward^ pleased to be able, M ^^^ ^^^^''^^'*' 
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Stroke, to determine the fortune of the war, led 
bis army in three bodies to the attack; and by 
the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cavalry, the Scots were broken and driven 
off the field with prodigious slaughter. In the 
general rout, however, Wallace had kept his 
troops entire ; and having crossed the Carron, 
he marched leisurely along the banks of that 
stream. Young Robert Bruce, grandson and 
heir of him who had been competitor for the 
throne, who, in the service of England, had al- 
ready given many proofs of his aspiring genius, 
appeared on the opposite bank ; and distinguish- 
ing the Scottish chief, addressed him by name, 
and desired a short conference. He represented 
to him the fruitless and ruinous enterprise in 
which he was engaged, and the unequal contest 
between a weak state, deprived of its head, and a 
mighty nation conducted by the ablest monarch 
of the age. If the love of his country was his 
motive for perseverance, his obstinacy tended 
only to prolong her misery ; if he carried his 
views to private grandeur, he ought to reflect, • 
that so many haughty nobles would never sub- 
mit to his rule. To this Wallace replied, that 
ifhe had hitherto acted alone as the champion of 
his country, it was because no leader had yet 
appeared to place himself in that honourable 
station ; that the blame lay entirely with the no- 
bility, and chiefly with Bruce himself, who had 
deserted the posts which his merit and fortune 
invited him to assume ; that the Scots, posses- 
sed of such a leader, might hope successfully to 
^ oppose all the powers and abilities of Edward ; 
andsLS for himself, he was desirous that his own 
i^e, as well as the existence oi\3^^u'at^iQ»^>'ntt%ht 
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terminate when they could be no otherwise pre- 
served, than by receiving the chains of a haughty 
victor. The gallantry of these sentiments roused 
the dormant ambition of Bruce; and he secretly 
resolved to seize the first opportunity of embrac- 
ingthe cause of his oppressed country. 

The defeat of Falkirk had not complet- a t^ 
ed the subjection of the Scots. Under j^qq' 
John Cummin, who had been chosen re- ^^' 
gent, they surprised the English army, routed 
them after an obstinate combat ; extended their 
successes to the banks of the Tweed; and ren^ 
dered it necessary for Edward to begin anew the 
conquest of the kingdom. 

That prince prepared himself for the enter- 
prise with his usual vigour and abilities ; he pe- 
netrated with a great army from one extremity 
of Scotland to the otlier, and compelled even 
Cummin himself to submit to lils authority. 
To make his acquisition more durable, he abro- 
gated all the Scottish laws and customs, endea- 
voured to substitute those of England in their 
place, and entirely razed or destroyed the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the vestiges of indepen- 
dence. 

Wallace himself was at last betrayed * j^ 
into the hands of the kinjj^, by his friend ^oAr 
sir John Monteith, and Edward, instead 
of respecting his bravery and magnanimity, re- 
solved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
severity. He ordered the hero to be carried in 
chains to I-ondon ; to be tried as a rebel and a 
traitor, though he had never sworn fealty to 
England; and to be executed on Tower-hill. 
Such was the unwoithy fate of WAV^lc^^ nrVv^^^ 
throvgh rhc course of scvera.\ \e^is> vjv'O^ '^\'»i:^ 
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conduct, Intrepidity, and perseverance, defend- 
ed, against a public and oppressive enemy, the 
liberties of his native country. 
A -T) The barbarous policy of Edward fa-iled 
1306* ^^ ^^^ purpose to which it was directed ; 
the Scots were enraged at the injustice, 
and cruehy exercised on their champion ; and it 
was not long ere a more fortunate leader pre- 
' sen ted himsdf to conduct them to vengeance. 
The conference which Robert Bruce had held 
with Wallace on the banks of the Carron had 
sunk deep in his mind; and he determined to 
revive the pretensions of his family, and aspire 
to the vacant throne. Edward was not ignorant 
of the spirit and the pretensions of this young 
chief; and he ordered his motions to be watched. 
One of the friends of Bruce, anticipating danger^ 
yet not daring, amidst so many jealous eyes, to 
hold any conversation with him, sent him, by 
his servants, a pair of spurs, and a purse of 
gold, which he pretended to have boijowed 
from him ; and left it to his sagacity to discover 
hi$ meaning. Bruce rightly interpreting the 
allusion, set off immediately, and travelling 
through crossroads, reached Dumfries in Annan« 
dale, the chief seat of his family interest, where 
he found a number of the Scottish nobility assem- 
bled, and among the rest, John Cummin, with 
whom he had formerly lived on terms of strkt 
intimacy. 

The noblemen were astonished at the appear-* 
ance of Bruce among them; and still more when 
he discovered to them the object of his journey, 
which was to live or die with them, in the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country. These ee- 
ncrous s^iitiments, asw^ted by xhegc^^^^ of his 
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youth and manly deportment, impressed the 
minds of his audience, and roused them to free- 
dom and revenge* Cummin alone, who had 
secretly taken his measures with the king, set 
before them the certain destruction they must 
expect, if they again shook ofiF their allegiance 
to the victorious Edward. Bruce, apprised of 
his treachery, and foreseeing the certain failure 
of all his schemes from the opposition of so pow- 
erful a leader, immediately took his resolution. 
He followed Cummin, on the dissolution of the 
assembly; and as he passed through thexloisters 
of the Gray.friars, he ran him through the body. 

The death of Cummin sealed the conspiracy 
of the Scottish nobles. The genius of the nation 
roused itself* Bruce was solemnly crowned at 
.Scone; and attacking with fury the English, 
dispersed in their quarters, he again expelled 
them the kingdom. Edward found that the 
3cots, twice conquered in his reign, must yet be 
afresh subdued. 

To effectuate this, he assembled a a t) 
great army, and was preparing to enter • «q^ * 
the frontiers, when in the uiirty-fifth 
year of his reign, and the sixty-ninth of his age, 
he unexpectedly sickened, and died at Burgh 
on the Sands, whence he was removed for inter- 
ment to Westminster Abbey.* With his last 
breath, he enjoined his son and successor, to 
prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist till 
he had finally subdued the kingdom of Scotland. 

■■ '■ ;- 

* The ^mb of Edward I. was opened in 1774, when 
Ills body was found unconsumed. Se^etftV toow\vcv^xv\& vil 
his affisction for bis queen Eicanor, \?hO ^V'e^> \'iL^^> ♦J^. 
Horoebyih Lincolnshire, still remain ia t\kt 'ig.Vv.^'^ '«\L«:.'t« 
Jber corpse rested. 
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Edward II. inherited not with the throne the 
vigour of his father. He was now in the twen- 
ty-third year of his ap;c, of an agreeable H^iire, 
and of a mild and gentle disposition ; but the iirst 
act of his reign blasted the hopes which the Kn;;- 
lish had entertained of him. Equally incapable 
ofy and averse to business, he only enteicd Scot* 
land to retreat: he disbanded his army, witliout 
making any impression on Bruce ; and by tiiin 
feeble step» convinced his nobles, they j night 
with impunity bid defiance to his power, which 
they did not long want an opportunity to at- 
tempt. 

Piers Gaveston, tJie son of a Gascon kniglit, 
by his insinuating address, his elegance of form, 
and his lively wit, had acquired au entire ascen- 
dant over die young Edward. Tlie late king, 
apprehensive of the consequences, had banished 
him the kingdom; but the present no sooner 
ascended the throne than he recallctl liim, crea- 
ted him earl of Comwal, married him to his own 
niece, and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in 1m5; 
royal dii:nity, but as it enabled hiin to cx-nh this 
object of his fond affections. 

The haii.n;lity barons were offended at the "m- 
periority of a minion, whom they despised, but 
whose pomp and splendour eclipsed their own. 
In a journey which the kine took to France to 
espouse the princess Isabel^, he left Gaveston 

fuardian of the realm ; but, on the king's return, 
sabella, who was of au imperious and intriguing 
disposition, finding her husband's capacity re- 
quired to be governed, thought herself best 
entitled to perform t\\e o(Rce, and was well 
pleased to see a comVm^uoi^ ol >^^ x^'^wn 
^cTweJap-afnstthcfavaMnv^. # 
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At the head of that faction, was Tho- * -^ 
mas earl of Lancaster, cousin -gcrman to . qqq * 
the king. This nobleman entering the 
parliament with his adherents in arms, required 
the banishment of Gaveston ; to which Edward 
was obliged to submit; but instead of sending 
him back to Gascony, he appointed him lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

Edward, however, unhappy in the absence of 
his minion, having contrived to soften some of 
the chiefs of the barons, ventured to recal Ga» 
veston; but the majority wer^ not swayed by 
the example of their* leaders. In defiance of the 
laws and the king's prohibition, with a nume- 
rous retinue .of armed followers, they forced 
Edward to devolve for one year, the whole au- 
thority of the realm on a chosen junto of twelve; 
and this committee, thus sanctioned, among 
other regulations, banished Gaveston for ever 
from the king's dominions. 

No sooner, however, did Edward, by retiring 
to York, find himself out of the terror of the ba- 
rons' power, than he recalled Gaveston; when 
the barons, provoked at this measure, flew to 
arms, with the earl of Lancaster at their head. 
The king escaped ; but the castle of Scarborough, 
, where he had left his favourite, was obliged to 
surrender to the earl of Pembroke. From thence 
he was removed to the castle of Dedington in 
Oxfordshire, where being left with a small guard, 
he was surprised by the earl of Warwick ; and 
the head of the unhappy Gaveston, without any 
rcj^ard to the laws, was struck oiF by tlie liands 
oftho executioner. On the first intelli- * ^ 
genceof the death of his favouvlte, ^A- y^^;^*^^ 
ward was violent in his mcwaccsoi \c\\-» 
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reance ; but from a natural facility of disposi- 
tion, he hearkened to an accommodation, and 
subscribed a general amnesty of all that had 
passed. 

The affairs of Scotland indeed withdrew his 
attention from inferior objects. The progress of 
Bruce had been rapid; and he closely pressed 
the castle of Stirling, the only fortress in that 
kingdom which held out for the English ; to 
relieve which, Edward summoned his forces 
from all quarters, to the number of an hundred 
thousand men. , At Bannockbum, about two 
sttiles from Stirling, Bruce with thirty thousand 
hardy warriors, inflamed with the love of indc- 
pendence, awaited the charge of the enemy. A 
hill covered his right flank, a morass his left; 
and to screen his tront he had dug deep pits, 
planted them with stakes, and covered tnem 
over with turf. The English, confident in their 
superior numbers, rushed forward without pre- 
caution. Their cavalry was entangled in the 
pics, their ranks were broken, and the Scottish 
horse pouring through the openings, scattered 
on every side slaughter and dismay. Before 
they could recover from their panic, an army 
appeared to be marching towards them on tlieir 
left; composed of waggoners, and sumpter-boys 
whom Robert had supplied with military stand- 
ards. The stratagem took effect: the English 
threw down theij^arms and fled; and were pur- 
sued to the gates of Berwick. Besides an inesti- 
mable booty, the Scots took many persons of 
Quality prisoners, and above four hundred gen- 
tlemen, whose ransom was a new accession of 
wealth to the victors, 

Tbii 
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This decisive battle fixed the throne a -t) 
of Bruce, and shook that of Edward. ^n\fr ' 
The defeat of the latter rendered him ^^^* 
contemptible in the eyes of his subjects. Un- 
able to exist without a favourite, he had chosen 
Huffh Spenser, a young* man of high rank, and 
noble family, in the room of Gaveston. Spenser 
possessed all the exterior accomplishments of 
person and address, but was neither endowed 
with prudence nor moderation. His father, 
who was of the same name, was a nobleman ve- 
nerabk from his years, and qualified by his wis- 
dom and his valour, to have supplied the defects 
both of the king and his minion : but Edward's 
attachment rendered the name of Spenser odious ; 
and the turbulent Lancaster and his adherents 
were impatient to achieve his destruction. 

The claim of Spenser to an estate which had - 
been settled on the illustrious family of Mow- 
bray, was the signal for civil war. Lancaster 
and several of the most potent barons flew to 
arms; they ravaged the lands of both the Spen- 
sers, who were then absent on the continent; 
and having extorted from the king an act of at- 
tainder against his favourite, and of indemnity 
for themselves, they disbanded their army, and 
separated in security, as they imagined, to their 
several castles. Edward, however, having as- 
sembled an army, dropped the mask, reversed 
the sentence, and recalled the Spensers; and 
prepared to chastise bis enemies. 

Meanwhile, Lancaster, having hastily collected 
thirty thousand men, fled with his trooijs to- 
wards the north ; but be\tvg *\xvx&Tc^^\3t^ •iX^^^^ci- 
roughbridge, after ^ slioTt ^cUoTi> >n*& tk^^*? 
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prisoner. Edward, though gentle by nature, 
remembered on this occasion the fate of Gaves- 
ton; and Lancaster, after being exposed to the 
derision of the populace, was conducted to an 
eminence near roxnfret, one of hi:, own castles, 
where he suffered dccapiuition. 

Kdwardy after another fruitless attempt on 
Scotland, had concluded a truce for thirteen 
years with Bruce, and thus virtually acknow- 
ledged his title. He was, however, still embar- 
rassed by the demands of his brotlier-in-law, 
Charles the Fair,, who required hijn to appear 
and do homage ibr the ices that In: licld in 
France. The <iueen had been permitted to make 
a journey to that country, in order to s(»ften Jicr 
brother; but Charles remained iufk-jcible; and 
Spenser, who had been engaged in xr.any quarrels 
with Isabella, declined attending his master to 
Parii, where her credit miglit i'Xpui»u him to 
d^mger. y\n cxpedlt-nt w.is tbcrcfon: proposed 
and adopted, tiiat j-dward siioul'.i resign Gui- 
enne to his son, now thirteen years oi' age, and 
that the prince; should render personal homage 
to Charles, as his superior lord. 

Young lulward vviLs according;!/ r,enr to Pa- 
ris, vihcn-e the queen was ;.'lre.idy sun our Jed by 
. a mmib'jr of Englisii iiigitivcs, the r'jrnains of 
the Lancastrian faction. Among these was 
young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in llie 
Welsli marches, v/ho by tlic graces ot liis person 
and address, cjuickiy -iidvanc'.-d in tlie ii flections 
of Isabella ; and at last triumphed over her ho- 
nour^ Edward, probably suspecting what had 
£a^en phiCCf req»iired her fcY>«ic^\\^ vci \t\.\wtv 
^hh the prince; but iuslciid t>^ oXi^vwij; \\\s c^\- 
<^^'rs, slw pablich/ dcclArcd th^x ^Vic >»o\\V\ v\vs.n« 
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set foot in England, till Spenser was removed 
from his presence iand councils. 

This resolution gave fresh spirits to ^ r\ 
the malcontents in England; and Isa- |Qog * 
hella, having extended her alliances 
abroad, by affiancing prince Edward with Phi- 
lippa daughter of die count of Holland and 
Hainaulty e](ilisted three thousand men, sailed 
from the harbour of Dort, and landed, without 
opposition, on the coast of Suffolk. Several of 
the most powerful barons immediately joined 
her; and to render her cause popular, she re- 
newed her declaration that her sole purpose was 
to free the king and kingdom, from the tyranny 
of the Spensers. 

The unhappy king, after trying in vain to 
rouse the citizens of London, hastened to the 
West, and was hotly pursued to Bristol by his 
own brother, the earl of Kent, and the foreign 
forces under John de Hainault. Disappointed 
in the loyalty of those parts, he passed over to 
Wales, leaving the elder Spenser governor of 
the castle of Bristol; but the garrison having 
mutinied against him, he was delivered into the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, 
v/ho had nearly reached his ninetieth year, was 
without trial condemned to death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet, his body cut to pieces and 
thrown to the dogs, and his head exposed on a 
pole to the insults of the unfeeling populace^ 
Edward himself attempting to escape to Ireland, 
was driven back by contrary winds; and being 
discovered, was conmaittcd to the c^as»\ftd^ '^i 
theenrlofLeicester^ in the c^sxVa^i^ "^^^-w^^^vsv^itv* 
The younger Spenser Vis {•a.^o\«\X^> ^"^^ ^^' 
feJi wto the hands of his euemve^. ^-^"^ ^^.^o^^ 
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like his fiither, without any appearance of :i le- 
gal trial, or .iny real crime bein;; allcp;(*d 
against him, except the weak and frivolous onr, 
that he w.i^ a favourite of the king. 
* jv The diabolical Isabella, in order to 
1S27 *^*^^ herself of the prevuiling delusion, 
summoned in the king's name a parlia- 
ment at Westminster. A charge was drjtvvn up 
against Edward, in which, even thou;.^]i framed 
by his inveterate enemies, nothing hut his want 
of capacity or his misfortunes, could be objected 
against him. Hi«i depor.ltion, howevrr, was vot- 
ed by parliament; and the prince his son was 
placed on the throne. 

Hitherto, the queen had been successful in 
her aims; but the gross violation of every duty 
and every tie, soon estranged from her the 
minds of men'; the proofs which daily broke out 
of her criminal coniinerce v/ith Mortimer, iu- 
<:rc.if.cd the general abhorrence againrt her ; and 
her hypocrisy, in puljlicly bewailing wiih tears 
the king's unhappy fate, was not able to dt- 
ceive even the most stui)i(l and most prejudiced 
of her adherents. In proportion as the queen 
became the object of public hatred, the dethron- 
ed monarch, who had been the victim of her 
crimes and her anibition, was regarded v/ith 
pity, with friendship, with veneration ; and men 
became sensible, that all his misconduci, whidi 
faction had so mucli exaggerated, had be(rn ow- 
ing to the natural imbecility, not to any volun- 
tary depravity, of his character. Thj; earl of 
LcicebtCTf njw carl of Lancaster, to whose cus- 
tody he had been coroTif\\xxed, vs^^s v»<ioxv \.^>i^\\ttd 
w'itA t/jo<.e generous •.ci\XAmcTvx.s\ •^tv<\ \its\^.vi^ 
usinc* III* prison*'!* \*'\l\\ {!;^:a^\^:\^ttvi'a\v^\\^^^v-\t;^^.^ 
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he was suspected to have entertained still more 
honourable intentions in his favour. The king, 
therefore, was taken from liis hands, and deli- 
vered over to lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and 
Goumaj, who were entrusted altcrnateiy, each 
for a mouthy with the charge of guarding him. 
While he was in the custody of Berkeley, at his 
castle in Gloucestershire, he was still treated 
with the gentleness due to his rank and his mis- 
fortunes; but when the turn of Mautravers and 
Gournay came, every species of indignity was 
practised against him, as if their inteniions had 
De«fn to break entirely tlie prince's sjjirit, and to 
employ his sorrows and afllictions, instead of 
more violent and more dangerous expedients, 
for the instruments of his murder. But as this 
method of accomplishing his object, appeared 
still too slow to the impatient Mortimer, he se- 
cretly sent orders to the two keepers, who 
were at his devotion, instantly to dispatch him. 
-Taking advantage of Berkeley's sickness, ^ -p. 
in whose custody he then was, and who ,««- * 
was.thereby incapacitated from attending 
his -charge, they came to Berkeley-castle, put 
themselves in possession of the king's person; 
and thrusting a red hot iron through a horn into 
his fundament, that no marks of external vio- 
lence might be seen, they put him to the most 
horrible death. The dreadful deed, however, 
^^s discovered to all the guards and attendants 
bv the screams with which the agonizing king 
filled the castle, while his bowels were consum- 
ing- 

The perpetrators of this shocking and almost 
unheard of crime, in the ensuing; tcvuIvxUqv\ 
found It necesssLvy to fly from vhc i^i^cxvvw^^'vxv vi^ 
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their country. Goumay was aften^ards seized 
at Marseilles and beheaded; and though Mau- 
travers eventually obtained his pardon, it was 
not until he had languished many years in Ger- 
many in continual terror and concealment, racked 
with the pangs of conscious guilt. 

In alibis connections, Edward was unfortunate, 
yet a more innocent and inoffensive character 
can scarcely be named. To his mildness indeed 
and his want of penetration, in choosing men 
capable of guiding the reins of government, 
which he was incapable of holding himself, his 
misfortunes are principally to be ascribed. 



CHAP. VI. 
The Reign of Edward III. 

A PARLIAMENT bemg assembled, an act 
of indemnity was passed in favour of those 
who had deposed the late king, and the attain- 
der against Lancaster and his party being revers- 
ed, he was appointed guardian to the young 
king Edward III. with a council of regency, 
consisting of five prelates and seven lay lords. 

Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, though de- 
clining in health and years, thought the present 
opportunity favourable for invading Englandf 
and accordingly directed an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, under the command of the earl 
of Murray and lord Douglas, to penetrate into 
Durham. Impatient of military glory, young 
Edward advanced to repel them at the head of 
sixty thousand English, and the foreign forces 
pfjobn of Hainault. The Scots, light and un- 
incumbered. Ions; eluded Inis i^\iT%\\\X5»\\iw^ V\e 
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found them at length encamped on the southern 
banks of the Were, and though their situation 
was advantageous, he would have ha/.ardcd an 
attack. His ardour, however, was rcstnvined 
cither by the prudence or envy of Mortimer ; 
who without being included in the regency, pos- 
sessed a paramount authority; and the Scots 
availing thcmsfflvcs of the delay, retired within 
their own territories; while Edward returned to 
I-ondon highly incensed against Mortimer for 
the disapi)ointment and disgrace he had incurred. 
The power of Mortimer, indeed, was not only 
formidable, but disgusting to every one. Ed- 
ward, who had attained his eiglitecnth year, 
repined at the fftters in which he was lield by 
this insoUnt minister; and with some i'riemls, 
concerted a plan to emancipate liiniself. The 
qucen-dowagcr and Mortimer lodgcil in the 
castle of Nottingham; the king also was admit- 
teJ, though with a few only of his attendants; 
and as the castle was strictly giiardoJ, it became 
iK'uessary to communicate the dc-sign to sir Wil- 
liam Eland the g<wcrnor, who /.(Mloiisly tof»k 
part in it. liy his direction the king's associates 
were admitted through a subterraneous passage; 
and Mortimer, without having it in liis power to 
make resistance, w.is sn^idcnly sol/.cd in an apart- 
ment adjoining to tlic <|UL*eii\. A parliament 
was immediately summoned for his condemna- 
tion; and such was the notoriety oi his infamy, 
tlvat with(»ut trial, or examining a witness, he 
was sentenced to be hanged on a gihhet at the 
Elmes, in the neigiibonrh()od (jf L(»ndou. 'J'he 
queen, still more guilty than Mortimer, was 
preserved by the duty of her son: slu! was^Kovr- 
ever, conijucd to her own hou^c •, av^Cl >\\o>a.^jy^N^\^ 
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iing» during the remainder of her life, paid her 
occasional visits, she never regained any credit 
or influence. 

p. Ys Edward having now assumed the reins 
1 S'i5 ^^ govemmentf applied himself to correct 
the disorders that had grown up during 
the late lawless administration; and the severity 
with which he caused justice to be executed, soon 
restored the kingdom to internal tranquillity, 
which allowed him to extend his views. Robert 
Bruce was no more ; and hi.s son David, a mi- 
nor, found a competitor in Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, who had been crowned king of 
Scotland. The pretensions of tljc latter wxn» 
secretly supported by Edward, who connived at 
a number of the English barons, arming their 
vassals in his cause. With tliesc allies^ Baliol 
landed on the coast of Fife^ and on the banks 
of the river Erne, surprised and defeated the 
Scots : twelve thousand of the latter fell in the 
adlion, and among tliese the earl of Marre, the 
regent. The victor immediately marched to 
Scone, and was crowned there with great pomp, 
while his competitor David sought shelter in 
Fnuice. Not long after, however, Baliol expe- 
rienced a sudden and total reverse of fortune ; 
lie was attacked by sir Archibald Douglas, and 
the leaders of the opposite party ; and after an 
ineffectual struggle, fled into England. 

During his short lived royalty, be had offered 

IxJward, to do homage to him for his crown: 

and tliat monarch determinnd to seize the fa- 

vouralile opportunitv of recovering the ascen- 

duncy wh/cii under Roben Bruce had been lost. 

A,s the ally of Baliol he mve^ted'^jcrwvcJ^'Acstv^ 

thousand Scots, conducted Vi^ xVv% T^^««x\>^\k. 
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^htSf advanced to the relief oi that important 
fortress; who relying on their superior numbers, 
ventured to attack the English at Halidown-hill. 
Their temerity was chastised by a total defeat, 
with very little loss on the bide orEn^'Iand. 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had 
no other resource left hut submission: lialiol 
was acknowledged king, by a parliament asbcm- 
bled at Edinburgh ; the superiority oi Kn^^land 
was again recognised, and the uratitude of Ba- 
liol ceded Berwick, Dunbar, and all the south- 
east counties, to be for ever annexed to the En;;- 
lish monarchy. 

This mean and tcmpori/.ing concession, * y. 
raised against him such a siorm of indig- '. ' 
nation and revolt, that Edward found it ' 
necessary to prop, in person, the tottering throne 
of his ally. Tv ice he entered Scotland in arms, 
and marched without resistance through Uic low 
countries, ravaging the estates of those who were 
disaffected to his party. The Scots, however, 
taught by experience, retired into their hills and 
fastnesses, and waited a favourable moment for 
revenge, from the war which was on the point 
of breaking out between France and England. 

It bad long been a prevailing opinion * j^ 
that the crown of France could never ior>^' 
descend to a female, and this maxim was ' '' 
supposed to be confirmed by a clause in tlie 
Salic code; but the king of England early 
embraced a notion that he was entitled, in right 
of his mother, to the succession of the kingdom, 
and that the claim of the nephew was preferable 
to that of Philip de Valois, the cousin-german, 
who had been placed on the throne of France, 
ffith the unapimous consent oi Vvvs ^^o^Vi^ 
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But though the youthful and ambltioi 
of Edward had rashly taken up this ( 
idea, he did not think proper to insis 
pretensions, which must have immedir 
volved him, on very unequal terms, in 
gerous and implacable war with so po" 
monarch. Philip was a prince of matui 
of great experience, and, at that time 
est^li^ed character, both for pruder 
valour ; and by these circumstances, as 
by the internal union of his people, ar 
acquiescence in his undoubted right, he 
sed every advantage above a raw youtl 
raised, to the government of the most i 
ble and most turbulent subjects in Euro] 
incident, however, immediately occurrec 
required that Edward should either op 
clare his pretensions, or for ever renoi 
abjure them. He was summoned to do 
for Guienne : Philip was preparing to 
him by force of arms ; and Edward f 
prudent to submit to present necessii 
over to Amiens; and in a formal deed, 
ledged that he owed liege homage to 
which was in effect ratifying, and ths 
strongest terms, Philip's title to the ( 
that kingdom. His own claim indeed 
unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavc 
the whole French nation, that it is pro 
would have desisted from renewing it, 
some subsequent jealousies and misunder 
taken place, which Edward eagerly lait 
to promote his views, fallacious and de 
as they proved. 
J^etermined to eng^agc in this chinn 
tempt, the king began \v\Oa o^tmii^g, b 
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tions to the count of Hainaiilt his father-in-law; 
ami having engrigcd him in his interests, he em- 
ploy cci the good offices and coun&els of that 
prince in dntwing into his alliance the other 
M»vcnigns nf that ncighhoiirhod. The duke of 
J5rab:uii was induced, by his mediation, and by 
larjrc rcmiuances of money from England, to 
promise his concurrence: the archbishop of Co- 
lo;»;i"ic, tlie duicc of Gueldrcs, the marquis of 
Juliers, Uie count of Namur, the lords of Fau- 
qucniont and 13aquen, were engaged by like 
motives, to enibnice the English alliance. These 
sovereign piyiccs could supply, either from their 
own Mates, or from ihc bordering countries, 
great nnnil)crs c.{ warlike troops ; and nothing 
was wanting to make the force on that quarter 
very formidable, but the accession of Flanders ; 
which Kdward prf)cured by means somewhat 
extraordinary and unusual* 

The Ilenriin^^s having attained to a superior 
state of opulence and refinement, could tiot longer 
brook the vassalage of the feudal institutions. 
They had risen m tumults ; had insulted the 
nobles; had chased their earl into France; and 
delivering themselves over to the guidance of a 
seditious leader, had been guilty of all that in- 
dolence and disorder, to which the tlioughtless 
and enraged populace arc so much inclined, 
wherever they are unfortunate enough to become 
their own masters. 

Their present leader was James d'Artevillc, a 
brewer in Ghent, who govcnicd them with a 
mere absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns; and this sedi- 
ticus tradesman, the haughty Kdward co\w^^d. 
with the most submissive uss\duvt^'% 'TCy KtXKsW^'^ 
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sensible tlrat the Hcmings were naturally inclin- 
ed to tlie English, and proud of these advances 
from the king, invited him over to the Low 
Countries. Edward, after having received thtf 
consent of his parliament, passed over to Flan- 
ders, accompanied b)^ a botly of troops. Two 
obstacles yet prevented him from entering on 
action ; tlie vassals of the empire would not act 
without the direction of the emperor, who still 
maintained the exterior of peace with France; 
and the Flemings pretended the same scruples 
with regard to the invasion of their liege lord. 
The first was overcome by the emperor appoint- 
ing Edward vicar of the empire ; an empty ho- 
nour, but which served to banish the doubts of 
tlie German princes ; and to obviate the second, 
Edward, by the advice of d'Artevilie, assumed 
the title of king of France. Yet he ventured not 
on this step without hesitation and reluctance > 
and his mind seemed filled with a presage of the 
calamities which he was about to inflict and en- 
tail on both countries. 

A T^ After a vain attempt on Cambray, 
1339* Edward advanced to the frontiers of 
France. He there saw the vanity of his 
expectations; the count of Namur, and even the 
count of Hainault, his brother-in-law, instead 
of being deceived by the new title he had assum- 
ed, refused to commence hostilities against their 
liege lord, and retired with their troops. The 
king, however, passed the Scheldt, and encamped 
near Capelle with fifty thousand men; Philip 
approached him witli an army nearly double in 
number : the English monarch was averse to 
cngsige agsiinst so great a superiority; the French 
Jcln^ thought it sufficient '\£ Yie dxidsi^^^^xxacks 
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of Ilis adversary; tlie latter soon reaped the har* 
vest (>i his caution, since the exhausted finances 
of Edward connpelled him to disband his army^ 
and quit the field. 

Tlie spirit of Edward, however, was still un- 
broken. By confirming the ancient charters, 
and tlie privileges of bcroughs, he obtained from 
tlie parliament a considerable supply, and with 
a fleet of 250 sail, he again embarked for the 
continent. Near Sluise he was opposed by the 
French fleet, consisting of 400 ships. The infe- 
riority of the English in number, was compen- 
sated by their nautical skill, and the presence of 
tlicir monarch; the encounter was fierce and 
bloody; but in the heat of action, the Flemings, 
near whose coast the French had imprudently 
engaged, issued from their harbours, and oppres- 
sed their weary adversaries with unexpected fu- 
ry ; two hundred and thirty of the French ships 
were taken, and thirty thousand of their best 
seamen perished. 8o fatal was the loss, that 
the courtiers of Philip preserved a gloomy si- 
lence ; and their sovereign was at length inform- 
ed of the national ' calamity by the privileged 
tongue of a court fool, .or jester. 

Numbers now crowded to the standard of 
Edward ; and with an army of above an hun- 
dred thousand men, he invested Toumay. That 
city had been provided with a numerous garri- 
son ; but a siege of ten weeks had nearly ex- 
hausted their provisions, when their courage 
was confirmed by the march of the French king, 
at the head of a mighty host, to their relief. 
'I'lie latter still declined to hazard his crown in 
a de( • :ive action ; and contented himself with 
ihrovin^i; succours into Toxixxva.^. 'S^Ci'CiLX 'wm\^'^ 
8 3 ^^:i%\\^\c^'t.^: 
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continued in sight of each other without engag- 
ing; and their critical situation induced Jane, 
countess dowager of Hainault, to interpose her 
good oflSces, in order to prevent the effusion of 
blood. This princess was mother-in-law to Ed- 
ward, and sister to Philip ; and her pious efforts 
prevailed on them both, though they could not 
lay aside, at least to suspend their animosities, 
by subscribing a truce for a twelvemonth. 

Edward returned to England deeply chagrined 
at his disappointment ; and vented his ill humour 
on his own officers. In particular, he was de- 
termined to make Stratford, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whom he had entrusted to collect the 
taxes, and whom he accused of having betn 
remiss in his duty, feel the weight of his displea- 
sure. But that prelate issuing a general sen- 
tence of excommunication against nis enemies* 
the king was glad to be reconciled to him, and 
to allow him to resume his functions. 

In order to obtain a new supply from the par- 
liament, Edward had been reduced to subscribe 
to nearly the same restrictions as had been im- 
posed on Henry III. and Edward II; yet no 
sooner was the money collected, than he revok- 
ed and annulled his concessions; but, though 
by this most unworthy and fraudulent measure 
he recovered his authority at home, the many 
mortifications he had experienced in his war with 
France would probably have influenced him to 
drop his claim, had not a revolution in Britannj 
opened to him more promising views. 

John I J I. duke of Britanny having no issue^ 

Tra.5 solicitous to prevent those disorders to which, 

on the event of his demise, a disputed sucv:w»s$ion 

^'^ht expose his subjects, "His ^o\m^« \>t^tJwri 
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the count of Penthievre, had left only one daugh- 
ter, v/hom the duke deemed liis heir ; and as liis 
family had inherited the dutchy by a female 
succession, he thought her title preferable to 
that of the count of Mountfort, who, being bro- 
ther by a second maniagc, was the male heir of 
that principality. He accordingly purposed to 
bestow his niece in marriage on some person who 
might be able to defend her rights; and he cast 
his eye on Cliarles of Blois, nephew of the king 
of France. Yet, as he both loved his subjects, 
and was beloved by them, he determined not 16 
lake this impc -.ant step without their approba- 
tion; whicli being readily obtained, the marri- 
age was concluded; and all his vassals, and 
among the rest the count of Mountfort, swore 
fealty to Charles and to his consort, as to their 
future sovereigns. 

But on the death of the aged duke, the ambi- 
tion of the count of Mountfort broke through all 
these regulations, and kindled a war, not only 
dangerous to Britanny, but to a great part of 
Europe. Sensible that he could expect no fa- 
vour from Philip, he made a voyage to England 
on pretence of soliciting his claim to the earldom 
of Richmond, which had devolved to him -by 
his brotlier's death ; and there, offering to do 
homage to Edward as king of France, for the 
dutchy of Britanny, he proposed a strict alliance 
for the support of their mutual pretensions. Ed- 
ward immediately perceived the advantages at- 
tending this treaty ; and it required a very short 
negotiation to conclude an alliance between two 
men who, though their p\e;\smx\v xvi^^^xsi'^^ 
preference of male or fetnvAe sva^cvi^sixa^ "^x^v^ 
directly opposite, viere mumviVQVj ccyosv^^'^^^^ 
tAe/riminedjate interests, o 
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proTing contrarv, he was prevailed on to change 
the object of his attack, and to invade Normanr 
dy. Destitute of any military forces, its fertile 
fields and opulent towns presented a rich prey 
to the invader, while its vicinity to the capital 
of France rendered every event, in those quar- 
ters, of importance. Influenced by Uiese consi- 
derations, Edward ordering his fieet to steer for 
the Norman coast, safely landed his forces at la 
Hogue ; and immediately spread his army over 
the whole country ; defeated a body of troops 
which had been collected for the defence of 
Caen, and carried by assault, and plundered 
that rich city. He moved next towards Rouen ; 
but he found the bridge over the Seine broken 
down, and the king of France, who had reco- 
vered from his surprise, encamped on the oppo- 
site bank with an host of one hundred thousand 
men. 

Edward perceiving that the French intended 
to enclose him in their country, by a secret aud 
rapid march, gained Poissy, passed the Seiiiet 
and pressed forward towards Fltuiders; but the 
same obstacles presented themselves on the 
Somme: the bridges were eidier broken down 
or strongly protected ; and a numerous detach- 
ment guarded the northern banks. The promise 
of liberal reward induced a peasant to betray 
the interests of his country, and to inform lild- 
ward of a ford below Abbeville. At the head 
of his troops the king threw himself into the 
river, drove the enemy from their station, and 
pursued them over tlie plain. As his rear guard 
passedf Philip himself anived; and Edward 
sensible that a battle was unavoidable, prepared 
ior it with coolness and ^udgaxtxix.. li^ chose 
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his ground with advantage near the village of 
Crecy ;* drew tip his army on a gentle ascent, 
and divided them into three lines: the first was 
commanded by the prince of Wales, and under 
him, by the eaiis of Warwick and Oxford ; the 
carls of Arundel and Northampton were at the 
head of the second line; and he remained with 
the third division himself. His flanks* were se- 
cured by trenches, and according to some histo- 
rians, several pieces of cannon were placed in 
his front. 

While the English, inspired by the skill and 
countenance of their sovereign, awaited witli 
steady composure the charge of the French, the 
latter, burning with resentment, and onJy afraid 
lest their prey should escape them, pressed for- 
wards without order or obedience ; and they 
arrived in presence of the English, imperfectly 
formed, and fatigued by their imprudent haste. 
The first line, consisting oF fifteen thousand 
Genoese cross-bow men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi; the se- 
cond was led by the count of Alengon, brotlier 
to the king; Philip himself was at the head of 
the third, accompanied by tlie kings of Bohe- 
mia, rfthe Romans, and of Majorca, with all 
the nobility and great vassals of the crown of 
France. 

The conflict was long and bloody, but the in- 
trepid courage of Edward prince of Wales, who 
though a stripling, performed prodigies of va- 
lour, decided the fortune of the day. The bat- 
tle became, for some time, hot and dangerous; 

» Tbebattlr of Crecy begtvn a\ Wwvi^ q? cViiOK-Nxw >^\^ -A- 
ternoviJ, and Ja.'«tcd till dark. 



and the carl of Warwick, apprehensive of the 
event from the superior numbers of the French, 
dispatched a messenger to the king, and entreat* 
cd him to send succours to the relief of the 
prince. Edward had chosen his station on the 
top of the hill ; and surveyed in tranquillity the 
scene of action. When the messenger accr)stcd 
Iiim, his first question was, whether the prince 
were slain or wounded ? On receivin;»; un an. 
swer in the negative, " Return," said he, «' to 
my son, and tell him that I reserve tlic honour 
of the day to him: f am coafKlent that he will 
hhew himself worthy of the honour of knight- 
hood which I so lately conferred upon him: he 
will be able, without my assistance, to repel 
the enemy," I'his speech being reported to th« 
prince and his attendants, inspired them with 
fresh counige: they made an attack with re. 
doubled vigour on the Frtrncli, in which the 
count of Alen^on was slain: the whole line of 
cavalry was thrown into disonler; the riders 
were killed or dismounted; llie Welch inf:intry 
rushed into the throng, :md with ihr.-ir hing 
knives rut the thro;its of Jill wlio had falltMi; 
nor was any quarter/ ^iven that day by the 
victors. A . /' / 

h\ rliir. bloody and decisive cnnr:igemcr,t, the 
kin;"; cf France iiad hiniv'li a Iiors'.- kilN^d ujicicr 
him; he was remounted; a.ul, though left al- 
most ah»no, seemed still dercrriiined to maiiT- 
tain llio combat ; when Jolin llainaiilt rci/.ir.g 
the reins r)l' his bridle, turned about liii lior*:e, 
and carried him oil' the Held i^i' battle. Tlie 
whole trench army n^w t«oV. tc^ ^^lyUt^ and was 
followed and put lo t^.\e -.woyA, ^\\\\i'^w^. m^iT^s, 
i^y the enemy, till lUc li.uVivuss v)^ vVv: ^vv^vVTj^vix 
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aiv end to the pursuit. The king, on their meet- 
ing, flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, 
and exclaimed, " My brave son I persevere in 
your honourable cause: you are my son; for 
valiantly have you acquitted yourself to*day; 
you have shewn yourself worthy of empire." 

Next morning was foggy; and as the English 
observed that many of the enemy had lost their 
way in the night and in the mist, they employed 
a stratagem to bring them into their power; 
they erected on the eminences some French stan- 
dards which they had taken in the battle ; and 
all who were allured by this false signal were 
cruelly put to the sword, and no quarter given 
them. In excuse for this inhuinanityi it was 
alleged that the French king had given similar 
orders to his troops ; but the real reason pro- 
bably was, that the English did not choose to be 
encumbered with prisoners. In this battle, 
there fell, by a moderate computation, twelve 
hundred French knights, fourteen hundred gen- 
■ tlemen, four thousand men at aVms, besides 
about thirty thousand of inferior rank: many of 
the principal nobility of France, the dukes of 
I-.orraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, 
Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on die 
field of battle. The kings also of Bohemia and 
Majorca were slain. The former was blind 
from age; but being resolved to hazard his per- 
son, and set an example to others, he ordered 
the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to 
the horses of two gentlemen of his train; and 
his dead body and those of his attendants, were 
afterwards found among the sl^vxv^ ^vCsy N^i\x 
horses sunding by them in tY\2LX. ^wv^-aXvoxv, Vow^ 
crest was three ostrigh feaxhers \ uxv'Jl Vv^ tcv^\x^ 
VOL. u f ^^ ^ 
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«* Jch d'ten, I serve:" which the prince of Wales 
and his successors adopted in memorial of this 
great victory. The action may seem no less 
remarkable for the small loss sustained by the 
Knglish, than for the great slaughter of the 
Trench : there were killed in it only one esquire 
and three knights, and but a small number of 
common men. 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not 
only in obtaining this memorable victory, but 
in the measures which he pursued after it. Not 
elated by his present prosperity, so far as to ex- 
pect the total conquest of France, or even that 
of any considerable provinces, he limited his 
ambition to the conquest of Calais ; and after 
the interval of a few days, which he employed 
in interring the slain, he marched with his vic- 
torious army, and presented himself before the 
place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, 
was governor of Calais, and being supplied with 
every thing necessary for defence, he encou- 
raged the townsmen to perform to the utmost 
their duty to their king and country. Edward, 
therefore, sensible from the beginning that it 
was in vain to attempt the place by force, pur- 
posed only to reduce it by famine. This siege- 
employed him nearly twelvemonths, and during^ 
this interval, there passed in different places 
many other events, which in general redounded 
to the honour of the English arms. 

The Scottish nation, after long defending, 

with incredible perseverance, their liberties 

ngainst the superior force of the English, re- 

ciiUed their king David Bruce in 1342. Though 

that prince, neithei by Viv^ ^^^ ^w ^v^wty, 
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could bring them much ailistance, he gave 
them the countenance of sovereign authority; 
and as Edward's wars on the continent proved 
a great diversion to the force of England, they 
rendered the balance more equal between the 
kingdoms. In every truce which Edward con- 
eluded with Philip, the king of Scotland was 
comprehended; and when Edward made his 
last invasion upon France, David was strongly 
solicited by his ally to invade the northern 
counties of England. Accordingly David so(!n 
mustered a great army, entered Northumber- 
land at the head of above fifty thousand men, 
and carried his ravages and devastations to the 
gates of Durham, But queen Philippa, as;- 
sembling a body of little more than twelve 
thousand men, which she entrusted to tlie com- 
mand of lord Percy, ventured to approach Iiim 
at Neville's Cross near that city ; and riuing 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every 
man to do his duty, and to execute revenge on 
these barbarous ravagers : nor could slie be 
persuaded to leave the field, till the armies were 
on the point of engaging. The Scots were soon 
broken and chased off the field: fifteen iluni- 
sand of them were slain; and the king himself 
was taken prisoner, with several of his most dis- 
tinguished nobles. 

Philippa having secured her royal >. ,^ 
prisoner in the tower, crossed the sea to , „' i - ' 
her consort, whom she found still en- '' ' " 
gaged in the siege of Calais : after a vain attempt 
to relieve it, at the head of two hundred thr)u. 
sand men, Philip had been obliged to abandcm 
ithat city to its fate ; the inhabitants were ve- 
duced to the last extremity \ Yi\3X'E-^'^•i^x\^^^^'^ 

4 . 1^1 ^^ 
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only consent to suspend the general destruction, 
on condition tliat six of the most considerable 
citizens should atone for the obstinacy of the 
rest, by submitting their lives to his disposal, 
and by presenting, with ropes about their necks, 
the keys of the city. While the wretched people 
gazed on each other, lost in despair, Eustace de 
St. Pierre, whose name deserves to be immortal, 
offered to encounter death for the safety of his 
friends and companions. The generous flame 
of enthusiasm was soon communicated, and Rvc 
more intreated to share the glory and the dan- 
ger : they appeared erect and undaunted before 
the haughty Edward, who at the intercession 
•of his queen Philippa, dismiised with presents 
these gallant citizens. 

X jx To secure the possession of Calais, 

I'uj' Edward ordered all the native inhabi- 
tants to quit the town, and peopled it 
anew with English ; a policy which probably 
secured so long to his successors that important 
fortress ; he soon after, through the mediation 
of the pope's legates, concluded a truce with 
France; and on nis return, established tlie Or- 
der of the Garter. The general account of its 
origin is, that the king's mistress, the countess 
of Salisbury, having dropped tier garter in a 
ball room, Edward taking it up, observed some 
of the courtiers to smile, upon which he called 
out, ** Honi soit qui mat y pcnse^ Evil to hilti* 
that evil thinks;" and in memorial of this event, 
he instituted the Order of the Garter, with these 
words for its motto. 
A damp was thrown over this festivity by a 
desiructive pestilence wVucVv \tvvaded the king- 
dom, sind is computed to \i*ve vwt^x. vwic^ ta^s 
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■.- third of the inhabitants. In London alone, 
fifty thousand persons are said to have perished. 
This xnalady first discovered itself in the north 
of Asia,, and made its devastating progress from 
one end of £uro|>e to the other ; and so grievous 
a calamity served, more than the pacitic dis« 
position of the contracting parties, to prolorg 
the truce between France and England. 

During this truce, Philip had paid ^ T^ 
the debt of nature, and his son John, jA-q' 
hitherto known by the title of the duke * 
of Normandy, ascended the throne. His piety 
and sincerity procured him the surname of 
•* Good;" but he possessed not that masterly 
prudence which the situation of the kingdom re- 

Suired ; and his measures were embarrassed by 
^e intrigues of his kinsman Charles king of Na- 
varre, to whom the epithet of " Wicked" has 
been with justice affixed, though he posscs:ied 
tdents of the very first order, had tlicy been ho- 
nourably directed. This prince did not conceal 
his pretensions, in right of his mother, to the 
crown of France; and he seduced by his ad- 
dress, Charles, the eldest son of John, who first 
bore the name of dauphin, to share his councils. 
But Charles repenting of his folly, revealed the 
secret to liis father; and the king of Navarre 
with several of his associates were seized at an 
entertainment at Rouen; some of the latter 
were immediately led tf) execution; and the 
king himself was tlirown into prison. 

This decisive and strictly justifiable step was 
far from proving advantageous to John. Philip, 
the brotlier of the king of Navarre, flew to arms, 
and implored the protection of En^lauds 'j^wda^H^ 
the truce was expired, Kdwaid vc^.^ •iX\Cv^^'tv^ '^^ 
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afford hini assistance. From ravaging Picardy, 
the king himself was recalled to check the in- 
cursions of the Scots; -he laid waste the country 
from Berwick to Edinburgh ; and Baliol, finding 
the aversion of his countrymen increase, resign- 
ed the crown into Edward's hands, on condition 
of receiving a moderate pension for life.^ \T^^ 
K Ys ^^ ^® mean time, youn? Edward, ac^ 
, 0-- * companied by the earls orWarwick and 
Salisbury, had anchored in the Somme, 
with three hundred sail: being joined by the 
vassals of Gascony, he carried fire and sword 
throughout Languedcc : in a second campaign, 
at the head of twelve thousand men, hue pene- 
trated into the heart of France ; when he was 
alarmed with the unwelcome intelligence that 
the French king was approaching with an army 

. of sixty thousand men. 

Near Poictiers, prince Edward prepared for 
battle, with equal courage and prudence; yet 
even the most splendid military qualities could 
not have extricated him, had the French availed 
themselves of their superior numbers, and con« 
tented themselves with intercepting his pro- 
visions. The prince was indeed so sensible of 
his desperate condition, that he offered to pur- 
chase a retreat by ceding all his conquests, and 
by stipulating not to serve against France for 
seven years; but John required him to surrender 
himself prisoner, 'i'his pronosal was rejected 
by the high spirited Edward, who declared that 
England should never be obliged to pay the 
price of his ransom. 

^11 hopes of accommodation being at an end, 

tJie prince of Wales strengthened by new in- 
(reiichments, the post whic\\\\e Wd\i^'io\^ ^q yi- 
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dicxously chosen; and contrived an ambush of 
three hundred men at arms, and as many archerSf 
whom he put under the command of the Captal 
de Buche> and ordered to make a circuit, that 
they might fall on the flank or rear of the French 
army during the engagement. The van of his 
army was commancjed by tlie earl of Warwick, 
ilie rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, 
die main body by the prince himself. 

John also arranged his forces in three di- 
visions ; the first was commanded by tlie duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother ; the second by 
tlie dauphin, attended by his two younger bro- 
thers; the third by the king himself, \vho had 
by his side Philip his fourth son and favourite, 
then about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the English army but thiough a 
narrow lane, covered on each side by hedges ; 
and in order to open this passage, the marcschals 
Andrehen and Clermont were ordered to ad- 
vance with a separate detachment of men at 
arms. While they marched along the lane, 
a body of English archers, who lined tlie 
hedges, plied them on eacli side with their ar- 
rows; and being very near them, yet placed in 
perfect salety, they coolly took their aim against 
the enemy, and slaughtered them with impunity. 
The French detaclimciu, much discouraged by 
ihc unequal combat, and diminishing in their 
number, arrived at the end of the lane, where 
llicy met on the open ground the prince o^ 
Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body* 
ji^udy for I heir reception. Thc^ were discom> 
fited and overthrown ; one of the n^areschals 
was slain, tlic other taken prisoner: and the re* 
mainder 4»f the dotachmcnt^ «tl^^^%^ \a ^^ ^^"^^ 
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of the enemy, without being nhlc to make re* 
sistJince, recoiled upon their ovm army, and put 
every tiling into disorder. In th?it critical mo- 
ment the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appear- 
ed, and attacked in flank the dauphin*s line» 
which fell into some confusion. Landas, Bo- 
denai, and St. Venant, to whom the care of that 
young prince and his brothers had been com- 
mitted, too anxious for their charge or for 
their own safety, carried them off the field, and 
set the example of flight, which was followed by 
that of the whole division. The duke of Or- 
leans, seized with a like panic, and iir.agining all 
was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but car- 
ried off his division by a retreat, which soon 
turned into a flight. The division under king 
John was still, however, more numerous than the 
whole English army; and the only resistance 
made that day was by his line of battle. The 
prince of Wales fell with impetuosity on some 
German cavalry placed in the front; a fierce 
battle ensued: one side was encouraged by the 
near prospect of so great a victory ; the other 
was stimulated by the shame of quitting the 
field to an enemy so much inferior; but the Ger- 
man generals, together with the duke of Athens 
constable of France, falling in battle, that body 
of cavalry gave way, and left the king himself 
exposed to the whole fury of the enemy. The 
ranks were every moment thinned around him; 
^e nobles fell by his side one after another ; 
his son, scarce fourteen years of age, received a 
wound, while he was fighting valiantly in de- 
fence of his father. The king himself, spent 
n-ith futlgne, and oveT^^' helmed by numbers, 
ii^'ght easily have been slam •, bux.t\eTN't.Tv^l?Lnd 
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fl^ntleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal 
prisoner, spared him in the action, exhorted hini 
to surrender, and oflFered him quarter. Several 
who attempted to seize him suffered for theiif 
temerity. In this dilemma, he cried out, 
** Where is my cousin, the prince of Wales ?'* 
and seemed unwilling to become prisoner to any 
person of inferior rank ; but being told that the 
prince was at a distance, he threw down his 
gauntlet, and yielded himself, together with his 
son, to Dennis de Morbec, a fugitive knight of 
Arras. 

The moderation which Edward displayed on 
this occasion, has for ever stamped his character. 
At a repast which was prepared in his tent for 
his royal prisoner, he served behind his chair, 
as if he had been one of his retinue. He refused 
to seat himself at table with his majesty ; all 
his father's pretensions to the crown of France 
were buried in oblivion; and John received, 
when a captive, those honours which had been 
denied l;jm when on a throne. 

A truce of two years followed the * t\ 
battle of Poictiers; and the prince of 1357* 
Wales availed himself of it, to conduct 
his royal prize in safety to England. He landed 
at Southwark, and was K.^t by a vast concourse 
of people of all ranks. The prisoner was clad 
in royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed^ 
distinguished by its size and beauty, and by the 
netting of its furniture. 2 the conqueror rode by 
his side in a meaner attire, on a black palfrey. 
In this situation he passed through the streets of 
I^ondon, and presented tl>e king of France to 
bis father, who advanced to meet hiin^ and i:^^ 
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ceived him with the same courtesy as if he had 
voluntarily paid him a visit. 

The most horrible anarchy in France, was 
produced by the captivity of John. The dau- 
phin, though endowed with an excellent under- 
standing, was scarcely eighteen years of age, 
and had neither experience nor authority suf- 
ficient to defend a state assailed at once by a 
foreign power and domestic faction. The streets 
of Paris were distracted by party broils, and not 
unfrequently polluted with blood. The other 
cities imitated the example of the capital : the 
soldiers, released from all discipline, subsisted 
themselves by plunder and robbery ; the pea- 
sants rose against their former lords, levelled 
their castles, and often massacred their families, 
with circumstances of incredible barbarity. 
Every man was thrown loose and independent 
of his fellows; and licentiousness reigned with- 
out control. 

During the height of the confusion, Edward 
had been prevented from pushing his c^quests 
by the exhausted state of his finances. He had 
also flattered himself that he might obtain more 
solid advantages by negotiating witli his royal 
prisoner, than by arms : John had even agreed 
to restore the provinces which had been pos- 
sessed by Henry 11. and his immediate succes- 
sors, and to annex them to England without 
any obligation of homage. But the dauphin 
and the states rejected his treaty as dishonour- 
able; and Edward, on the expiration of the 
truce, with an hundred thousand men again 
crossed the channel. 

The French, however, had been taught pru- 
dence 
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dence by their fonner xnisfortnnes. Instead of 
hazarding a decisive action, they kept within 
the walls of their cities; and though Edward 
ravaged at pleasure the open country, and even 
insulted the suburbs of Paris, he was not able to 
provoke them to risque a battle. This disap- 
pointment induced him to listen to more mode- 
rate terms; and, in a conference between the 
French and English commissioners at Bretigni^ 
a peace was at last concluded on the subsequent • 
conditions. . It was stipulated that king John 
should be restored to his liberty, and should pay 
as his ransom three millions of crowns of gold;* 
the king of England should for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the pro- 
vinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and An- 
jou, possessed by his ancestors ; and should receivo 
in exchange in full sovereignty the provinces of 
Poictou, Xaintonge, TAgenois, Perigort, the Li- 
mousin, Quercy, Rovergue, I'Angoumois, and 
other districts in that quarter, together with Ca- 
lais, Guisnes, Montreuil, and tlie county oF Pon- 
thieu, on the otlier side of France ; that Edward 
should renounce his confederacy witli the Fle- 
mings, and John his connexions with the Scots; 
and that forty hostages should be sent to Eng- 
land as a security for the execution of these con- 
ditions. 

John was no sooner set at liberty, * y. 
than he prepared to execute the terms, , a^^* 
with that fidelity and honour which dis- 
tinguished 'his character; but notwithstanding 
his endeavours, there occurred many difficulties 
in fulfilling his purposes. This induced him to 

• About t million and an halt siciVvc^^ vilQ>M "v^«w^ 
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form the resolution of* coming over to £n^land» 
in order to adjust some disputes; and when his 
council endeavoured to dibsiiade him, he made 
the memorable answer, <* that tliough good 
faith were baniblied from the rest of the earth, 
she ought still to retain her habitation in the 
breast of princes.'' He therefore crossed the seas, 
and was received with every niai L of rc.'.pc( t by 
Edward; but soon after falling sic I:, he died In 
» London. 

A D ' Charles the Dauphin, wlin succeeded 
./^.. * him, immediately directed his attention 
' to the internal disorders which aHlicttd 
his kingdom. His chief ciiibatrassnienc pio- 
ceeded Irom large bands oi military adventurers 
who had followed the standard of Kd ward; hut 
who on the conclusion of pe;ice refused to lay 
down their arms, persevered in a life of rapine, 
and associated themselves under the name of 
" companions." Tlieir leaders fought pitched 
battles with the troops of France ; and wanted 
little but regular establishments to have be- 
come princes. Charles, unable to restrain them 
by force, thought of dischjir^ing into ibrcign 
countries, this dangerous and mt(.'siine evil. 

Peter, king of Castile, wlio deserved and ob- 
tained the epithet of Cmci^ had tilled with bh)od 
and mur.dcr his kingdom and liis own family ; 
and having incurred the universal hatred of hi" 
. subjects, his natural brotlier Henry, count of 
Transtamare, at last to<^)k arms against him ; 
but being foiled in the attempt, he sotight fr)r 
refuge in Frnncc, and finding the minds of men 
extremely inflamed ag'Au\si l^cter, asked perm is- 
sfon of CViarlcs to ciilul t\^« coruf iin»on^ \w \\\^ 
service, and to lead them Vtmo Ca.s\:\\^ \ ^\\«x^i^ 
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from tlie concurrence of liis own friends, and 
the enemies of his brother, he hud the prospect 
of certain and immediate success. I'he French 
king, charmed with the project, eniploycil du 
Cuesclin in negotiating with the leaders of these 
banditti.. The treaty was soon conchidcd, The 
high character pf honour wliich that general 
possessed, made every one trust to liis promises ; 
and tliough die intended expedition was kept a 
secret, the companions implicitly inlisted under 
his standard ; requiring no other condition before 
their engagement, tlian an assurance that they 
were not to be led against die prince of Wales 
in Guienne. But that prince was then so little 
averse to the enterprise, that he allowed some 
gentlemen of his retinue to enter into the same 
service. 

Du Guesclin having completed his levies, led 
them across the Pyrennees. Tlic inluibitants of 
Castile, joined the standard of the count of 
Transtanqare ; and tlie tyrant, justly odious, and 
generally deserted, fled fr^.im the indignation of 
r.is subjects, and sought refuge in Guicuivj,. 
He solicited the protection of young Kdvvaid, 
whom his father had invented with llio sove- 
reignty of these conquered provinces, by tii" title 
of the principality of Aquitaine. Thiit prince 
now regarding the fallen monarch v/irh c(;ni- 
passion, and dreading the iu)\verful confederate 
that France might acquire in the new king of 
Castile, determined to reijtore Peter ; and after 
levying a numerous army, he recalled the ro;/»- 
panions from the support of Henry. M(ist of 
Xhese obeyed a voice they were accustomed t^ 
reverence ; yet Henry, beloved by his i\*if: v>s.V 
jtjcts, and itiiiUircid by t\\e ^m*^ cJv £sa\-^^^^^"^-> 

you I. U '^'^'^'' 
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beheld himself at the head of one hundred thoii^ 
sand men. Du Guesclin, and the most expo* 
rienced generals, vould hare dissuaded him from 
hazarding an action with Edward, whose for* 
sner success had inspired his troops with con* 
fidence, and his enemies with terror. But Henry 
trusted to his numbers, wluch trebled those of 
his adversary ; and he ventured to encounter 
the English prince at Nagara. The host of 
Henry was routed with theloss of twenty thou* 
sand men ; du Guesclin hjmself was taken pri» 
soner ; while only four knights and forty pri* 
▼ates perished on the part of Edward. 

Castile immediately submitted to Peter, who 
once more ascended the throne. But the sativ 
faction which the prince of Wales experieneea 
in this perilous enterprise, was soon allayed by 
the ingratitude of the tyrant, who refused the 
reward which he had promised to the English ; 
and Edward returned to Guienne, with his army 
diminished, and his own constitution fatally im« 
paired by the climate. 

The barbarities exercised by Peter over his 
subjects, revived all the animosity of the Cas- 
tilians: the tjtant was again dethroned, andput 
to death, by bis brother, who seated himselt on 
the throne. The duke of Lancaster, the i^trd 
son of the king of England, who espoused the 
eldest daughter of Peter, mherited onlv the 
enxpty title of that sovereignty, and bj- claiming 
the succession, increased the animosity of the 
new king of Castile to England. 

Prince Edward, by this rash e]q)edition, had 

involved himself in so much debt, that he found 

it necessary 9 on bis return, to impose on AqiiU 

uinc a new tax on hearths *. ibft ^^^^^^12^'^ 
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by this mcftsuxe, carried tt^eir complaints to 
CharleSf their ancient sovereign, as to their lord 
paramottnty against these oppressions of the Eng- 
lish government. 7^ o '/ ^^ •' ' 

By the treaty of Breugny, Charles had re- 
nounced all claim of fealty over those province! 
which were appropriated to England : but trea- 
ties seldom bind when at variance with interest* 
Charles afiected to listen to the complaints of the 
deputies of Guienne, and at length summoned 
Edward to appear at his court at Paris, and 
justify hit proceeding against his vassals. The 
answer of Edward was brief: *< I will come in* 
deed to P^s/' replied the prince, « but it shall 
be at the head of sixty thousand men." 

Charles immediately fell upon Ponthieu % 
while the southern provinces were invaded by 
his brothers the dukes of Berri and Anjou. In 
one actiouy Chandos, the constable of &uiemie, 
was slain; in another, tlie captal of Bucne» 
one of the best o£Scers in the service of 
Edward, was made prisoner. The prince of 
Wales, debilitated by disease, was incapable of 
mounting on horseback, and returning to Eng» 
land, conmiittcd the conduct of the war to hu 
generals. These were generally unfortunate \ 
and after a series of losses, Edward was obliged 
to conclude a truce, after seeing almost all his 
ancient possessions in France, except ^ ^ 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne, ravished i^rom . A«^* 
him, and all his conquests except Calais. * 

The decline of the king's life indeed corres« 
ponded not with the preceding part of it. Be- 
sides the loss of his dominions abroad, he felt 
the decay of his authority at home. His yQutK 
had been occupied by ambii\oi\« W\mV\\ 'd.^^^c^^ 
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The fourth son of this royal family was Ed- 
mund, created duke of York ; and the fifth was 
Thomas, who received the title of duke of 
Gloucester.' By his queen, Edward had also 
•four daughtersj who arrived at /maturity, and 
whb • all married. 

Under the reign of Edward, the parliament 
arose to greater consideration than it had known 
duririgany former time : and even the house of 
commons, which, during turbulent and factious 
periods; was naturally depressed by the greater 
power of the crown aild barons, began to assume 
Its natural rank in t'he constitution, and to be 
distinguished by the liberality and wisdom of 
its proceedings. 



CHAP. yii. 

Tie Reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. 

A D "O-^CHARD, the only surviving son 

J cL^ ' Jt^ of Edward the Black Prince, was 

' * but eleven years of age when his grand- 

• father expired ; and, as the dpccjised monarch 

had uiken no care to establish a plan of goveni- 

meftt during the minority of his gvandson, it 

behoved the parliament to supply the defect 

On this occasion, the commons took the lead : 

at their requisition, tlie house of lords appointed 

a council of nine, to whom' they gave authority 

f')r :i vf^ar to direct the pnbiic business, and to 

iD'ipcct the education of the young prince. The 

<iiIj}:ir:istr2tioii was conducted entirely in the 

i.;/ ^'s iame ; no regency v-'A':» vi\\>i?s^\^' vi^point- 

'^^ 9 *iiid the vdiole svsX'sm \v^^> ^^'^^ ^om^^-wv, 
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Irept together by the secret anthority of the 
king's uncles. 

At the accession of Richard, England was 
involved in many dangerous wars : besides thos^ 
with France and Scotland, the pretensions of the 
duke of Lancaster to Castile, were the source of 
hostilities with that country : Charles the fifth 
was indeed no more ; and his son Charles the 
sixth was a minor; yet, though encouraged by 
this circumstance, the duke of Lancaster con- 
tented himself with ravaging Brittany ; while 
the dnke of Gloucester, with only two thousand 
cavalry, and eight thousand infantry, pene- 
trated into the heart of France. Such, how- 
ever, was the caution of the French, that they 
declined to hazard any decisive action ; and these 
enterprises were only pryluctive of a fruitless 
•waste of blood and treasufe. 

To supply the latter, the parliament imposed 
a new tax of three groats on every person above 
fifteen years of age ; but the minds of the popu- 
lace were unfavourably disposed for this mea- 
sure ; and the principles of democracy gaining 
ground, this distich was frequently in the mouths 
of the multitude : 

" When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 
*' Where was then the gentleman ?" 

While the nation strongly felt the impression 
of this dangerous question, the tax-gatherers de- 
manded, of a blacksmith of Essex, payment for 
his daughter, whom he asserted to be under the 
age assigned by the statute. One of the col- 
lectors offering to produce a very indecent proof 
to the contrary, laid hold of the hiatd> which 
the father resenting, immed'va\.c\^ VrtotV^^ xsvsx. 
Che ra£Ian's brains with his hacomfcic* *^^ 
"1' c-wvs 
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cause interested the vicinity ; the people flew to 
arms ; and the sedition spread from the county 
of Essex, into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surry, 
Sussex, and other neighbouring districts. The 
leaders assuming the feigned names of Wat 
Tyler and lack Straw, committed the most out- 
rageous violence on the gentry and nobility that 
bad the misfortune to fall into their hands ; and 
assembling their followers on Blackheath, to the 
number of an hundred thousand, they broke into 
the city, and required of the king the abolition 
of slavery, freedom of commerce in market 
towns without toll or impost, and a fixed rent of 
lands, instead of services of villainage. 

Though charters to this purpose were granted 
them, parties of the insurgents continued to in- 
sult and plunder the capital ; and the king pass«> 
ing along Smithfield, very slenderly guarded, 

. met with Wat Tyler, at the head of nis mob, 
and entered into a conferen,ce with him. Tvlcr 
having ordered his companions to retire, till he 
should give them a signal, to murder all the 
company, except the king himself, whom they 
they were to detain prisoner, fearlessly trusted 
himself in die midst of the royal retinue. He 
tliere behaved with such insolence, that WaU 
worthy the mayor of London, in a fit of indig- 
nation drew his sword, and brought him to the 
ground, where he was instantly dispatched by 
others of the king's attendants. The mutineers, 
seeing their leader fall, prepared themselves for 
revenges and this whole company, with the 
king himself, had undoubtedly perished on the 
0potf had it not been for an extraordinary pre- 

^0ence of mind of Richard. Oidsniv^ his cona^ 
pa«/ to itQPj be advance* i^ift vvrot^ ^ 
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enra^fed' nmltrtade ; and accosting them with 
an affable and intrepid countenance, asked them, 
" What IS the meaning of this disorder, my good 
people ? Are ye angry tliat ye have lost your 
leader ? 1 am your king : I will be your leader.*' 
The populace, overawed by his presence, im- 
plicitly followed him ; and having led ihem into 
the fields, to prevent any disorder which might 
have arisen by their continuing in the city, he 
peaceably dismissed them with the same char- 
ters which had been granted to their fellows. 
Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of 
the king's danger, in which they were all in- 
volved, flocked to London with their adherents 
and retainers ; and Richard took the field at the 
•head of an army of forty thousand strong. The 
rebels were obliged to submit : the charters of 
enfranchisement and pardon were revoked by 
parliament ; and several of the ringleaders were 
severely punished. 

The address and courage which Richard dis- 
played on this occasion, naturally inspired a 
hope, that he would, in the course of his life, 
rival the glories of his father and grandfather : 
but as he advanced in years, his want of judg- 
ment and temper appeared in every enter|)rise. 

The subjection in which he was held by his 
uncles, particularly the duke of Gloucester, was 
extremely disagreeable to him. He had chosen 
for a favourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable 
figure, but of dissolute manners ; and had cre- 
ated him duke of Ireland, and transferred to 
him, by patent, the entire sovereijjnty of' that 
island. The jealousy of power \T[vn\^''i\a\.^"^ 
produced an animosity betvjeeiv ^^ mv\:ivQ>cw -mv^ 
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his creatures on the one hand, and the princes of 
the blood and the chief nobility on the other. 
The latter directed the house of commons to im- 
peach Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk* and 
chancellor, a person of the greatest ability 
among those who were attached to the duke q( 
Ireland. The king, at first, in hopes of stopping 
cheir^proceedings, retired from me parliament; 
but this step only served to exasperate that as- 
sembly ; and Richard, incapable of resistance, 
consented to return, on condition that no attack 
should be made on his other ministers. 

The French, encouraged by these dissensions 
and by the absence of the duke of Lancaster, 
vrith the flower of the English military force, in 
prosecution of his vain claim on Castile, at* 
tempted the invasion of Eneland ; but befort 
their troops could embark, their fleet was dis- 
persed by a violent storm, and several of their 
vessels were taken by the English. 

For some time Gloucester and his associates 
maintained their recent engagements with tht 
kin^; but they soon directed th'eir attacks 
against his dignity* and framed.;a commissiom 
by which the sovereign power was transferred 
to a council of fourteen persons for a . twelve- 
month. Richard, who had just entered his 
twenty-first year, signed, but secretly protested 
against this commission. His eager temper 
was, of itself, sufficiently inclined to seek the 
means both of recovering his authority, and of 
avenging its invasion. But his intentions had 
not escaped the vigilancg of the duke of Glou- 
cester and his adherents ; and, to prevent him 
from executing them, they rapidly assembled 
iieir vusssds, and appeared x^eax "Ki^^^Xft, with 

^YSMl«t 
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H power wttich Richard and his ministers were 
Hot able to resist. They now demanded, that 
the duke of Ireland, witn several other obnox- 
ious persons, should be delivered up to them as 
traitors. The former, after having in vain at- 
tempted to defend himself by arms, fled to the 
I^w Countries, where he died a few years aftfer 
in exile. The archbishop of York and the earl 
'of Suffolk, who had been impeached with him, 
were fortunate enough to conceal themselves ; 
but sir Robert Tresilian and sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre were seized and put to death. Sir Simon 
Bailey also, a gentleman who had distinguished 
himself by many honourable actions, and who 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the 
choice of the late king and the Black Prince, fell 
a sacrifice on this occasion : nor could even the 
queen, whose amiable qualities had procured 
her the appellation of the " Good Queen Anne,'* 
obtain his pardon, thouc;h she knelt for three 
hours before the' implacable Gloucester, solicit- 
ing this humble boon. 

In less than a year, however, it ap- * jv 
pears, that Richard regaineift'his autho- 1300* 
rity ; though by what qieans, the imper- 
feet history of this reign does not allow us to 
describe. All we know is, that he used it with 
great moderation ; and, though he re^oved^ for 
a time, the duke of Gloucester from his council, 
he never attempted to recal the duke of Ire- 
land. 

Soon after this, the duke of Lancaster re- 
turned from Spain, having resigned all preten* 
sions to the crown of Castue. The authority ot 
this prince served to counterbalance xhaxt^v^^ 
duke of Giinicester ; and B3jdi^cd% ^\a Vs^^^ 
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his elder uncle more moderate than tl^e younger, 
•would have ceded to him the duchy of Guieune, 
could the consent of the inhabitants have been 
obtained. He found the means of gratifying 
him, however, in a different way. Lancaster, 
after the death of his first consort, had married 
Catherine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight, of Hainault, by whose alliance York and 
Gloucester thought the dignity of their family 
much injured. But the king passed in parlia^ 
ment, a charter of legitimation to the children 
whom that lady had borne to his uncle before 
marriage, and even created the eldest earl of 
Somerset. 

During these domestic transactions, the wars 
which Richard had inherited with his crowDi 
still continued. On the northern borders, a 
fierce but indecisive action was fought between 
young Piercy, sumamed, from his impetuous 
valour, " Hotspur," and the earl of Douglas.* 
The former was taken prisoner, the latter killed. 
Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king 
to make an expedition into that country, wliicH 
he reduced to obedience ; and recovered, in some 
degree, his character for courage. He soon 
after established a truce of twenty-five years 
witli France ; and, to render the amity of the 
two crowns more durable, and to fortify himself 
against his uncles and the barons, Richard, who 
was become a widower, was affianced to Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Charles, then only seven 
years of age. 

The duke of Gloucester still continued his ca- 



* This gave riie to th% a\\cV<:Ri v^?^^^^ ballad of Chevy 
Chace* 
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JaU; and inveighed with indecent boldness * -ix 
gfiainsttlieconductof the king,Hnd thelato , * * 
"uce with France. His imprudence revived 
the resentment that his former violence kindled ; 
the "precipitate temper of Richard allowed of no 
deliberation : he ordered Gloucester to be unex- 
pectedly arrested, and to be conveyed to Calais, 
whdre alone, by reason of his numerous par- 
tisans, he could safely be detained in cusiody. 

A parliament was immediately. summomid at 
Westminster ; and that assembly, in conipli:ince 
\vith the wishes of the king> passed sciiLtnce 
against the duke of Gloucester and his associatcij, 
who had appeared against their sovereign, in an 
hostile manner, at Haringay Park. The earl of 
Arundel was executed, the earl of Warwick ba- 
nished, though the crime for which they were 
condemned had been obliterated by time, and 
by repeated pardons. A warrant was issued to 
the earl mareschal, to bring over the duke of 
Gloucester,in order to his trial; but the governor 
returned for answer, that the duke had died 
suddenly of an apoplexy ; though it afterwards 
appeared, that he had been suffocated by tlic 
order of Richard. 

After the destruction of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and the heads of that party, a rupture en- 
sued between the noblemen who had joined in 
the prosecution. The duke of Hereford, son to 
the duke of Lancaster, accused the duke of Nor- 
folk of having spoken many slanderous words of 
the king. Norfolk denied the charge, and 
offered to prove his own innocence by duel ; 
the challenge was accepted ; but when the two 
champions appeared in the tield, the king inter- 
posed ;. ^xid, to pr^'vcnt iUg cttu^voiv c^^i Wviv^\^ 
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commanded both to leave the kingdom, asdgfW 
ing one country for the place of Norfolk's enlet 
i;7hich he declared perpetual ; and another for 
that of Hereford, which he limited to ten jt2aa* 
The submission which Hereford affected CO 
this occasion, induced the king to shorten Ut 
exile four years ; and he also granted bun kt« 
ters patent, by which he was empowered, m 
case any inheritance should, in the intervaU^ac* 
crue to him, to enter immediately into posses- 
sion, and to postpone the doing of homage undl 
his return. But his jealousy was soon awakened 
by being informed that Hereford had entered 
into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncle to the Frencn king ; 
and on the death of the duke of Lancaster, 
which happened soon after, Richard revoked 
his letters patent, and seized the estate of hit 
deceased uncle, Henry of Hereford, who was 
now become duke of Lancaster, and who, to the 
praises of prudence and penetration, had joined 
those of piety and valour. His private misfor- 
tunes were lamented, as if they had been a com* 
mon cause ; and all men turned their eyes 1»* 
wards him, as the only person who could retrieve 
the lost honour of the nation, which had ' 
tarnished by various events* 

While such were the dispositions of Ac i 
pie, Richard had the imprudence to embark for 
Ireland, in order to revenge the dctfth of km 
cousin, Roger earl of Marche, the presumpti«# 
heir of the crown, who had lately been slai« ia a 
skirmish with the natives; and thc^ieby left £ngs» 
land open to the-attempu of his provoked and 
ambitious rival, rienryi embarking at Nants 
nrJch a retiauB of siitj pctilQllv^ asnRAf^ ^iilbcm 
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the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
vonng earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate^ 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire ; and was 
immediately joined by the earls of Northumber^ 
land and Westmoreland, two of the most potent 
barons in England. Here he took a solemn 
oath* that he had no other purpose in this inva- 
VOU) than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, 
unjustly detained from him ; and he inyited all 
bis friends in England, and all lovers of their 
country, to second him in this reasonable and 
moderate pretension. Every place was in com- 
motion : the msdcontents in all quarters flew to 
arms ; and Henry's army, increasing on every 
day's march, soon amounted to the number of 
ttzty thousand fighting men. 

The duke of York, who had been left guardian 
of the realm, but for which he was ill qualified 
in such a dangerous emergency, appointed the 
rendezvous of nis forces at St. Alban's, and soon 
assembled an army of forty thousand men ; but 
finding them entirely destitute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal cause, and more inclined 
to join the party of the rebels, he readily lis- 
tened to a message from Henry, who entreated 
bim not to oppose a loyal and humble suppli- 
cant in the recovery of his legal patrimony. 
The guardian even declared publicly that he 
would second his nephew in so reasonable a re- 
quest. His army embraced with acclamations 
the same measures ; and the duke of Lancaster^ 
with this reinforcement, was now entirely master 
of the kingdom. 

The king, receiving \xv\.eK\%w\^^ ^^'^ ^\%\'25^* 
mdnble insurrection, h^VLexv^^ on^st Sx^^tv^x^ 
Ian* and lauded in Matoid V^aNCB.^^^^ -^^^^ 
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of twenty ihoiisand men : but even this army, so 
much inferior to the enemy, gradually deserted 
him, till he found that he had not above six 
thousand men who followed his standard. Sen- 
sible of his danger, he privately fled to the Isle 
of Anglesea, where he purposed to embark ei- 
ther for Ireland or France, and tliere await the 
favourable opportunities which the return of his 
subjects to a sense of duty, or their future dis- 
contents against the duke of Lancaster, would 
probably aBFord him. From this asylum he was 
drawn by the treachery of the earl of North- 
umberland, who, with the strongest professions 
of loyalty and submission, made himself master 
of the king's person, and carried him to his ene- 
my at Flint Castle. Richard was conducted to 
iiondonby the duke of Lancaster, who was there 
received with the acclamations of the mutinous y 
populace ; and, issuing writs of election in the ' 
king's name, he appointed the immediate xneet*-? 
ing of a parliament at Westminster, ^cft^^*^^ 1* 

It is natural to suppose, that the house of com- 
mons, elected during this universal fennent and 
triumph of the Lancastrian party, would be ex* 
tremely attaclied to that cause, and ready to 
record every suggestion of their leaders. Not 
ignorant of this, the duke of Lancaster began 
to carry his views to the crown itself. He first 
extorted a resignation from Richard ; but as he 
knew this deed would appear the result of force, 
he purposed, notwithstandijig the danger of the 
precedent to himself and his posterity, to have 
him solemnly deposed in parliament, for his 
pretended tyranny and misconduct. A charge, 
consisting of thirty-three articles, was acconl- 
iogly dr^wn up agaixist^uta^uaditXkoxL^h most 
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«f them mrc frivolouf» or had been sanctioned 
hj the custom of bis predecessors, both houses 
of parliament Kcm to have received them with 
universale Approbation. One man alone* the 
bishop of Carlisle, had the courage, amidst this 
genenl disloyalty, to appear in defence of his 
unhappy master. His generous magnanimity, 
Iu>wever honourable to himself, was of no ser- 
vice to the unfortunate monarch ; and his free- 
dom, instead of being applauded, was not even 
tolerated : he was arrested by the order of the 
duke of Lancaster, and sent prisoner to the 
abbey of St. Alban's. 

This severity put an end to the debate : the 
charges were voted against Richard ; and voted 
unanimously by the same peers and prelates, 
vho a little before had voluntarily authorized 
those very acts of violence, of which they now 
complained. That prince was deposed by the 
suffrages of both houses ; and the throne being 
now vacant, the duke of Lancaster stepped forth, 
and having made the sign of the cross, pro- 
nounced these words, which we shall give in the 
original idiom and orthography : 

« In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I Henry of I^ancaster challenge this 
rewme of Ynglande, and the croun, with all the 
membres, and the appurtenances; als I that 
am descendit by right line of the blode coming 
fro the gude king Henry therde, and throge . 
that right that God of his grace hath sent me, 
with helpe of kyn* and of my frendes to recover 
it ; the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone 
by default of governance, and ondoying of the 
gude laws." 

The eari of Northuin\«T\and Tt\^^^ TXTWiCNtict 
the bouse of peers with rcjaxdvo^^^'^^*^^ 
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prince whom they had deposed ; asking what 
advice they would give the king for the future 
treatment of him, since Henry was resolved to 
spare his life. They unanimously replied, that 
he should be imprisoned under a secure guard 
in some secret place, and should be deprived of 
all commerce with his friends and partisans. 
Kings seldom long survive tlieir degradation: 
historians, however, differ with regard to the 
manner in which he was murdered. It was long 
the prevailing opinion, that sir Piers £xton, and 
others of his guards, fell upon him in the casde 
of Pomtret, where he was confined, and dis- 
patched him with their halberts. But it is more 
probable that he was starved to death in prison ; 
A Y) f^^r^^ter his body was exposed in public, 
1 1'oo ' ^° marks of violence were found upon 
it. He died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and the twenty- third of his reign, leav- 
ing no posterity, either legitimate or illegi- 
timate. 

Richard appears to have been incapacitated 
for government ; less for want of natural parts, 
tlian of soTid judgment and a good education. 
He was violent in his temper ; profuse in his 
expence ; fond of idle show and grandeur ; de- 
voted to favourites ; and addicted to pleasure, 
lie lived in a more magnificent manner than 
any who reigned before or after him : his house- 
hold consisted of ten thousand persons ; he had 
three hundred in the kitchen, and all other 
cffices were filled in proportion. -^J- /r /'JL 
During the reign of this prince, the establisneaj 
church was attacked by John Wickliffe, a secj) 
I:ir priest educated at Ox.i'oTd, a man of 
'Sind leunnng ; and who Vvas t\ie \\otvowT c^ telnp 
TJiu /ii-5t person in Europe, \iiva \i>3^\xOiN. caSN^^ 
^ ■ 
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in qnestion those principles which haduniversiilly 
passed for ciertain and undisputed during so 
many ages. "WickliflFe himself, as well as his 
disciples who received the name of Wickliffites 
or Lollards, \vas distineuished by a great aus- 
terity of manners ; and his tenets, derived from 
his search into the scriptures, were nearly the 
same with those which were propagated by the 
reformers in the sixteenth century. As for him- 
self, he seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of enthusiasm ; and in all examinations he 
so explained away his doctrine by tortured mean- 
ings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffen- 
sive. Most of his followers imitated his cautious 
disposition, and saved themselves, either by re- 
cantations or evasions. He died of a palsy in 
the year 1385, and chough the clergy took care 
to assure the people (it his eternal damnation, his 
opinions still gathered strength in Kn gland, and 
were even transplanted to Bohemia ; but the 
age, however strongly disposed to receive thcni, 
was not ripe for this great revolution. 

Such was the religious state of England, 
when Henry the fourth ascended the throne ; 
but his attention to establish himself in it, left 
him little leisure for theological inquiries, and 
inclined him to court the assistance of the 
church. 

In his very first parliament, he had reason to 
see the danger attending that starioii which he 
had assumed, and the obstacles which he would. 
meet with in governing an unruly aristocracy, 
always divided by faction, and at present im 
i\simed with the resenxmetiX.^ c.csw^^^^^^ ^"^ 's^x^J?^. 
recent convulsions. T\\c ^et^, o^^^vt -^.'^^^Ji^s^ 
hling, broke out in suc\\ <\o\exvX.^tC\vcvoivwi"^v^^^^ 
each other, that ft.>r\y g*u\x\X^V'&» xX\Si V^'^^ig. 
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furious battle, were thrown on the floor of the 
house, by noblemen whogavc mutual challenges; 
and liar and traitor resounded from all qnartert. 
The king, however, had so much authoritf 
with these doughty champions, as to prevent the 
effusion of blood ; but he was not able to bring 
tlicm to a proper composure, or to introduce aa 
amicable disposition among them. 

Not long after, the earls of Rutland, Kentp 
and Huntingdon, and l(»rd Spencer, who were 
now degnided from the respective titles of AU 
hemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester, con^ 
f erred on them by Richard, entered into a con- 
spiracy, together with theeail of Salisbury, and 
lord J^umley, for raising an insurrection, and for 
si-izing the king's person at Windsor; but the 
treachery of RutUnd warded oflF the blow. 
Henry suddenly withdrew to J^ondon; and the 
conspirators, who came to VVinilsor with a body 
of tive hundred horse, found they had missed 
their aim, and exposed themselves to inevitable 
ruin. Henry u|;pearcd next day at Kingston 
upon Thames, at die head of twenty thousand 
rnen; and his enemies, unuble to legist his pow- 
<:r, dibi>crs<fd themselves, with a view of raising 
their followers in the several counties, where 
they ])ad most interest. Hut tlie adherents of 
the king were hot in the pursuit, and every 
where opposed themselves to their progrewi. 
The earls of Kent and Salishnry were sei/ed at 
Cirencester; and were next day beheaded with* 
€ut farther ceremony. The citi'/ens of Bristol 
treated Spencer and I^umley in the same man* 
i«w; The eurl of Huntitv^doti, mt TVic^mw 
Mcont, suid sir Benedict Se\^, n«W> 'vct^ Av^xj^- 
^ prisoners, suffered dcnjLtYv, viVi^ tivwj oxfew. 
^^ cao^piratars, by wdciu £xom V\«w>s • ^g 
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wlien the qnarters of these unhappy men were 
bronglu to London, no less than cigliteen bi- 
shops and thirty-l^o mitred abbots joined the 
populace, and met them with the mn st indecent 
marks of joy and exultation. Tlic earl of Ri!t- 
land, the seducer and betrayer of liis as.s(ui:nts, 
as it he meant to bid defiance to decency and 
humanity, appeared, carrying: on a pole tlic 
head of lord Spencer, his brothir-in l.ivv, v.-Iiich 
he presented in triumph to J-lenry, as a testimony 
of his loyally. 

It could not escape the sa^c^acity of Tlcnry, 
that, though the execution of the.se con:ipirarr,is 
might seem to give security Iv) his throne, the 
animosities which remain after sncli bloody 
scenes, are always diingeroustore^^al authority. 
He therefore determined not to increar^' by any 
h.izardous enterprise tlie numerous enemies with 
wliom he was every wlieie environed. While a 
subject, he was believed to h.ive adopted the 
prejudices of the Lollards; but on the throne 
be readily sacrificed liis principles to his interest ; 
and, to gratily the vengeimrc of the church on 
iheir opponents, lie procure* I a law fr«)m the 
parliument, which enacted, that when aiiy here- 
tic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure h's ()})i- 
nions, was delivered over to the secular arm by 
the bisliops, he siiould be committed to the 
flames by the civil ma^^istrate. . Tiiis dan][;erous 
engine did not lom^ remain unemployed; and 
William Sautrr, rector of St. Osilhes in London, 
having been condemned by the convocation of 
Canterbury, atoned for his reputed heresy, by 
suffering the punishment of iirt. 

But the utmost prudence could not shield 
Henry from lliosc inc^ulctvwics \\V\vA\ -^^^sx^m^ 

\\\v 
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him from every quarter. The connexions of 
Richard with the royal family of France, mads 
that court exert its activity to restore his autho- 
rity, or revenge his death. A truce, however* 
being found necessary, was concluded becweea 
the two kingdoms ; and Henry was enabled bf 
these means, to turn his attention towards WaleSi 
Owen Glendour, descended from the ancient 
princes of that country, had become bbnoziooi 
on account of his attachment to Richard; incon- 
sequence of which, lord Grey, a nobleman con« 
nee ted with the new king, had seized his estate: 
but Glendour recovered possession by force; the 
Welsh armed on his side ; a long and .doubtful 
war was kindled; and as Glendour committed 
devastations on the estate of the earl of Marcbe, 
who had the best pretensions to the throne, sir 
Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led 
out the retainers of the family against the Welsh 
chieftain. His troops were routed, and the 
earl himself, still in his minority, was made 
prisoner, and out of jealousy, suffered to remain 
in captivity. 

The critical situation of Henry had induced 
the Scots to make incursions into England; and 
to chastise them, the king conducted his follow- 
ers without opposition to Edinburgh ; but find- 
ing the Scots would neither submit nor^ive him 
battle, he returned in three weeks, aiid disbanded 
his arniy. In the following year, Archibald 
earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve tliousand 
men, made an irruption into England, and com 
mitied devastations on the noithern counties^ 
On his return home, he was overuken bv tba 
Piercies at Homtldou, on the borders of £ng« 
Jand, and a fierce baitk exi&\]^d)'N\3Ax^xhe Scoti 
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r totally routed. Douglas himself was taken 
prisoner, as was Mordac earl of Fife, son of the 
duke of Albany^ with many others of the gentry 
and nobility* 

The obligations which Henry had owed to 
Northumberland were of a kind the most likely 
to produce ingratitude on the one side, and dis- 
content on the other. The sovereign naturally 
became jealous of that power which had advan- 
ced him to the throne ; and the subject was not 
easily satisfied in the returns which he tliought 
so great a favour had merited. Though J lenry, 
onTiis accession* had bestowed the ofhcc of con- 
rtable on Northumberland for life, and conferred 
other gifts on that family, these favours were 
regarded as their due; the refusal of any other 
request was deemed an injury, ^rhe impatient 
spirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious disposi- 
tion of the eaxl of Worcester, younger brother 
of Northumberland, inflamed the discontents of 
that nobleman; and the prccariqus title of Hen- 
ry tempted him to seek revenge, by overturning 
Uiat throne which he had at first established. 
He entered into a correspondence with Glcn- 
dour; he gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, 
and made an alliance with that martial chiel ; he 
roused up all his partisans to arms; and such 
onlimited authority at that time belonged to the 
great families, that the same men, whom a few 
years before he had conducted against Richard, 
BOW followed his standard in opposition to i-Ien- 
ry. When kostilities were ready to commence, 
Northumberland was seized with a sudden ill- 
ness at Ber^'ick; and young Picrcy taking the 
command of the troops, marched towards 
Slurewsbur/, in order b join hit (Qtc«% ^^v^^^^ 
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of Glcndoiir. The king had fortunately a- 
army on font; and knowing the importance of 
celerity in all civil wars, he iiastcned to Cfymt 
up with Picrcy,beibrethat nobleman was joined 
by (Flendour. 

TIk' policy of one leader, and impatience of 
the other, made them hasten to a general en* 
(^.igcmcn:; and scarcely shall we find any battle 
in those ages, where the shock was more terrible 
and more constant. Henry exposed his person 
in the thickest of the fight: his gallant son, 
whobe military acliievcmcuts were afterwards so 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate 
in arms, sign:ilized liimseif in the most ilius- ^ 
trious degree, and even a wound, which he re* 
ceived in the i\ice wiili an arrow, could not ob- 
lige him to (|uit tlie field. Piercy supported 
that fame v/liich he had acquired in many a 
bh.^ody comh;it ; and Douglas, his ancient ene- 
my, and nov/ liis friend, »till appeared his rival* 
lirnitlst the horror arid confusion of the day. 
'J'lii.s nobleman perforir.ewi k-ats of valour uiiich 
are :Lln)ost iacrnlible; bni wliile the armies wen; 
f'.ntending in tills I'lirious manner, the death of 
Viercy, by an uniruown hand, decided the vic- 
l(*ry, and the royalists prevailed. There are 
siiid to have fallen lliat day, <n\ both sides, near 
two tJio:isand iliree hundred gentlemen; amonj^ 
vhom v/ere :;iany persons of ilie lirst distiuctioiu 
About six t}iour.:ind private men perished, of 
Vwliom two ihirdb were f>f i^iercy's army, 'i'he 
earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken pri- 
soners ; the forni'T Wiis behea(ied at »Shi ew^bury ; 
t/jc luttcr was tieated v.-'\v\\ \Xv^ c^\wc\.ms>^ v<m« to 
/'/'; rank ami his braver y. , 

Nusoont-r, however, vra^v^^ ''''^'' txv^t^' 
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nmberland recovered from his sickness, than he 
levied a fresh army, :iikI was on his march to 
join his son; but being opposed by the earl of 
Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewsbury, he dismissed his forces, and came 
with a small retinue to the king at York. He 
pretended that his sole intention in arming, was 
to mediate between the parties ; and Henry, who 
behaved with great lenity to most of the insur- 
gents, thought proper to accept the apology, and 
dismissed him with forgiveness. 

The earl of Northumberland, though he had 
been pardoned, knew that he should never be 
trusted ; he therefore formed a new confederacy 
in conjunction with the earl of Nottingham, son 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbishop of 
York, brother to the earl of Wiltshire, whom 
Henry, when duke of Lancaster^ had beheaded 
at Bristol: but some of the principal confede- 
rates being betrayed into the king's hands, and 
put to death, before the plan was ripe for exe- 
cution, the valiant Piercy, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf ; and the king, without opposition, re- 
duced all the castles and fortresses belonging to 
these noblemen. He thence turned his arms 
against Glendour, over whom his son, the prince 
of Wales, had obtained some advantages: but 
that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous, 
still found means of defending himself in his 
fastnesses, and of eluding, though not resisting, 
all the force of England. In a subsequent cam- 
paign, the earl of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolf, impatient of theVr ^i<\ft^ ^-^y^t^^ "^^ 
north, in hopes of raismg t\ift ^^ics^^ \» ^^ssx^^ 
but found the country iu sacVv^ ^^^va:^^> "^"^2^ 
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dered all their attempts unsuccessful. Sir Tbo» 
mas Kolcesby, sheriff of Yorkshire, levied some 
forces, attacked the invaders at Bramliam, and 

{rained a victorf, in which both Nortlmmber- 
and and Bardolf were slain. This successt 
joined to the death of Glendour, which hap* 
j)encd soon after, freed Henry from all his do- 
mestic enemies; and this prince, who had 
mounted the throne by such unjustifiable means, 
and held it by such an exceptionable title, by bit 
valour, prudence, and address, had now ob« 
taincd a greater ascendant over his subjects than 
most of his predecessors could hoast. 

About the same time, another accident was 
peculiarlv favourable to Henry. Robert III* 
Icing of tne Scots, was a prince of slender capa* 
city ; his brother, tlie duke of Albanv, a prince of 
more abilities but less integrity, nad assumed 
tlie government of the state. Ambitious of th« 
crown, he had already laid violent hands on 
David, the eldest son of the king; and to save 
. the life of James the younger, the father em- 
burked him for France. The vessel was taken 
1)/ the Knglish; and though there subsisted m 
truce between the kingdom, Henry, in violation 
of every law of honour and justice, refused to 
restore the prince. The shock was too much for 
the feeble constitution of Robert; he died; and 
t}je duke of Albany continued to govern the 
kingdom, hut was held in dependence by Henry, 
who liad it in his power to restore tlie true heir^ 
wiicncvcr the posture of his siffairs required it. 
With a design to weaken the pretensions of 
r/je earl of Marche, Hetir| ViaLi ytoc^u^ ai let* 
ticment of the crown on nimwM «cA\i\% \»snxv» 
n2dle; but the long contents m^ ^^^*5^'^^ 
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jisplayed tlie injustice of the Salic laws ; and the 
parliament, apprehensive that they had violated 
the principles of the English government, ap- 
plied with such earnestness for a new settlement 
that Henry yielded to tlieir request; and agreed 
to the succession of the princesses of his family. 
But thoueh the commons shewed a laudable 
zeal for liberty in these transactions, their ef- 
forts against the church were still more extraor- 
dinary. In the sixth of Henry, being required 
to ?rant supplies, they proposed in plain terms 
to the king, that he should seize all the tempo- 
ralities of the church, and employ them as a 
perpetual fund to serve the exigencies of the 
state. They insisted, that the clergy possessed 
a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and 
that their riches tended only to disqualify them 
from performing their ministerial functions with 
proper zeal and attention. The king, however, 
discouraged the application of the commons; 
and the lords rejected the bill which the lower 
house had framed, for stripping the church of 
her revenues. 

The commons, not discouraged by this repulse, 
in the eleventh of the king returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before : they made a calcu- 
lation of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
by their account, amounted to four hundred 
and eighty.five thousand marks a year, and 
contained eighteen tliousand four hundred 
ploughs of land. They proposed to divide this 
property among fifteen new earls, one thousand 
Bve hundred knights^ s\x xiio\x^?L\v^ ^'50jivt^'^>'K?tv^ 
a hundred hospitals; \>es\des vnccco^ -C^^^Nssi^s^ 
pounds a year, which the Vitv^ tov^^. vs^^^^ 
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his own use; and they insisted, that the clerical 
functions would be better performed than at pre- 
sent, by Hficen thousand p:irisii priests, paid at 
the rate of seven iparks a piece of yearly stipend. 
This application was accompanied wit.li an ad- 
dress for mitigating tJic statutes enacted a;;ainst 
the Lollards. 'I'o this unjust and chimerical 
proposal, the king gave a severe reply; and far- 
ther to satisfy the church, and to prove that he 
was zealous in support both of its temporal 
and s]>iritual rights, he ordered a Lollard to be 
committed to the llamcs. 

•Such arc the principal events of this busy and 
active reign. I'he king was so much employed 
in defending his crown that he had little leisure 
to look abroad. His he^ilih declined some months 
before his death, and though he was in the flower 
of his age, his end was visibly approaching. 
A J J lie expired at Westminster, in the forty- 
jiir/ sixth year of his age, and ihc thirteenth 
of hi» n-ign; leaving four *:ons, Henry 
his succcsf.or, 'I Ii'iinas duke of Clarence, John 
duke oi 13ed(oid, :ind Jjiiniplircy dukcofC^lou- 
f.fr.Lcr; and two il:ni;,".t.t.TS, iilanclie married to 
the duke of iiavaria, and Phiiip])a to the king 
of Denniaik. 

li'inry JV. posse -licd a renrii-l; able command 
of tcinpcr; his coumi^e, b;>ih military and poli- 
tical, V.MS wiLli'>ut bL-iTiish; and lie possessed 
many 'jualitii"; wliicli fltKrd liim for so high a 
M:i.ti<in, Aud v.'liich rendered his usurpaiion, 
tiion;'Ji ]H'rnic:(.n'i in alteriim'.s, rather s;ilutary 
during his c>wn reign, to tLe I'^ngiish nation. 
'f'lic h'iliiiiX'uyi oi tlie tlece-.\wivi "\\\v^\\■tWv:K \\:xj1 
so iii/crccd jjirn Willi Je.Aowv.^'^, v\\a\. W tN*i\\ 
^f-;^ujdcd with disLvubt KtstUesVsww, -Aw^W 
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jfull^ cTcludfd hfm from piihlic business, 
! active !ipirU ^f iHo prmce, hoivever, rr- 
ined frnm itsi proper cxurcibe* hroke (ml into 
aviigaiicic5 nf every kinU- He indulged \i\ 
.sure, :uid in not ; and ii^^oc^iited wiik the 
tt worthless compiinious. There remulni a 
lition, thafrwhenWutrd with liquor imd jol- 
, he scriipled not to atUck and plundc'r the 
seiigcrs in the streets and hrghwiiys. ^*h?s 
emL' dissoluttjness was nnt less disagreeable 
lis irithcrj thin wnuld have been his upplfcu- 
^o biiF^inessi and Menry» in his son \ behu- 
XTt drtudcd the s^tnc ne;*lect of decentT^ 
! had proved ^o f.iul to Riduird. But \he 
ion WHS le<^s severe in the judi^mcnt on t lie 
ng prince: they abservud in him ilie seod.s ot" 
erosiiy, spiri'^, aad niai^jnaniuiity; mid tliere 
pcned itn incident ^vliich more clearly dcve- 
td his real cbarat'ier. A riotous companicin 
he prince's bad hcon indicted brloie (Jas- 
jrje, the chief justice, for some disorders; 

Henry t^us not a^hiimed to [tppcitr at the 
with the criminal, in f^rder to ^ivc him ctnui- 
ince and protect! f)H. l*"}udTii^ tliat his ]>re* 
:e did not ov^-rawc the chief jnstfio, Ijc pro- 
led ta inF^ult thrit m;i£;ibirHte dji lits uihuiial; 

Gascoigne, mindful fif th(^ dignity of his ^M 

I station, and tht' majf^^ty of the hovtrei^n I ^ H 

of the laws, which he .snMaiued, ordei^d ' H 
prince to he curried to prison, for hi.s indc- ■ ^ ^M 
t behaviour; iind the 5 pet: t waters, with pb^a^ ^M 
r^saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably 1 ^M 
his sentence, and make reparation for hii ; ^M 
YT by acknowled^infr it* , ; H 

Tie memory of this incident, and of many "\ ^ 
w of SL like nature, Tcti<\wt4 ^ V^>V^^\ v 
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of the future reign nowise disagreeable to the 
nation; and the first steps taken by the young 
prince confirmed all those prepossessions enter- 
tained in his favour. He . called together his 
former companions, acquainted them with his 
intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but strictly inhibited them, till 
they had given proofs of their sincerity in this 
particular, from appearing any more in his pre- 
sence; and then dismissed tliem with liberal* 
presents. The wise ministers of liis father, who 
had checked his riots, were received with all the 
marks of favour and confidence; and the chief 
justice himself, met with praises instead of re- 
proaches for his past conduct, and was exhorted 
to persevere in the same rigforous and impartial 
execution of the laws. The surprise of those 
who expected an opposite behaviour, augmented 
tlicir satisfaction ; and the character of the 
young king appeared brighter than if it had 
never been shaded by any enors of conduct. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repriir his 
misconduct, but to make amends for the inju- 
ries into which policy had betrayed his father. 
He received the earl of Marche, with sinji^ular 
courtesy and favour; he restored the f^imily of 
Piercy to its fortune and honours; and, anxious 
J to bury all party-distinctions, lie regarded me- 
" rit alone in his promotions. 

Tlie Lollards, however, who were rapidly in- 
creasinjj;, were doomed to feel his rigour. The 
head or this sect was sir John Oldca^tle, lord Cob- 
ham, a notlemj^n who had acquired die es^pem 
both of the late and present king. Hi^ -high 
.■ character pointed lum out to the arcjibisl^dp' of 
.(^terbury^ a$ tfae. prq^ci Vvcuvw Qi'^wX^^w^^sil 
' . ?»«^^\\.^\ 
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severity : he applied to Henry for a permission 
to indict him ; thut prince, averse to sanguinary 
methods, endeavoured by a conversation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faith. 
He, however, found him firm in his opinions; 
and the king's principles of toleration could car- 
ry him no rarther. He abandoned him to the 
resentment of the church ; and Cobham w^as in- 
dicted by the primate and his suffragans, and 
was condemned to the flames for liis erroneous 
tenets. He escaped from the Tower, and his 
daring spirit, provoked by persecution and sti- 
jnulated by zeal, prompted him to the most 
crin^inal enterprises. He appointed a general 
rendezvous of his party, in order to seize the 
person of the king, and to put their religious 
enenn'cs to the sword ; but the design was be- 
trayed to Heiu-y; and his vigilance prevented 
its elTecis. It appeared a few only were in the 
secret: of these some were executed; Cobham 
himself had fled, and was not brought to justice 
till four years after, when, he was hanged as a 
traitor, and his body bunit on the gibbet. 

But though the nation was not yet sufficiently 
crdightened to receive the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
a reformation in discipline was generally desired: 
^ven the parliament that was summoned imme- 
diately after tlie detection of Cobham's conspi- 
racy, though they passed several laws against 
heresy, entreated the king to seize all tlie eccle- 
siastical revenues, and convert them tp the use 
of the crown; and it was to divert the king's 
attention from this object, that Chichely, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, endeavoured )to persuade 
bixn to undertake a war against France, in order 
to recover the 2ost rights of h\& 'Ai\ct^V^\^- 
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Charles the sixth, king of France, m the ad' 
winistation of that country had discovered early 
symptoms of genius and spirit; but the un- 
happy prince being seized with an epileptic dis- 
order, his judgment was gradually but sensibly 
impaired. The administration of affairs was dis- 
puted by his brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, and 
his cousin-german, John duke of Burgundy: 
the people were divided between these contend- 
ing princes; and the king, now resuming, now' 
dropping his authority, kept the victory unde- 
cided, and prevented any regular settlement of 
the state by the final prevalence of either party. 
At length, the dukes of Orleans and Bu^^n- 
dy, seemmg to be moved bv the cries ot the 

I nation and by the interposition of common 
friends, agreed to bury all past quarrels in ob- 
livion, and to enter into strict amity: they swore 
before the altar the sincerity of their friendship ; 
the priest administered the sacrament to both 
of them: but all this solemn preparation was 

■ only a cover for the basest treachery, which was 
deliberately premeditated by the duke of Bur* 
gundy. He procured his rival to be assassi- 

^. nated in the streets of Paris; and being detected 
in his baseness, he embraced a resomtion still 
more criminal and more dangerous to society, 
by openly avowing and defending it. 

The princes of the blood combining with the 
young duke of Orleans and his brothers, with 
all the violence of party rage, made war on the 
duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy king, 
seized sometimes by one party, sometimes ^y 
the other, transferred alternately to each the 
appearance of legal authority. The provinces 
^ere hud v&ste by mutoal ^ier;|t^dsiauist&\ and 
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the whole kingdom was distinguished into two 
furious factions. 

The advanta5;e which might be derived from 
these distractions was plainly perceived in Eng- 
land; but Henry, before he bad recourse to 
arms, endeavoured to obtain his ends by negoti- 
ation. Accordingly he sent over ambassadors 
to Paris offering a perpetual peace and alliance ; 
but demanding Catherine, the French king's 
daughter, in marriage, two millions of crowns 
as her portion, one million six hundred thousand 
as the arrears of king John's ransom, and tiie 
immadiate possession and full sovereignty of 
Normandy, and of all other provinces which 
had been ravished from England by the arms of 
Philip Augustus ; together with the superiority 
of Brittany and Flanders. The terms offered 
by the French court, though much inferior, dis- 
cover a consciousness of their miserable situation. 
They were willing to give him the princess in 
marriage, to pay him eight hundred thousand 
crowns, to resign the entire sovereignty of Gui- 
enne, and to annex to that province the coun- 
tries of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the 
Angoumois, and other territories, j^--/ 

Henry, however, rejected these conditions; 
and having assembled a great fleet and a^my at 
Southampton, he came to the sea side with the 
purpose of embarking on his expedition; and 
relying on the aid of the duke of Burgundy, who 
had recently solicited his alliance, he put to sea 
witli six thousand men at arms, and twenty- 
four tliousand foot, landed at Harfleur, and 
obliged that city, after a resolute defence, to 
capitulate. 

By tliis time, a French army ot?o\\t\.ceti\^^M. 
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sand men at arms, and forty thousand foot, was 
assembled in Normandy, under the constable 
d' Albert; while the fatigues of the siege, and 
the uncommon heat of the season^ had wasted 
the number of the English to one half of their 
original force. Henry, sensible of the difficul- 
ties which must have attended his march to Ca» I 
lais, offered to purchase a safe retreat at the ex- 
pence of his new conquest of Harfleur ; but the 
army of the constable, already joined by the 
•dauphin, and the princes of the blood, rejected 
the proposal ; and the king of England found 
he must place his sole reliance on his own con- 
duct and valour. He slowly pointed his march 
towards the river Somme, which he hoped to 
pass at the same ford as had proved so auspicious 
to his predecessor Edward. In this he was dis- 
appointed by the precautions of the French. 
At length, however, he surprised a passage near 
St. Quentin ; but he had scarcely reached the 
opposite side, before the French, who pressed 
upon hi$ footsteps, traversed the Somme also, 
and posted themselves, between the English 
army and Calais, on the plains of Agincourf. 

Henry no sooner found his retreat mtercepted 
by the appearance of the enemy, than he drew up 
his amy on a narrow ground, between two woods, 
which guarded each flank ; and patiently await- 
ed the charge of his foes, whose numbers four 
times exceeded his own, and who might by for- 
bearance have extinguished their adversary with- 
out a blow. In the battle of Agincourt, however, 
we review that of Poictiers: the French charged 
with the same contempt of danger and disci- 
pline; the English received them with the same 
cool and deliberate muev^to^. Tea fcwner 
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were led on by a generous nobility» and en- 
couraged by their superior numbers; the latter 
were animated by the presence of theit king, and ■ 
tlie memory of ancient glory: the event \va<; 
such as mignt be ezpectecC the French were dis- 
ordered by their own impetuosity, and their 
numbers served only to increase their confusion 
and disgrace. Their cavalry were entangled 
in the heavy ground on which they enf^aj^ed, 
and, incapable of flight or resistance, were 
slaughtered by the battle-axes of the Englisli. 
The constable himself, the count de Ncvcrs, nnd 
the duke of Brabant, both brothers to the duke 
of Burgundy, the dukes of Alengon and r>arre, 
the counts of Vaudemont and Marie, scorning 
to survive this national cal.imiiy, rushed into 
the midst of the tuVnult, and p(!rishcd v^ ith above 
tea tl^usand of their followers. The dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and several other persons 
of distinction, and above fourteen thousand of 
inferior rank, were taken prisoners: • j^ 
while on the side of the English, tlie Mir' 
duke of York was the only person of '^' 
consequence who fell; and tlicir whole loss did 
not exceed forty men. 

Henry immediately pursued his triumphant 
moLTch to Calais; but tlie small number of his 
troops did not allow him to improve his ad* 
vantages; and his want of money induced him 
»oon after to conclude a truce, for two years, 
with the enemy, during which the dissentions 
and miseries of the French seem to have in- 
creased. 

The queen and the dauphin alternately usurp- 
ed the powers of goveminent: the former at 
last prevailed, and associating V\\]l:k ^^ ^v^V^ ^^ 
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Burgundy, fixed the seat of her independent r( 
dence at Troyes; and sanctioned by her na 
the enterprises of her new ally agiunst the mil 
ters of her son, who, she asserted, detained J 
royal consort in captivity. 
A 1^ Henry the fifth had landed again 
^ /, ^ ' Normandy, and reduced tliat fertile p: 
vince to his obedience. Lisle Ada 
one of the captains of the duke of Burgum 
suddenly presented himself before the gates 
Paris; was admitted into the city, by the pj 
tiallty or treachery of a burgher ; and hcad< 
an insurrection of the people, in which the pe 
son of the king was soi/ed, and the count 
Armagnac, the chancellor, and the principal^i' 
herents of the Orleans party, were inhumaa 
massacred. The dauphin himself escaped wil 
difficulty, through the vigilance and address ( 
Tannigue de Chastle ; and rejecting the solic 
tations of his mother to return to Paris, secure 
himself witliin the walls of Poictiers. 

The king of England, with an army superic 
to open resistance, had already shaken the wal 
of Rouen. Yet Henry was sensible what ol 
stacks still remained for him to surmount 
he had already experienced .the difficulties < 
procuring supplies from the English parliamer 
and his coffers Were exhausted by a successic 
of victories. However flattering the prospe 
might be to his ambition, his policy induce 
him gradually to lessen his demands ; ai 
he fixed, as the price of peace, his marriaj 
with the princess Catharine, and all the pr 
vinces ceded to Edward the third by the trca 
€>£ Bretignyy with tlie addition of Normand 
^bicb he was to reccWe m i\3i\\.vxxA Voxvce sov 
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reignty* Isabella^ insatiate of revenge against 
her personal enemies, instantly closed with the 
terms proposed. But the duke of Bur^jundy 
still hesitated to subscribe a treaty so pernicious 
to his country, and pressing his negotiations 
with the dauphin, consentea to an accommo- 
dation to rescue his country from destruction. 

An interview was appointed between the two 
princes at the bridge of Montereau-sur-Youne; 
but no sooner was the duke of Burgundy in 
their power, than the attendants of the dauphiu 
pierced him with numerous wounds. His friends, 
astonished and incapable of resistance, were 
either take^n prisoners, or involved in his fate. 

The youth of the dauphin had made it doubt- 
ful whether he was admitted into the secret; 
but the deed was committed under his eye ; 
and in his more mature years he distmguished 
by marks of affection and confidence the perpe- 
trators of the flagitious aaion. The bands 
of civil society were loosened by the royal 
example ; and the flames of war, which might 
have been extinguished, or their fury at least 
assuaged, broke forth with an increase of vio- 
lence. Isabella, loud in her complaints, and 
impatient for vengeance, instantly bestowed the 
hand of Catherine on Henry, and celebrated 
their nuptials at Troyes in Champagne. Philip, 
the son of the duke of Burgundy, and who suc- 
ceeded to the honours and dominions of his 
father, joined the English standard, and only 
stipulated the marriage of his sister with the 
duke of Bedford, the brother of Hetii^^ ^^sd^iNfc 
proscription of his fatKei's ^^^^.'s^ww'^. ^V^^-^ 
of Puns, long partial to t\\e YvoM^e ^^^7.^^^^;^ 
rose in arms, and fiUed ever^ ^xw^x^^^^ '^'^'^ 
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of bloody tumult; while the unhappy Charles 
the sixth, sunk into imbecility, and delivered 
into the hands of the natural enemy of his coun- 
try, sanctioned by his name the unbounded am- 
bition of Henry, and tlie implacable passions of 
Isabella. 

In the new treaty concluded in the names of 
the kings of France and England, and the duke 
of Burgundy, it was agreed, that Charles during 
his life, should enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France; that Henry should be declared 
heir, and immediately entrusted with the reins 
of government, and that that kingdom should 

{»ass to his heirs eeneral ; that France and £ng« 
and should be for ever united under one king, 
but should still retain their several usages, cus« 
toms, and privileges. To push his present ad- 
vantages, Henry, a few days after he espoused 
the pnncess Catherine, carried his father-in-law 
to Paris, and put himself in possession of that 
capital. He then turned his arms against the 
dauphin, who, on the intelligence of the treaty 
of Troyes, had assumed the title of regent, was 
received into Sens and Montcrcau, and, after 
long resistance, reduced Mclun. The kiiig of 
England crossed the channel to procure fresh 
supplies, and having levicdanew army of twenty- 
four thousand archers, and four thousand horse- 
. men, liastened liis return to France. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in 

England had hitherto proved advantageous to 

Henry, by keeping the regent in awe ; but when 

hneUigcnce arrived in Scotland of the near pros- 

pect of his succession to the cto^wiv oC Fraticc, 

the nation was alarmed, ani foiesvw \5cAvt wro. 

' ^eriuhle rum, if the subjftcUQii o^ xJafcvt ^ 
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left them to combat alone a victorious and more 
powerful enemy. Under this impression, the 
regent permitted a body of seven thousand 
Scots, under the command of the earl of Bu- 
chan, his second son, to be transported into 
France for the service of the dauphin. To 
vender this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his 
former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he obliged to send orders to his country- 
men, to leave the French service ; but the Scot- 
tish general replied, that he would obey no com- 
mand which came from a king in captivity. 
These troops, therefore, continued still to act 
under the earl of Buchau ; and were employed 
by the dauphin to oppose the progress of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies 
encountered at Baug6: the English were de- 
feated ; the duke himself was slain by a Scotch 
knight, who commanded a company of men at 
arms ; and the earls of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Huntingdon, were taken prisoners. This was 
the first action that turned the tide of success 
against the English ; and the dauphin, that he 
might both attach the Scotch to his service, 
and reward the valour and conduct of the earl 
of Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the 
office of constable. 

The arrival of the king of England, however, 
with so considerable an army was more than 
sufficient to repair this loss. He was received 
at Paris with the acclamations of the citizens; 
and immediately led his army to the relief of 
Chartres, which was besieged by tKe da.w^\N\^* 
772at prince was compeWed to tcxat^ >o^^<3^^ "^^ 
superior numbers of ms xwaY, -wVvo ^xxx'sa^^^^'^ 
9s fur as Orleans. On \\\s Tetum\w^ t^c^\n^<^ ^^ 
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vitVL as his deportmenty was engaging*. His 
stature was somewhat above the middle size ; 
his countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel 
and slender, but full of vigour ; and he excelled 
in all warlike and manly exercises. He left by 
his queen, Catherine of France, only one ion, 
not fall nine months old ; whose misfortunes, in 
the course of his life, surpassed all the glories 
and successes of his father. 

Catherine of France, Henry's widow, married, 
soon after his death, a Welsh gentleman, sir 
Owen Tudor, said to be descended from the an- 
cient princes of that country ; she bore him two 
sons, Edmund and Jasper, of which the eldest 
was created earl of Richmond ; the second earl 
of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, first 
raised to distinction by this alliance, mounted 
afterwards the throne of England. 

The first commission of array which we meet 
with, was issued in this reign : the military part 
of the feudal system was entirely dissolved, and 
Henry, when he went to France, empowered 
certain commissioners to take in each county a 
review of the freemen able to bear arms, to di- 
vide them into companies, and to keep them in 
readiness for resisting the enemy. 

The ordinary revenue of the crown at this 
time, consisted only of 55,7141. lOs. lOd.; the 
ordinary expences of the government amounted 
to42,507L 16s. lOd. so that the king had a 
surplus only of 13,2061. 14 s. for the support of 
his household ; for his wardrobe ; the ezpcnce 
of ambassadors i an4 other incidental demands. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Tie Reigns ofHenryVl. Edward IV. andEdward V. 

PARLIAMENT, which had been increasing 
in power during the reign of the princes of 
tlie house of Lancaster, without attending to 
the strict letter of the deceased monarch's re- 
commendation, appointed the duke of Bed- 
ford /ro^tr/or or fryardiiin of the kingdom, invest- 
ing the duke of Gloucester with Sie same dig- 
nity, during the absence of his elder brother ; 
and in order to limit tlie power of both these 
princes, they appointed a council, without whose 
advice and approbation no measure of import- 
ance could be determined. The person and 
education of the infant prince was committed to 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, his 

Eeat uncle, who, as his family could never 
vc any pretensions to tlie crown, might safely, 
tfaey thought, be intrusted with tliat important 
charge. 

The conquest of France was the first object of 
the new eovemment ; and, on a superficial view 
of the relative situation of both countries, every 
advanuge seemed to be on the side of the Eng- 
lish. Tnough Henry was an infant, the duke of 
Bedford was the most accomplished prince of 
his age, and the whole power of England was 
at bis command. He was at the heacfof armies 
accustomed to victory ; he was seconded by the 
most renowned generals of his time ; and he 
was master of Paris, and almost all the northern 
provinces. 

But Charles, xx^twithstanding^a&u^^^^^^vTL* 

i 
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feriority, possessed some advantages which served 
to turn tlie scale. He was the true and undoubted 
heir of tlve monarchy ; and all Frenchmen who 
knew the interest, or desired the independence 
of their country, turned their eyes towards him 
as their sole resource. Though only in his twen- 
tictli year, he was of the most friendly and be- 
nign disposition, of easy and familiar manners, 
and of a just, though not of a very vigorous un- 
derstanding. Tlie love of pleasure often se- 
duced him into indolence ; but amidst all his 
irregularities, the goodness of his heart still 
shone forth ; and by exerting at intervals his 
courage and activity, he proved that his remiss- 
ness proceeded not from habitual errors or de- 
fects. 

The resentment of the dulce of Burgundy 
against Charles still continued ; and the duke of 
Bedford, that he might corroborate national 
connections by private ties, concluded his owti 
marriage with the princess of Burgundy, which 
had been stipulated at the treaty of Arras. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford 
was employed in gaining or confirming French 
alliances, he did not overlook the state of more 
remote counuies. The duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotlandj%id expired ; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak 
understanding and indolent disposition. The 
ardour of the Scots to serve in France, where 
Charles treated them with great distinction, and 
where the regent*s brother enjoyed the dignity 
of constable, broke out afresh ; and new succours 
daily expatriated, and filled the armies of the 
French king. The duVe o{ liedford, therefore, 
pcrsudded uie Eng\^^ co>a\vc\\ \q lOTEoi^si -aWv 
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ance with James their prisoner ; to free htm from 
captivitTt and to marry him to a daughter of 
the earl of Somerset^ and cousin of the young 
king. Murdacy tired of his station^ entered sin- 
cerely into the treaty ; and for a ransom of forty 
thousand pounds, tne king of Scotland was re- 
stored to the throne of his ancestors. 

I'o these negotiations succeeded the opera- 
tions of war. Charles, still desirous of employ- 
ing his enemies in the provinces north of the 
Loirey contested every castle with politic obsti- 
nacy. He had been lately reinforced by num- 
bers of the Scots ; and John Stuarty constable of 
Scotland, with tlie lord of Estissac, had formed 
the siege of Crevant in Burgundy. The ^arls ^f 
Salisbury and Suffolk marcned to its relief: the 
besiegers were routed, with the loss of above a 
thousand men ; and the constable of Scotlandt 
with tlie count of Vcntsidour, were taken pri- 
soners. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Bedford was engaged 
Jn the siege of Yvri in Normandy ; and the go- 
vernor, finding his resources exhausted, had 
agreed to surrender tlic town, imless relieves I by 
a certain day. The king of France, hoping, by a 
fuccessful enterprise, to restore the lustre uf his 
armty and to preserve Yvri, coUeoAd with dili- 
gence, an army of fourteen thousand men, of 
whom one half were Scots ; and entrusted it to 
the valour and experience of the earl of Buchan» 
constable of France, who had already distin* 
Kuishcd himself by the defeat of the duke of 
Clarence. That general, however, arrived too 
late to succour Yvri, which had alread> opened 
her gates ; i)ut he immediately itw<i^\.^vi V^t- 
hewJ, ajid carried it without d\mcu\vj* 'ftA\yaA» 
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scarce lime to secure this conquest before he was 
informed of the approach of the duke of Bed- 
ford. A council of war was immediately assem- 
bled to determine what conduct they should 
pursue. In vain did the most experienced 
French officers remonstrate on the imprudence 
of hazarding an army, the last resource of their 
king : the Scots rejected with contempt the in- 
dignity of retiring before the English ; their 
opinions were espoused by the rash and pre- 
sumptuous ; and it was finally resolved to wait 
the arrival of the duke of Bedford, 

The armies which encountered each other near 
Verneuil, A^ere equally balanced in point of num- 
bers. The earl of Buchan resolved to expect 
with patient firmness the charge of the enemy ; 
but his measures were disconcerted by the im- 
patience of the viscount of Narbonne. After a 
bloody conflict, the French being pressed on all 
sides, began gradually to retreat ; and that re- 
treat was soon changed into a tumultuous flight- 
Four thousand of their bravest soldiers, with the 
earls of Buchan and Douglas, the counts of Au- 
male, Ventadbuf, and Narbonne, perished in the 
field. The victors, however, purchased their 
triumph at the expence of sixteen hundred men ; 
a loss so unusual, that the duke of Bedford for- 
bad all rejoicings for his success. 

The destruction of Charles now appeared in- 
evitable ; and from the danger which threatened 
to overwhelm him, he could only be saved by 
the dissensions of his enemies, which, fortunately 
for him, rose to a height that forbad him to 
despair. 
Jaqueline, heiress of H2L\xva>5lt Ind Holland, 
iad espoused John, dute oi "B^t^jSotox, t.wis«\.. 
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german to the duke of Burgundy. The marriage 
had been dictated by policy ; but the masculine 
spirit and brilliant capacity of the princess de- 
spised her ill-sorted consort, equally feeble in 
body and mind. Contempt w^s soon the parent 
of antipathy ; and impatient of tlie dilatory mea- 
sures and doubtful determination of the court of 
Rome, she escaped into England, and solicited 
the protection of the duke of Gloucester^ The 
imoetuous passions of that prince blinded him 
to the true interests of his country ; the charms 
and the inheritance of the countess, presented 
themselves to his view ; and without any farther 
ceremony, he entered into a marriage contract 
with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted to 
render himself master of her dominions. 

The duke of Burgundy resented the injury 
offered to his kinsman, the duke of Brabant ; 
and, at length, openly declared in his favour^ 
and marched troops to his support. The quarrel, 
which at first was political, soon became per- 
sonal ; and the duke of Gloucester still persisting 
in pressing the war in the Low Countries, the 
protector, instead of improving the victory of 
Vemeuil, was obliged to cross me seas to Eng* 
land, that he might try, by his counsels and au- 
thority, to check the mad career of his brother. 

He found the English ministry distracted by 
jealousy ; the bishop of Winchester, to whom the 
care of the king's education was entrusted, had 
continual disputes with his nephew the pro 
tector ; and the duke of Bedford was obliged t( 
employ the authority of parliament to reconcil 
them. The rivals swore to burj ^ Qjvi.'ML^^'i.' 
oblivion ; and time also sterci^A. \.<^ oi^^^ ^; 
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the duke of Burgundy her iieir, in ca 
should die without issue, and to promise 
to marry without his consent. But the 
tagc which the latter prince reaped fr 
accommodation of these differences, did n 
vent him in future from regarding the I 
with jealousy ; and the satisfaction which 
gent enjoyed from reconciling one ally, w; 
alloyed by the unexpected desertion of th 
of Brittany and the earl of Richemoni 
joined the standard of their legitimate sov 
Charles the seventh. 
M Yi During these political manceu\; 
14^* English army of three thousand 
under the command of the earl o 
wick, had formed the siege of Montarg 
that place was reduced to the last ext; 
Charles collected a body of sixteen hundn 
and entrusted them to a natural son of th; 



{prersation of the duke of Brittany, on his arrival 
in France, had secretly assembled a considerable 
army, to chastise the desertion of that prince^ 
and suddenly invading the province, unprepa:red 
fcr resistance, compelled its sovereitpi to re- 
nounce his alliance with France ; ana to yield 
homage to Henry for his duchy. Successful in 
his enterprise, he entered on another equally im- 

S^rtanty and determined to invest the city of 
rleans. The army destined for this siege, con- 
usting of ten thousand men, he entrusted to the . 
veteran abilities of the carl of Salisbury ; while, 
on the other hand, Charles reinforcing the gar- 
rison, and replenishing the magazines, appointed 
as governor the lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced officer. 

Soon after the siege commenced, the * j^ 
earl of Salisbury was killed by a cannon 14.00* 
ball, in a spirited and successtul attempt 
on the fortifications. The command, on his 
death, devolved on the earl of Suffolk. The 
army was reinforced by large bodies of the l^rcnch 
and Burgundians; and Orleans under his di- 
rections was completely invested. 'I'he incle- 
mency of the season, and the rigour of the win- 
ter, could not overcome the perse vcrince of the 
besiegers ; a chiiin of forts was arduously con- 
structed ; yet the vacant spaces still allowed 
succours to be introduced ; and tlic garrison, be- 
fore the return of spring, w:ts swelled by fre- 
quent supplies from twelve hundred to three 
diousand men ; while their hopes were raiscdt 
and their efforts encoiiraged U v the presence and 
ex;imple of the Bastard of Orleans. 

Jn order to distress the besiegers, the French 
had r:ivnged and exhausted Uic ^d\7LC.«v\. vs\v^- 
gjj; and the English >^'cre coTC\^0\^<i\.^ ^t'^^*? 

VOL, i. ^ ^ \icv«'' 
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their subsistence froiti a considerable distancei 
A convoy of provisions was entrusted to the 
conduct of sir John Falstoffe, with a detachment 
of two thousand five hundred men. The king 
of France, determined to strain every nerve for 
tlie preservation of the city, collecting a body 
of troops, in number about four thousand, ap- 
pointed the count of Clermont to command tliem. 
On the approach of the French, Falstoffe drew 
up his men behind the waggons, and calmly 
received tlie fury of their charge. The French 
were broken by their own impetuosity ; and five 
liundred perished on the field. 

Frustrated in his attempt to relieve 0Tle2aa 
by arms, the king of France now endeavoured 
to preserve it by policy. The duke of Orleans, 
still a prisoner in England, had obtained from 
tlie duke of Gloucester, and his council, the pro- 
mise of a neutrality in his demesnes ; and that 
they should be sequestered during the war into 
die hands of the duke of Burgundy : butthis ezpe« 
edient was firmly rejected by the duke of Bedford; 
and to the importunities of the duke of Burgundy 
he coollyreplied, " he was not in a humour tobeat. 
the bushes, whilst others ran away with thegame.*' 
Disgusted at this refusal, Burgundy separate^ 
Ms forces from those of the English ; but the 
latter still pressed tlie siege with mcrease of ar- 
dour ; when Orleans was preserved by an occur- 
rence so singular as almost to stagger belief, 
were it not confirmed by the united testimony of 
contemporary historians. . 

Charles, almost reduced to despair, had al- 
ready be^an to meditate a retreat into Dauphin^. 
From this intention, however, he was diverted 
bjr the intreaties o£ \us c^Me^xv, Maty of Anjou, 
a princess of prudeivce vixv^i ^^'wvx.x-asQA.V^ '^ 
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■tore persuasive remonstrances of his beautiful 
mistress, the celebrated Agnes de Sorele. 

Undetermined how to act, and in hourly ex- 
pectation of receiving intelligence that Orleans 
had surrendered, his attention was arrested by 
the appearance of a village girl, destined to prop 
Bis falling fortunes, and restore him to the do- 
minions of his ancestors. In the village of Dom- 
xemi, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of I^or- 
Taine, at a small inn, resided a female servant 
called Joan D'Arc ; who having been accus- 
tomed to ride the horses of her master^s guests 
to water, acquired a degree of boldness above 
Iier sex, and listened with pleasure to the tale of 
martral achievements, which were then the ge- 
neral topics of conversation. 

Her imagination being gradually heated with 
«ach recitals, she was soon inflamed with the 
desire of avenging on the English the misery of 
France. Accordingly, she procured admission 
to Badricourt, the governor of Vaucoleurs ; and 
declared to him, that she had been exhorted by 
frequent visions and distant voices, to achieve 
the deliverance of her country. The governor, 
either equally credulous himself, or sufficiently 
penetrating to foresee the effect such an enthu- 
siast might have on the mind of the vulgar, 
grantedher an escort to the French court, which 
at that time resided at Chinon, in Touraine. 

On her arrival, she is said to have distin- 
guished Charles from his courtiers, though di- 
vested of every ensign of royalty. ; to have re- 
vealed a secret to him, unknown to all the vjq^tIjI 
heside hhnself; and to have d^rcvaw^^^^ "^"^^ ^^r 
scrrhed by particular marks, 2l ?.v.'0\^ -^Vx'^^ ^ 
iad never seen, andwhichsYi^ x^q;v^\^^^ -^-^^^ 
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instrument of her future victories ; assertiagf | 
that she was commissioned to raibe the siege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to lUielms ; to be 
there crowned and anointed. Charles and his 
ministers pretended to ezuminc her preteiisioDf 
witti scrupulous exactness. Tliey aflfectcd at 
length to be convinced of tlie sincerity^ of her de« | 
clarationsy and of her supernatural powers ; aod 
their opinion was solemnly uui publicly comi- 
tenanced by an assembly of doctors and theolo* 
gians» and by the parliament of France, tbea 
residing at Poictiers. 

In order to avail himself of the enthusiasm of 
the moment, Charles sent Joan to Blois, urbeie 
a convoy was already provided for the relief of 
Orleans, and an army of ten thousand men was 
collected to escort it* The holy maid, display* 
ing in her hand a consecrated banner, marched 
at the head of her troops. She had already de- 
clared her intention of entering the city by the 
road from the side of Bcausse ; but the Bastanl 
of Orleans, count of Dunois, prevailed on her to 
approacli the town on the opposite side of the 
Loire, where he knew the besiegers were weakest. 

The English had at first heard with contenipt 

the preparations of Charles, and derided toe 

heavenly commission of Joan ; but the minds of 

the common soldiers were insensibly impressed 

with holy dread, and they awaited the event with 

anxious fenr. The carl of Suffolk, apprised of 

the disposition of his troops, vainly flattered 

.himself that time would dispel their apprehen* 

' slons, and banish the illusion^ He determined 

to rvmdin quietly w\xhiivVv\<i*vivXTistiOMwwLU^ vdiile 

rhe convoy entered the ca>f v»\\^^^JCKv^^xw\'^Mt 

Jt'nach urmy returned u>^\ou ^^'^'^^^^:^ 
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tnption. A second convoy soon after entered 
the city, on the side of Beausse, and was also suf- 
fered by the besiegers to pass without rcsistance- 
Tlie French assumed new s})irits ; while the 
English, formerly elated with victory, and im- 
patient for action, beheld the enterprises of their 
enemies in silent astonishment and religious aw«, 

TTie enthusiasm of Joan, however, could not 
lie restrained within the walls of Orleans : she 
exhorted the garrison to listen to her voice, and 
imitate her example. In a successful sally, the 
entrenchments of the besiegers were stormed. 
A second sally swept away the forts on the op- 
posite side of the Loire ; and a wound from an 
arrow, served rather to inflame than damp the 
courage of the intrepid heroine. The count of 
l>imoi5 consented lo seize the moment of return- 
ing fortune ; the English were successively 
chased from their posts, with the loss of above 
mtx thousand men ; and the French, animated by 
this first essay of the holy maid, prepared to im- 
prove their advantage, and avail themselves of 
tiie superstitious terrors of their adversaries. 

With six thousand select troops, the earl of 
Suffolk had retreated to Jergcau : he was at- 
tacked there by the French,commanded by Joan; 
the place was obstinately defended ; but the Eng- 
Ksh were at length overpowered, and Suffolk 
was obliged to yield himself prisoner. The re- 
mainder of the English army under the conduct 
cf Falstoffe, Scales, and Talbot, were pressed 
hj the constable Richemont ; they were over- 
taken at the village of Patay ; and, oppressed by 
their fears, they never stood the charge of the 
enemy. Falstoffe himself, who had so lately 
triumphed, was the first tr» ^y -. vw^ 'Cw^x^'i.-iccv^ 
A 4 '5 ^ 
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The mhuman sentence was soon after executa 
and the unhappy victim was delivered alive t 
the flames. 

But the inhumanity of the Engh'sh contribute 
not to advance their interests: the illusion whi< 
bad so long oppressed them with terror was* ii 
deed dispelled, but the tide of fortune still coi 
tinned to flow rapidly against them ; the Frem 
triumpht'd in repeated encounters ; and the 
tucccss was ensured by a rupture between tl 
dukes of Burgundy and Bedford. The bands < 
H friendship had been loosened by the death of tl: 

duchess of the latter ; and the former complaii 
cdy that the memory of his sister was insultc 
by the hasty marriage of the regent with Jaqtu 
line of Luxemburg. All advances toward 
reconciliation were disdained by two prince 
equally tenacious of tlicir dignity; and Charle 
availed himself of the discontent of the duke o 
Bur^^undy to nrgoti;ite tlie celebrated treat} 
since known by the name of the treaty of Arra^ 
J. y. Soon after this transaction, the diik 
tlor of Bedford expired, a prince of man; 
^' virtues, and whose memory is chiefl; 
tarnished by the execution of the maid of Or 
leans. After his death, tlie court of lienr 
was distracted by the rival parties of the duk 
of Gloucester and the cardinal of Winchester 
and it was seven months before the duJce o 
York, son to the earl of Cambridge, who ha* 
been executed in the last reign, was appoints 
to the command in France. On his arrival, th 
new ^roverpor found the capital already lost ; th 
Partfiidns, attached to the V\ow« o\* ^MT^nd^ 
imitated the example o? ihax <\\iV.«\ ^v^ vi^w 
fheirgsuc$ to the count o£ BJxAwcmwjXs "mA \ 
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claimed Charles the seventh. Lord Willoughby, 
with an English garrison of fifteen hundred men, 
maintained himself for some time in the Bastile ; 
but his valour and skill only served to procure 
him a capitulation, by which he was allowed 
with his troops a free passage to Rouen. 

For five years the dukfe of York struggled 
against the difficulties of his situation ; and be* 
ing assisted by the valour of lord Talbot» after- 
wards created earl of Shrewsbury, he performed 
many brilliant, but indecisive actions* At last 
both parties, weary of hostilities, seemed desirous 
of peace, and they set on foot negotiations for 
that purpose. But the proposals of France, and 
the demands of England, were still so. wide of 
each other, that afl hope of aecomniodation 
inmiediately vanished. The English ambassa- 
dors demanded full and entire restitution of all 
the provinces which had once been aiintzed to 
England, together ,with the final cession of 
Calais and its district : the French offered only 
part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Ca« 
fais, loaded with the usual burthen of homage* 
It appeared in vain to continue the negotiation^ 
while there was so little prospect of agreement. 
The English were stiU too ixaughty to stoop 
from the vast hopes which they had fonnerly 
entertained ; and the French had gained po 
much, not to hope the acquisition otmore. 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, 
taken prisoners in the battle of Agincourt, was 
a considerable advantage which England long 
enjoyed over its enemy; but this superiority was 
now entirely loki. Some ol \5aK?fc \ft>:cL^*s.\c^ 
died; some had been Tatvwrcve^\ •asA'^^^>2^^^ 
Orleans, the most povreti\ii ^xasswj, '^^^'^ ^ 
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the last that remained in the hands of the Et^- 
lish. He ofiered the sum of fifty-four thousand 
nobles for his liberty ; and when this proposal 
was laid before the council of England, the paitf 
of the duke of Gloucester opposed it> and that 
of the cardinal of Winchester, supported it wiA 
zeaL The party of the latter, as usual, pre- 
vailed; and the duke of Orleans was releasedt 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty*five 
years. 

• jy The sentiments of the cardinal soam 
1440* ^^®r prevailed in another more essential 
' point. That prelate had always encoB^ 
raged every proposal of accommodation widi 
France, and had represented the utter impossi* 
bility of pushing farther the conquests in that 
kingdom ; but the duke of Gloucester, high-spin 
rited and haughty, and educated in the l(my 
pretenstonc which the first successes of his two 
brothers had rendered familiar to him, could - 
not endure these humble counsels. The influ- 
ence of his rival, however, turned the scale, 
and tlie earl of Suffolk, who adhered to thtf 
cardinal's party, was dispatched to Tours to 
negotiate with the French ministers. As it wai 
found impossible to adjust the terms of a lasting 
peace, he concluded a truce for twenty-two 
months; and proceeded to the execution of ano- 
ther business, which seems to have been rather 
implied than expressed in his commission. 

As Henry advanced in years, his character 

developed itself. He was found to be of the 

most harmless, simple manners, but of the most 

slender capacity. Hence it was easy to foreset 

that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. 

As be bzd now read^diUck^ VR^\.^<9^aa<i^«as of 
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his age, it was natural, however, to think of 
choosing him a queen. The duke of Glouces- 
ter proposed a daughter of the count of Armag- 
nac ; hut the cardinal and his friends cast their 
eyes on Margaret (rf Anjou, daughter of Reg» 
nier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusa- 
lem ; a princess accomplished both in person and 
mind; of a masculine spirit and enterprising 
temper, and which had even become auspicious 
in the privacy of her father's family. The earl 
t}{ Suffolk, in concert witli his associates of the 
English council, made proposals of marriage to 
Margaret, which were accepted. But this no- 
bleman, besides pre-occupying the princess's 
favour, by being the chief means of her advance- 
ment, endeavoured farther.- to ingratiate himself 
with her and her family, by very extraordinary 
concessions. Though Margaret brought no 
dowry with her, he ventured, of himself, without 
any direct authority from the council, but pro- 
bably with the approbation of the cardinal and 
the ruling members, to engage, by a secret ar- 
ticle, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the English, should 
be ceded to Ciiarles of Anjou, her uncle, who 
was prime minister, and favourite of the French 
king, and who had already received from his 
m ister the grant of that province as his appa- 
na J^e. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified >n v\ t) 
England: SuflFolk obtamed first, the title i^/^' 
of marquis, then that of duke ; and even 
received the thanks of parliament for his services 
in concluding it. The princes^ felUTOXjaRid>a&j^ 
into close connection wVtVi \^^ c?cc^vk^ isANiv^ 
fartjr, who, fortified by li« ^vicAv^^-^^^;^^^ 
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resolved on the final ruin of the duke of Glott- 
tester. 

This generous prince, ill suited for court in- 
trigues, imt possessing, in a high degree, the 
favour, of tiie public, had already received from 
ills rivals a cruel mortification, which it waS" im- 
possible a person of his spirit and. humanity 
could ever forgive. His dnchess,.the daughter 
of Re^nald lord Cobham, had been accused d 
the crime of witchcraft, under the pretence, that 
there was found in her possession a waxen figoxt 
of the king, which she and her associates, sir • 
Roger Bolingbroke a priest, and one Margery 
Jordan of Eye, melted' in a magical mourner be- 
fore a slow fire, with an intention of making 
Henry's force and vigour waste away, by lilff 
insensible degrees. The accusation was weH 
calculated to affect the weak and credohius mM 
of the king, and to gain belief in a supersthioBi 
age ; and the duchess was brouriit to trial with 
her confederates. A charge of this ridicolotts 
nature, seems always to exempt the accowrs 
from observing the rules of common^ sens^ in 
their evidence : the prisoners were prononnced 
guilty; the duchess was condemned to do public 
penance, and to suflfer perpetual imprisonment; 
while her reputed appelates uc the ideal crimen 
were put to death. -^ . - y ^ ' k^ . ... ^/^ /. ,j 
Having proceeded to such ^^pardonaUr 
lengths, tne cardinal and his party were sensible / 
it was necessary, to destroy a man whom the^"^ 
had already so deeply injured. In order to A 
feet this purpose, a p«-liament was summoned 
to meet, not at London, which was well aflectfJ 
to the duke, but at St. £dmundsbury. As soon 
»s Gloucester appe9nedt\it^»ni&MiOMed of t««* 
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ion, and thrown into prison : he was soon after 
found dead m his bed ; and though it was pre • 
tended that his dtath was natural, and his body 
bore no marks of oatward violence^ no one 
doubted but he had fallen a victim to the ven^ 
geance of his enemies. 

This prince is said to have received a better 
education than was usual in his are;* and to 
have been more free from credulity than his con- 
temporaries; of which the following instance is 
given by sir Thomas More. There was a man 
who pretended, though bom blind, that he had 
recovered his sight by touching the shrine of St. 
Alban. The duke» happening soon after to pass 
that way, questioned this person, and seeming 
to donbt his story, asked him the colours di 
stteral cloaks, worn by persons of his retinue. 
The man told them very readily. " You are 
a knave," cried the prince; ** had you been bom 
blind you could not so soon have learned to dis- 
tinguish colours:" and immediately ordered 
him to be set in the stocks as an impostor. 

The cardinal of Winchester died six weeks 
after his nephew, whose murder was universally 
ascribed to him as well as to the duke of Suf- 
folk, and which, it h said, eave him more re* 
morse in his last moments^ than coidd namrally 
he expected Jrom a man hardened, during the 
course of a long life, in falsehood and in poli* 
tics* What share the queen had in this guilt, is 
uncertain ; her usual activity and spirit made 
the public conclude, with some reason, that the 

• He was likewise the ^tron oC \a^txv^ xci^'Civ laaa^X-vv^ 
the foundation of one of the texi^>aJa\vtVkit^'fvtei\vw^vw%: 
bud, at Oxford. ^.-v 

¥OL. I. % Ik "^^^ 
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duke's enemies durst not have ventured on such 
a deed without her privity. But there happen- 
ed, soon after, an event, of which she and her 
favourite, the duke of Suffolk, bore incontestiblf 
the whole odium. 

The article of the marriage treaty, by which 
Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, had 
hitherto been kept secret; but as the court of 
France insisted on the performance of it, orders 
were dispatched to Surienne, governor of Mans, 
to surrender that place. The governor, ques- 
tioning probably the legality of the order, refused 
to comply until he had sustained a siege from 
the count of Dunois. When reduced to capi- 
tulate, he retired with his garrison towards 
Normandy ; but the duke of Somerset, to whom 
the provinces of France, still occupied by the 
English, were entrusted, refused to admit hini. 
This military adventurer immediately directing 
his march towards Brittany, exacted contribu- 
tions from that province : the duke of Brittany 
complained of this violence to the king of France, 
his liege lord; and Charles remonstrated with 
the duke of Somerset, who replied, that the in^ 
jury was done without his privity, and that he 
had. no authority over Surienne and his compa- 
nions. Though this answer was plausible, Charles 
never would admit of the apoWy. He still 
fnsisted that these plunderers should be recalled, 
and that reparation should be made to the duke 
of Brittany for all the damages which he had 
sustained ; and, in order to render an accommo- 
dation absolutely impracticable, he estimated 
the loss at no less a sura than one million six hun- 
dred thousand crowns. 

Sensible of Oie su^^^xvofivi "viY^^ the present 
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of his afikirs gave him over England, ho 
Jetermined to take advantage of it; and, 
dihgly, four formidable armies entered 
iBXidy at once; the first, commanded by 
tng of France himself; the second, by the 
at Brittany; the third, by the duke of 
;on; and the fourth, by the count of Dunois. 
inhabitants of Normandy opened « ^ 
gates as soon as the French appeared ^ Au * 
e them. The duke of Somerset, so 
rom having an army which could take the 
and relieve these places, was not able to 
iy them with the necessary garrisons and 
tions. He retired, therefore, with the few 
« of which he was master, into Rouen; and 
(ht it sufficient, for the present, if he could 
that capital from the general fate of the 
!nce. The kine of France, at the head of a 
idable army, nfty thousand strong, pre* 
d himself before the gates: the dangerous 

Sle of revolt had affected the inhabitants; 
ley called aloud for a capitulation. So* 
^, unable to resist, at once, both the ene* 
within and from without, purchased a re* 

to Harfleur by the payment of fifty-six 
land crowns, by engaging to surrender 
les, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfieur, and 

places in the higher Normandy, and by 
Bring hostages for the performance of ar- 
. The governor of Honfleur refused to 
his orders; upon which the earl of Shrews- 
» who was one of ihc hostages, was detained 
ner ; and the English were thus deprived 
s only general capable of recovering them 

their present distressed situation. Har* 
jpade a resolute defence uudei i\t TVato^ 
9 B 2 C^Vdi^ 
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Curson the governor ; but was finally obliged to 
open its gates to Dunois. 

A svccour of four thousand men at last ar- 
rived from England, and landed at Cherbourg; 
but these were soon after put to rout at Fourr 
tnigniy by the count of Clermont. This battle, 
or rather skirmish, was the only action fought 
by the English for the defence of their dominions 
m France, which they had purchased at such an 
expence of blood and treasure. Somerset, shut 
up in Caen, without any prospect of relief, found 
it necessary to capitulate : Falaise opened its 
gates, on condition that the earl of Shrewsbury 
should be restored to liberty : and Cherbowr^i 
the last place in Normandy which remained iQ 
the hands of the English, being delivered upi 
the conquest of that important province was 
speedily finished by Charles. 

A like rapid success attended the French arms 
in Guienne; no resistance was made m the fiddi 
and the English were expelled in a few months, 
from a province which Uiey had held for near 
three centuries. One feeble efibrt alone was 
made to recover it; and though no peace was 
concluded, the war seemed to be at an end; and 
from the continent the attention of the Englisb 
was recalled to their domestic concerns. 
A jy The palpable weakness of Henry the 
.^ - ' sixth had encouraged a pretender to the 
"^ crown, and the English were doomed to 
pay, though late, the penalty of their turbulence 
under Ricnard the second, and of their levity 
in violating, without any necessity, the lineal 
succession of their monarchs. The male line of 
the house of Monvmet was extinct; but Anne» 
the sister of theV2LsXeaAol'^l^ax^^\xwin^[e^ 
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poused the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the 
reign of Henry V. had transmitted her latent. 
but not yet forgotten, claim to her son, Richard 
duke of York This prince, thus descended by 
bis mother from Philippa, only dauehter of the 
duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III« 
evidently stood in the order of succession before 
the king, who derived his descent from the duke 
of Lancaster, third son of that monarch ; and 
that claim conld not, in many respects, have 
fallen into more dangerous hands than those of 
the duke of York. Richard was a man of va- 
lour and abilities, of prudence and mildness: he 
had enjoyed an opportunity of displaying these 
virtues in his government of France; anduiough 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and 
superior interest of the duke of SonifTset, he had 
been very successful in Ireland ; and had even 
been able to attach to his person and family the 
vhole nation, whom ho \v:is sent to subdue. In 
the right of his father, he bore the rank of first 
prince of the blood; and hy this .station he gave 
a lustre tq his title derived from the family of 
Mortimer, which, however, liad been eclipsed 
by the royal descent oi' the house of 1 iancasrer. 
He possessed an immense fortune from the union 
of so many successions, those of Cambridt^eaHd 
York on the one hand, with those of Mortimer 
on the other: which last inheritance had before 
been augmented by an union of the e^iaiis of 
Clarence and Ulster wilJi the patrimonial pos- 
sessions of the iamily of Marche. The alliances 
too of Richard, by his marrying the daughter 
of' Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had 
widely extended his interest among the w%h\\\V^^ 
9nd Ind procured him niawy cwu^^^vi^^ ^^^*^ 
fbrmiddblc ordcn 

ma 
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Among the rest, he was nearlj allied to the 
carl of Warwick, commonly known, from the 
subsequent events, by the appellation of the 
King-maker. This nobleman had distinguished 
himself by his gallantry in the field, the hospi- 
tality of his tabk, by the magnificence, and still 
more by the generosity of his expence, and bf 
the spirited and bold manner which attended 
him in all his actions. The undesigned frank- 
ness and openness of his character rendered his 
conquest over men's affections the more certain. 
No less tlian thirty thousand persons are said to 
have daily lived at his expence; and his manH 
ficencc and hospitality, with die multitude of 
his retainers, distinguish him as the last of those 
mighty barons who formerly overawed the 
crown. J 

But though the duke of York had numeroos I 
and powerful partisans, his chief dependence 
was on the discontents which universally pr^ 
vailed. The people repined at the loss of the 
provinces in France ; and this made them consi* 
der queen Margaret as a French-woman^ and a 
latent enemy to the kingdom. But 4he most 
fatal blow given to the popularity of the hoiitf 
of Lancaster, was the assassination of the vir* 
tuous duke of Gloucester: by this crime therqigo' 
ing family suffered a double prejudice) it wi^ 
deprived of its firmest support, and it ivas loaul' 
ed witli the infamy of that barbarous mUrder* 

The earl of Suffolk was known to have had 

an active hand in the crime, and the aunmirs 

which rose against him as a roimster, and &" 

vourite of the queen, were thereby railed to a 

dangerous height. The tveceuities of the crows 

hdd impelled Kim to xBaaj vftvosvi tBaaaKM* I 
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and tlie commons, provoked by his imprudence, 
and challenging an inquiry into his conduct, 
sent up an impeachment against him to the 
house of peers. As Suffolk seems to have been 
a bad man as well as a bad minister, it|is probable 
many of thje alleged charges would be proved 
against him, though he made a resolute defence. 
Ine court, alarmed at the prosecution, fell on 
an expedient to save him from present ruin. The 
king summoned all the lords, spiritual and tern* 
poral, to his apartment: the prisoner was pro- 
duced before them, and asked what he could 
say in his avm defence ? He denied the charge; 
but submitted to the king's mercy : Henry ex- 
pressed himself not satisfied with regard to the 
first impeachment for treason ; but in considera- 
tion of the second, for misdemeanors, he declar- 
ed^ that, by virtue of Suffolk's own submission, 
not by any judicial authority, he banished him 
tile kingdom during five years. The lords re- 
saahxed silent; but as soon as they returned to 
their own house, they entered a protest, that his 
sentence should nowise infringe their privileges ; 
and thatt 'if Suffolk had insisted upon his right, 
. 'and haxl not voluntarily submitted to the king's 
comtnands, he was entitled to a trial by his peers. 
It required little penetration to guess, that 
these ircegular proceedings were meant to fa- 
vour Suffolk, and that, as he still possessed the 
queen's confidence, he would, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, be restored to his coun- 
try, and be reinstated in his former power and 
credit. A captain of a vessel was therefore 
etoployed by his enem\e!& to \xa'w<:^\.\icKv\\^.^^^s* 
jpasfage to JFrance : he vtas wviA^xssax^^'^^ 
bis b€9d »truck off ©a \ke wAfc^i ^Vsw^^'' 
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and his body thrown into the sea. Such ^rasthe 
imbecility of the government, that no inqnirj 
was made after the actors and accomplices m 
this atrocious deed of violence. 

The duke of Somerset now rose as a minister 
and favourite ; and as he was the person under 
whom the French provinces had been lost, the 
public, who always judge by the event, soon 
made him equally the object of their animosity 
and hatred with his predecessor. The duke of 
York was absent in Ireland during all these trans- 
actions ; and, however much he might be sus- 
pected of influencing late events, the jealousy of 
the court was not yet awakened against this 
popular prince. 

The humours of the people, however, once 
set afloat by the parliamentary impeachment, 
and by the fall of so great a favourite as Suffolk, 
broke out in various commotions, which were 
soon suppressed; but an insurrection in Kent, 
was attended with consequences, that deserve 
to be regarded. One John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, of low condition, who had been ob- 
liged to fly into France for his crimes, on his re- 
turn to England, observing the discontents of 
the people, availed himself of them, to execute 
a plan at once original and daring. He took 
the name of John Mortimer; intending, as is 
supposed, to pass himself for a son of sir John 
MortiiT^er, who had been sentenced to death by 
parliament, and executed, in the beginning of 
this reign, without any trial or evidence, merely 
upon an indictment of high treason preferred 
against him. 
On the first mcntioti o? x^-ax. ^c^^\ilait name, 
tfie cQxnmanx people of IS^wa* \.o xro twiiJ^jKt A 
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cnty thousat^d, flocked to Cade's standard i 
d he inflamed their zeal by publishing com- 
imts aguinst the numerous abuses in govern- 
ntf and demanding a redress of ghevunces. 
JB court) not yet fully sensible of Uic danger, 
[t a small force a^ainsc the insurgents, under 
i command of sir Humphrey Stafford, wiiQ 
s defeated and slain in an action near Seven-* 
It ; and Cade, advancing with his followers 
mrds London, encamped on Blackheath. 
lough elated by hiSTictury, he still maintained 
» appearance of moderation ; and transmitting 
the court a plausible list of grievancci, pro- 
ledy tliat when these should be redressed, 
d lord Say the treasurer, and Cromer sheriff 
Kent, should be punished for their malver- 
ions, he would inunediately lay down his 
BS. The council, jperceiving the public re* 
rtance to fight against men so reasonable in 
nr pretensions, carried the king, for present 
cC]r» to Kenilworth; and the city immediately 
ened its gates to Cade, who maintained, dur- 
I some time, great order and discipline 
Kmg his followers. But being obliged, in 
ler to gratify their maltvolence against Say 
d Cromer, to put these men to d(^atb without 
egal trial, he lound that, after the commission 
this crime, he was no longer able to control 
rir riotous disposition, and that his authority 
IS despised. Proceeding to acts of plunder 
d violence, the citizens, who bad nitherto 
en passive, now took the alarm; and, being 
ronded by a detachment of soldiers, sent them 
• lord Scales, governor of the tower, they re- 
vised the rebels with great slaughter. The 
mdsbmcn trere so di&coumjt<^<i u^^^^^'^> 
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that upon receiving a general pardon from the 
primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards 
Rochester, and there dispersed. The pardon, 
however, was soon after annulled, as extorted 
by violence: a pi ice was set on Cade's head, 
who was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Sus- 
sex; and many of his followers were brought to 
condign punishment. 

A strotig suspicion existed among the courtiers 
that the duke of York had secretly instigated 
Cade to this attempt, to sound the dispositions of 
the people towards his title and family ; and fear- 
ing he meant to return from Ireland with an 
armed force, they issued orders debarring him 
entrance into England. The duke refuted his 
enemies, by landing with only his ordinary re- 
tinue; but their precautions convinced him of 
his own danger, from their jealousy. He now 
saw the impossibility of remaining a quiet sub- 
ject, and the necessity of proceeding forwards in 
support of his claim. His partisans therefore 
were instructed to maintain his right by succes- 
sion, and by the established constitution of the 
kingdom; and the arguments adduced by hit 
adherents and those ofthe reigning family, »oon 
divided and distracted the people. The earl of 
Courtney and the duke of Norfolk espoused tht 
part of the duke of York ; but the earl of North- 
umberland adhered to the present government; 
and even the earl of Westmoreland, though the 
head of the Nevil family, was prevailed on to 
support the cause of Henry. 

The hostile spirit, however, which appeared in 

a parliament, assembled soon after the arrival of 

the duke of York frottv Ireland, increased the 

tfxpectatious of lu& ^wusacw^* TVkfe cAiceicnons 
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ventured to present a petition against the duke 
of Somerset, lord Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank, praying the king to remove 
them for ever from his person and councils. 
This Tvas a violent attack, and supported but 
by few precedents ; yet the king durst not openly 
oppose it, and satistied himself with a temporiz* 
ing reply, which only the more exposed his 
.weakness. 

The duke of York, trusting to these symp- 
toms of disafection, raised an army of ten thou- 
sand men, with which he marched towards Lon- 
don, demanding a reformation of the govern- 
ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerset 
from all power and authority. He unexpectedly 
.found the gates of the city shut against him ; 
and, on his retreatinc; into Kent, he was follow- 
ed by the king, at the. head of a superior army. 
A parley ensued: the removal of Somerset, and 
of nis submitting to a trial in parliament, were 
still insisted en; and the court pretending to 
comply with the demand, that nobleman was 
put in arrest. The duke of York was then per- 
suaded to pay his respects to the king in his tent; 
and, on repeating his charge against the duke 
of Somerset, he was surprised to see that mi» 
Ulster step from behind the curtain, and offer to 
maintain his innocence. Richard now found 
that he had been betrayed ; and that it was be- 
come necessaiY, for his own safety, to lower his 
pretensions. No violence, however, was attempt- 
ed against him : the nation was not in a disposi- 
sition to bear the destruction of ^o popular a 
prince J and his son, who was not Itv tK^ ^^-sR'et 
of the court, might suWbe 2l\>\&xo t^^^k^^^Vvv 
iedth oa all liis enemies. Hft vi^xi^Ks^Wt^ ^vs^ 



governmenty and dwgvttxtd at the new dc 
of the French, came to London* and ofl 
return to their aHegiance under Henry 
carl of Shrewsbury, with a body of eigh 
sand men, was sent over to support them, 
dcaux opened its j^atcs to hrm: lie made 
master of Fronsac, Ca»tiIlon, and somi 
places; but, as Charles battened to res 
dangerous invasion, the fortunes of the ] 
were soon reversed. Shrewsbury, a rt 
warrior, above fourscor? yean of are, 
battle: hts conquests were lost; and al 
of recovering the province of Gascony yi 
ever extinguished. 

Though it has ever been the corse of E 
to be encumbered with conttnentai post 
the people expressed great discontent on 
casion, and threw all the blame on the n 
While they were in this disposition, die < 
delivery of a son, who received the i 
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scruples from mounting it. Henry, at all times 
unfit to exercise the government, about this pe- 
riod fell into a distemper, which so far increased 
his natural imbecility, as to render him incapa- 
ble of supporting even the appearance of royalty. 
The queen and the council, destitute of this 
support, and finding themselves unable to resist 
the York party, were obliged to yield to the 
torrent. They sent Somerset to the tower; and 
appointed Richard lieutenant of the kingdom^ 
with powers to open and hold a session or parli- 
ament. That assembly also, taking into consi- 
deration the state of tne kingdom, created him 
protector during pleasure. Yet the duke, in- 
stead of pushing them to make farther conces- 
sions, appeared somewhat timid and irresolute, 
even in receiving the power which was tendered 
to hi A. He desired that it might be recorded 
in parliament, that this authority was conferred 
on him from their own free motion, without any 
application on his own part ; and expressed his 
hopes that they would assist him in the exercise 
of it. This moderation of Richard was certainly 
very unusual though very amiable ; yet was it 
attended with bad consequences in the present 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animosities 
of faction to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source of all those furious wars and commotions 
which ensued. 

The enemies of the duke of York soon found 
it in their power to make advantage of his ex* 
cesshre caution. Heniy being so far recovered 
from his distemper as to be able in appearance to 
exercise the royal power, \<72l^ tcvon^^ \<^ -c^-^Nixofe 
his authority, to annul t\\e vtc(^ec\c>T^\NV ^^"^^ 
duke, to release Sometsex. ?xom xJcv^ v^^'*^^'*'*^ 
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to commit the administration into the hand& of 
that nobleman. Richard» sensible of the dan- 

fers to which he was exposed^ levied an armji 
ut fttiU without advancing any pretensions tQ 
tht crown. He complaint only of the king's 
ministers, and demanded a reformation of w 

fovemment. A battle, however, was fought at 
t. Alban% in which the Yorkists, without suf- 
fering any material loss, slew about five thou- 
sand of tneir enemies; among whom were tb9 
duke of Somerset, the earl of Northumberlanc^ 
the earl of SufFord, eldest son of the duke oi 
Buckingham, lord Clifford, and maQy other 
persons of distinction. The king himself Uli 
into the hands of the duke of York, who treated 
him with great respect and tenderness; and he 
was only obliged, which he regarded indeed as 
no hardship, to commit the whole authority of 
the crown into the hands of his rival. This wa^ 
the first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel betweei^ 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which lasted 
during thirty years, and which is computed lo 
have cost tlie lives of eighty princes of the blood, 
and almost entirely annihilated the ancient no- 
bility of England. 

After all, it was not difficult to wrest power 
from bands so little tenacious as those of tlic 
dukeof jjfork: Margaret availing herself of that 
prince's absence, and of rather a better state oi 
health in Henry, produced the latter before the 
house of lords, where he declared his intention 
cf resuming the government. To this -measure 
the house of lords assented, though they had 
jecently acknowledged Richard as protector; 
and the king was reinstated in his autboricf 
without any opeu opgo^iiuoxw 
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An biilward reconciliation was procured by 
Ae meah& of the archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
twecn the rival factions ; but it was impossible 
to restore trust and confidence. One of the 
kind's reiimic, having insulted a retainer of the 
eariof Warwick's, their companions on both 
sides took part in the quarrel: a fierce combat 
ensued; and the earl, apprehending his life to be 
aimed at, fled to Calais; the goverijineiit of 
which gave liim the command (^f the only regular 
military force maintained by England; and both 
parties, in every county, made preparations for 
deciding the contest by force of arms. 

The earl of Salisbury, marching to join the 
duke of \ ork, was overtaken at Bloreheath, on 
the borders of StaflFordshirc, by lord Audley^ 
who commanded much superior forces. A small 
rivulet witli steep banks ran between the armies, 
Salisbury hei^ supplied his defect in nunibersby 
fttr^ttagem. He feigned a retreat, and alhircd 
Audley to follow him with precipitation: but 
When the ^an of the royal army had passed the 
brf>f)k, Salisbury suddenly turned upon tiiemj 
And partly by the surprise, partly by the*divi* 
Sion of tJie enlmies' forces, pot them to the 
route ; and reached the gener..l rendezvous of 
the Yorkists at Ludlow. 

To the same place, the earl of Warwick 
brought over a choice body of veterans from 
CZalais, on whom it was thought the forttnie of 
the war would much depend ; but this reinforce- 
ment occasioned, In the issue, the imhiediate 
«min of the duke of York's party. When th« 
^oyal army approached, and a general action 
"V^as every hour expected, sir Andrew TroUa^^ 
^»'ho commanded the veterans, de^eixt^ x.^ ^^ 
c c 2 '^^^^ 
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king in the night-time; and the Yorkists were so 
dismayed at this instance of treachery, which 
made every man suspicious of his fellow, that 
they separated next day, without striking a 
stroke. Tlie duke fled to Ireland ; and the earl 
of Warwick, attended by many of the other 
leaders, escaped to Calais, where his great po- 
pularity among all orders of men soon drew to i 
him partisans; while the friends of the house of I 
\ork, in England, kept themselves every where 
in readiness, to rise on the first summons. 

Warwick having met with some previous suc« 
cesses at sea, landed in Kent, with the earl of 
Salisbury, and the earl of Marche, eldest son of 
the duke of York; and bein^ met by the primate 
and other persons of disunction, he marchedf 
amidst the acclamations of the people, to Lon- 
don. The city immediately opened its gates to 
him ; and his troops increasing on every day's 
march, he soon found himself in a condition to 
face the royal army, which hastened from Co* 
vcntry to attack him. A battle wag fought at 
Northampton; and was soon decided against 
the royalists by the infidelity of lord Grey of 
Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, de. 
serted to the enemy during the heat of action, 
and spread a consternation through die troops. 
The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrews- 
bury, the lords Beaumont and Egrcmont, and 
sir William Lucie, with many other persons d 
quality, were killed in the action or pursuit ; the 
conimon people were spared by orders of the 
earls of Warwick and Marche. Henry himself 
was a^aiii taken pt\soi\ct \ -a-vA ?a ^w:. '\x.T^«.^c«tvcc 
and strnpUcity of lusm;uwu\v., xo^t>:tvvix nk\\^\\\^ 
misfortanes, rendered Vw atv \tv\.^ie^^vv^^ Oo>}.^ 
ie was treated v-iih abuaA^T^v ^w^^'^.'^ 
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A p^rltiiftent being summoned in the king's 
tiame at Westminster, the duke soon after ap- 
peared there from Ireland ; and stating to the 
house of peers his ot7n claim, exhorted them to 
do justice to the lineal succession* The lords • 
remained for some time in suspense; bnt at 
length declared in favour of the claim of the 
duke of York. t 

It was decreed, however, that Henry should 
continue to possess the dignity during the rew 
mainder of his life ; that tne administration of 
the cfountry should in the mean while remain 
with Richard ; and that he should be acknow^ 
ledged the true and lawful heir of the monarchy. 
In this decision the duke acquiesced; and Hen^ 
ry, had he even been at liberty, would not pro- 
bably have objected to it. 

The high Spirited Margaret, however, spumed 
at the compact, and resolved to assert in arms 
the rights of her family. After the battle of 
Northampton* she had fled to the northi where 
her affability, insinuation, and address, among 
the northern barons, raised her an army twenty 
thousand strong, with a celerity which was nei- 
ther expected by her friends, nor apprehended 
by her enemies. 

The duke of York, informed of her appear- 
ance in the north, hastened thither with a body 
of five thousand men, but on his arrival at Wake- 
field, finding himself so much outnumbered by 
the enemy, he threw himself into 8atndal castle ; 
and was advised by the eail of Salisbury, and 
other prudent counsellors, to teiiiain in that for* 
tre5.9, trll his son, the eaA oi\lVat^«^^ ^ft\»Si^'^ 
levpng forces on the \»6td«fe o% ^^^%^ ^«?^^ 
advance to his assistatiW- t^ Wte^ V<««*^ 
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who possessed personal bravery in an emiflent 
degree, thought that he should be for ever dis- 
gracedy if by taking shelter behind walls, be 
Siould for a moment resign the victory to a 
woman. * He therefore descended into the plain, 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was in- 
stantly accepted. The great inequality of num- 
bers was sufficient alone to decide the victory; 
but the queen, by sending a detachment, who 
fell on the rear of the duke's army, rendered her 
'advantage still more certain and undisputed. 
The duke himself was killed in the action; and 
his head was, by Margaret's orders, fixed on 
the gates of York, with a paper crown, in deri- 
sion cf his pretended title. His son, the eafl of 
Rutland, a very promising youth of seventeen, 
was murdered in cool blood, by lord Clifford, 
in revenge for the less of his father, at the bat- 
tle of St. Albans. TTieearl of Salisbury was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately 
beheaded, with several other persons of dis- 
tinction, by martial law, at Pomfret. There 
fell near three thousand Yorkists in this hattie: 
the duke himself was greatly and justly lamented 
by his own party. He perished in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three sons, Edward, 
George, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, di- 
vided her army. She sent the smaller division, 
under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half 
brother to the king, against Edward, the new 
duke of York; and herself marched witfi the 
larger towards London, where the earl of War- 
vrick had been left with the command of the 
Yorkists, f embioke ^-^^ djd^^cu^^Vi Edward 
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at Mortimer's cross in Herefordshire, with the 
loss of near four thousand men. He himself 
escaped by flight; but his father, sir Owen Tu- 
dor, was taken prisoner, and immediately be- 
headed by Edward's orders. Margaret, how- 
ever, soon compensated this defeat by a victory 
which she obtained over the earl of Warwick, 
at St. Albans, which. had already been dyed 
with civil gore. About two thousand three 
hundred of the vanquished, perished in the bat- 
tle and pursuit; and the person of the king fell 
again iiito the hands of his own party,. /-^^ y /i 

The queen reaped no great advantage frmn 
her victory. Edward duke of York advanced 
upon her from the other side ; and collecting the 
remains of Warwick's army was soon in a con- 
dition to give her battle with superior forces. 
Sensible ot her danger, she found it necessary to 
retreat towards the north ; and Edward entered 
the capital amidst the acclamations of the citi- 
zens. Instead of evincing the timid caution of 
his father, he determined to avail himself of his 
popularity, and to assume at once the name and 
dignity of king. His army was ordered to as- 
semble in St. John's Fields; great numbers of 
people surrounded them; a suitable harangue was 
pronounced to this mixed multitude ; and when 
it was demanded, whether they would accept of 
Edward, eldest son of the late duke of York, for . 
their king ? they expressed their assent by loud 
and joynil acclamations. A great number of 
bishops, lords, magistrates, and other persons of 
distinction, were next assembled at Baynard's 
castle, who ratified tUe pop\x\aLT ^^OL\cycs.\ ^;^^ 
and the new king was proc\aAme^ vcAj^^- V^^ 
doD, by the title of i:.dNv«xdTM • 
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In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. 
a monarch who, while in his cradle, had been 
proclaimed king both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the most splendid 
prospects that any prince in Europe had ever 
Enjoyed. His weakness and his disputed tit]6 
were the chief causes of the public calamities: 
but whether his queen, and his ministers, were 
not also guilty of some great abuses of power, 
is not easy for us at this distance of time to de- 
termine. 

The most remarkable law which passed in ; 
this reign, was for the election of county mem- 
bers. After the fall of the feudal system, the 
distinction of tenures was in some measure lost, 
and every freeholder was, by degrees, admitted 
to give his vote. This innovation was the oc- 
casion of great disorder ; and in the eighth and 
tenth of Henry the sixth, laws were enacted 
which limited the electors to such as possessed 
forty shillings a year in land, free from all bur* 
dens ; a sum equivalent to near twenty pounds 
of our present money. It should also be ob* 
served, that the first instance of debt being con- 

^ tracted on parliamentary security occurs in 
this reign. 

Whatever might be the imputation on the 
last reign, the new one commenced not under 
more nappy auspiceiJ. The peaceful form of 
Edward the fourth concealed an heart hzrdtttti 
against the emotions of compassion. One Bof- 
dett, a tradesman of London, who kept a shoP 
at the sign of the Crown, having jocularly sai» 
that he would make his son heir to the crowt** 
t/y/f} pleasantry wa^ itv^-erjitexfed into a derisic^^ 

of £d ward's title-, and » >W8^ cs5tLtoKw»&. «^fv 
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executed for the offence. Similar acts of ty« 
rannj^ were proper preludes to the events wliich 
ensuecl ; and the scaffold, as well as the field* 
incessantly streamed with the noblest blood of 
£ngland. From long animosiLy, the contend- 
ing families were become ini placable ; the par- 
tisans of the house of Lancaster chose tlic red 
rose at their mark of distinction ; those of York 
ivere denominated from tlie while; and those in- 
. testine wars which hara*:sed Kngland, were thus 
..♦ known over Europe by the name of the quarrel 
y between the two roses. 

r The spirit of Margaret was not yet broken : 
ir. she had collected in Yorkshire an army of sixty 
r thousand strong; and the king and the carl of 
U Warwick hastened with forty thousand men 
^ to check her progress. In a skirmish for the 
I .passage of the river Ayrc, the Yoikists were 
chased back wit 'i great slaughter. The earl of 
* Warwick dreading the consequence of tliis dis- 
^ astcfr, at a time when a decisive action was 
^' every hour expected, immediately ordered his 
U norse to be brought him, which lie stabbed 
». before the whole army ; and, kissing the hilt of 
.y jbis sword, swore that he was determined to 
j? fthare the fate of the meanest soldier. And, to 
J i ' ihcw the greater security, a proclamation was 
•^ "at that time issued, giving to every one full li- 
V berty to retire; but menacing tlie severest pu- 
nisliment to those who should discover any symp- 
toms of cowardice in the ensuing buttle. 

At last, the hostile armies met at Touton; 
and a fierce and bloody battle ensued, whicli 
lUided in a total victory on the side ol* the 
Yorkists. Kdward issued orders tf) give no 
c^uaxter. The routed army vcas \^uYs\iL^«\ \.ri 
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Tadcaster, whfa great bloodshed anfl eotiAikitil 
and above thirty-six thousand men are cota{nxu 
to have fallen in the battle and pursuit: amoi: 
these were the earl of Westmoreland and fa 
brother, sir John Nevil^ the earl of Northnii 
berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and i 
Andrew Trollop. The earl of Devonshir 
who was now engaged in Henry*s party, w; 
brought a prisoner to h.dward ; and was, soc 
after, beheaded by martial law at York. 

Henry and Margaret had remained at Yoi 
during the action ; but learning the defeat ( 
their army, and being sensible that the prii 
was irrecoverably lost, they fled with great pr 
cipitation into Scotland, accompanied by tl 
duke of Exeter, who, though he had ttiarric 
Edward's sister, had taken part with the Lai 
castrians, and by Henry duke of Somerset, tl 
principal commander in the unfortunate batt 
of Touton. 

During these civil commotions in Englant 
the Scots had been in a manner passive : th 
present king James HI. was a minor, and th 
regency was disputed by the queen dowagc 
and the family of Dr)uglas. Margaret foun 
Scotland little less distracted than England 
but on her offering to the council to deliver t 
them immediately the important fortress c 
Berwick, and to contract her son in marriac 
with a sistcT of king James, they promised ui 
assistance ( f their arms, to reinstate her famil 
on the throne. 

As the danger from that quarter, howevei 

d/d not seem very UTgctv\.,l^AviA.T^>\Tvs\5i:wic 

pursuing the fugitive kmc atvA cv\x^«vv> ttxarc^ 

to London, where a par\\ameti\. ^^^ ^wor^^ 
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for settling the government. That assembly no 
longer hesitated between the two families ; they 
recognised the title of Edwards and passed an 
a^t of atuinder against Henry and Margaret^ 
9gaunst their infant son £dward» and several of 
iheir principal adherents. 

Jiomestic peace, however, was not yet re- 
stored, nor was there wanting danger from the 
effort^ of foreign powers. Lewis the eleventh, 
of France, was of an intriguing and politic 

Jenius ; and to keep alive the dames of civil 
iscord in England, he sent a body of two 
thousand men at arms to the assistance of 
Henry. These enabled Margaret again tq 
take the field ; butj^ though reinforced by a nu^ 
merous train of adventurers from Scotland, 
and by many partisans of the family of Lan« 
caster, she received a check at Hedgley-more 
from lord Montagu, brother to the earl of War- 
wick, who was so encouraged with this suc- 
cess, that while a numerous reinforcement was 
on their march to join him by orders from Ed- 
ward, he ventured with his own troops alone 
to attack the Lancastrians at Hexham, and ob- 
tained a complete victory over them. The duke 
of Somerset, the lords Rops and Hungerford 
were taken in the pursuit, and immediately be- 
headed by martial law. Summary justice was 
in like manner executed on several persuns of 
rank. All those who were spared in the field 
suffered on the scaffold ; and the utter extermi- 
nation of their adversaries was now become the 
evident object of the York party. 

The fate of the ex-royal tam^-^ ^'^«kcs^'^ \s^ 
be recorded. Margaret, ^^'\iv^ "^^"^ ^^"^ '^'^'^^ 
into a forest, was bea^V* 4vm\u^x5« ^^H»k^^ ^ 
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tlie night, by robbers, who despoiled her of her 
rings and jewels, ai>d treated her with the utmost 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty 
raised a quarrel among them ; and while their 
attention was thus engaged, she took the oppor- 
tunity of plunging with her son into the depths 
of the forest, where she wandered for some time, 
spent with hunger and fatigue, and overwhelm- 
ed with terror and is^ffliction. While in this 
wretched condition, shb saw a robber approach 
with his naked sword ; and finding that she had 
no means of escape, with singular presence of 
mind, she advanced towards him ; and present- 
ing to him the young prince, called out to him, 
" Here, my friend, I commit to your care the 
safety of your king's son." The man, whose 
humanity and generous spirit had been obscured, 
not entirely lost, by his vicious course of life, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed ia 
him; and vowed, not only to abstain from all 
injury against the princess, but to devote him- 
self entirely to her service. By his means she 
dwelt some time concealed in the forest, and 
was at last conducted to the sea- coast, whence 
she made her escape into Flanders. She passed 
thence to her father's court, where she lived 
several years in privacy and retirement. Her 
husband was neither so fortunate nor so dexte- 
rous in finding the means of escape. Some ot 
his friends took him under their protection, and 
. -r^ conveyed him into Lancashire; where 
,/^-* he remainecT concealed during a year; 
but he was at last detected, delivered «P 
to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. The 
jpreservation of "his .\\{e ^^ls owing less to the 
generosity of Viis cti^m\«i^> ^^^^^ >» ^^ <^\ 
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fnendship of that power, which was 
able and inclined to give support ar 
to his rival. To render tlie negot 
successful, the earl of Warwick ha 
patched to Paris* where the princ 
sided. This nobleman had deman* 
ioarriage for the king; his proposa 
accepted ; and nothing remained I 
fication of the terms agreed on, and 
over the princess to JEngland. IW 
-in this state, when the secret of Ed 
riage broke out, and the haughty es 
himself affronted, immediately retur 
land* inflamed with rage and indign 
£dward was little careful to softe 
nation or apology. 

Every incident now tended to 

breach between the king and this p 

ject. All preferments and honours 

ed on the queen's friends and relai 

wick bore with impatience the di 

his influence ; and the nobility of I 

vying the sudden growth of the 

partook in his discontent ; but th< 

siderable associate that he gained 

duke of Clarence, the king's seer 

This prince was allured by the o 

riage of the elder daughter of War 

to nis immense fortunes, to join i 

that earl ; and thus an extensive an 

combination was insensibly formed 

ward and his ministry. 

A -T) To secure himself aga ins 

I4fiQ ' ^^^^^^^y^ Edward entered int 

^^* with Charles suixv^im^d \hs 

•f J3ur^undy,.whose tvc\v d^ia^a«s 
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as the proper person to oppose the dark and 
dangerous ambition of Lewis the eleventh. 
£dward also formed a league with the duke of 
Brittany ; but from these foreign negotiations 
hh attention was withdrawn by domestic insur- 
rection. The improper application of some 
part of the revenue of St. Leonard's hospital^ 
near York, which had been destined for the re- 
lief of the poor, provoked the common people 
to rise in arms. These being headed by sir 
Henry Nevil and sir John Coniers, defeated and 
put to death the earl of Pembroke ; and seizing 
the earl of Rivers, the father of the queen, witS 
his son John, immediately etecuted them. . 

A dark shade rests on this part of the English 
history, and the real views and objects of the 
principal actors cannot now be developed with 
any degree of certainty. At the commencement 
of this rebellion, Warwick resided, together 
with his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in his 
government of Calais; and it appears, tliat his 
brother Montagu acted with vigour against the 
northern rebels. We may thence presume, that 
the insurrection had not proceeded from the 
secret counsels and instigation of Warwick. 
He and Garence indeed came over to England, 
offered their service to Edward, were received 
t^thout any apparent suspicion, and were en. 
trusted by him in the highest commands. 
Soon after, we find the rebels quieted and dis- 
persed by a general pardon granted by Edward, 
6n the suggestion of the earl of Warwick ; but 
why so courageous a prince, if secure o£ W^x- 
wick's Bdelitj, should have gT?ccv\jfe^ -a. ^^::w«'^ 
pardon to men vrtio luid Yi^xi wi^M ^^ ^"^^ 




ward, being invited to a feast by the 
of York, a younger brother of Wan 
tained a sudden suspicion that they 
seize his person or to murder him; ; 
sequence abruptly left the entertainn 

Another rebellion, which is as little 
for as the preceding events, soo; 
this ; but it does not appear that the 
Nevil had any particular interest in t 
where it broke out, or were at all s 
fomenting it. It arose in Lincolnshi] 
headed' by sir Robert Welles, son to ' 
that name. The army of the rebels 
to thirty tliou^and men ; but the ki 
defeated them, took their commande: 
and ordered him immediately to exe< 

Edv^ard, during these transaction 
tertained so little jealousy of the eai 
wick or duke of Clarence, that he sent 
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and they were obliged to disband their army, 
and to uj into Devonshire, whence they em^ 
barked) and tnade sail towards Calais. 

'Hie deputy-governor, whom Warwick had 
left at Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gascon, who 
seeing him retnm in this miserable condition, ' 
refused him admittance; nor would he permit 
even the dutchess of Clarence to land, though a 
a few days before she had beetn delivered oa 
thij^board of a son, and was at that time much 
indisposed. A little wine for the use of the 
ladies was all that he would suffer to be carried 
on board ; but he secretly palliated his conduct 
to Warwick, by alleging that the fortress was 
ni supplied with provisions, and that he could 
not rely on the obedience of the garrisott. The 
earri at least aiSected to be convinced ; and hav. 
ing seized some Flemish vessels, he immediately 
xnade sail towards France. 

The king of France received him with the 
greatest cfemonstrations of regard, and jealous 
of the alliance between Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy, he hoped to make him his instru- 
jnent for re-establishing the house of Lancaster. 
Nothing could exceed the animosity which had 
prevailed between that house and the earl of 
Warwick. But his present distresses, and the 
entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms 
of accommodation ; and Margaret being sent for 
from Angers, where she then resided, an agree- 
ment, dictated by mutual interest, was soon con- 
cluded between them. It was stipulated that 
Warwick should espouse the c«a%fc c^ 'ftsswr^% 
and endeavour to restore \nnx xoV^ectl'i ^xA^vs:^ 
re^esublish him on tht thtcwie \ *ivl\ xJc^^ ^^^^ 
aistratiott erf the govemmetvt, dxmtv^^S^^ toccwW* 
D o3 
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of young Edward, Henry's son » should bee 

trusted ccnifiintly to the earl of Warwick a 
tin: duke of Clarence ; that prince Edward shou 
marry the lady Anne, second daughter of (fa 
nobleman ; and that the crown, in case oft) 
failure of male issue in t}iat prince, should d 
scend to the duke of Clarence, to the enti 
exclusion of the reigning kin^ and hii> posterit 
A yy Edward, apprised of what li:id tak( 
1 4"0 ' P^^c*-*' foresaw that L would be easy 

' ' dissolve an alliance composed of sue 
discordant materials. He employed a lady i 
the train of the dutchess of Clarence, to repn 
sent to the duke the imprudence of the coi 
nee t ion he had formed with the murderers c 
Lis father, and the implacable enemies of his fa 
mily ; an^Clarence, struck with the danger c 
his situaXwn, on a promise of forgivenesSj se 
cretly engaged to abandon the Lancastrian part) 
During this negotiation, Warwick too was se 
cretly carrying on a correspondence of the sain 
nature with his brother, the marquis of Mon 
tague, who was entirely trusted by Edward ; aiv 
like motives produced a liLe resolution iatha 
nobleman, Confiding in tliis pron. ^c of sup 
port, Warwick availed hinvself of a storm t< 
cross the channel with a body of French troops 
ijnd landed at D^trtmouth, accompanied by th 
duke of Clarence. 

Edward, though brave and active, had littl 
foresight* He hall made no preparation for thi 
event ; and when warned by the duke of Bui 

yjivndy of his danger, he had Ausw^itcd^ lie wishe 
or nothing more than to see W axvjXqV c^yv Y.t^ 

ere/, u; i;:;»L ix^blcman, Sic ^QaXoVxi^^V.^'^ 
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rian party, and the spirit of discontent with 
irhich many were infected, drew such muliltudes 
^ his standard, that in a very few days his army 
ixnountcd to sixty thousand men, :md was con- 
[inually increasing. Edward, who Iiad heen en- 
pgcd in suppressing a rebellion in the Korth, 
now hastened southwards to encounter him ; 
jind the two armies approacb.cd eacli other near 
Nottingham. The rapidity of Warwick's pio- 
B;ress had incapacitated the duke of Clarence 
nrom executing //ts plan of treachery ; but the 
marquis of Montague,havIng concerted measures 
with his adherents, took to arms in the night- 
time, and hastened with loud acclamations to 
Kdward's quarters. The king was alarmed at 
the noise, and starting from bed, heard the cry 
of war usually employed by the Lancastrian 
partv. Lord Hastings, his chamberlain, inform- 
ing him of the danger, urged him to m^ike his 
escape by speedy flight, from an army where lie 
had so many concealed enemies, and where few 
seemed zealously attached to his service, lie 
had just time to get on horseback, and to huny 
with a small retinue to Lynne in Norfolk,' where 
finding some sl-iips ready, he instantly embarked. 
Thus, the earl of Warwick, in no longer space 
than eleven days from his first landing, was left 
entire master of the kingdom. 

• ut Kdward's danger did not end with his 
embarkation. The Eastcrlings or Hans-Towns 
were then at war, both with France and Eng- 
land ; and some ships of tliese people hovering 
on the English coast, espied the king's vessels, 
and gave chase to them ; nor was it without ex- 
treme difficulty that he majdt b\^ ^^c^l-^^'ni^v^^^ 
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port of Alcmacr in Holland, where he landed 
almost destitute of every thing. 

The duke of Burgundy was embarrassed how 
to receive the abdicated monarch ; and began 
already to hold out, that his connections were 
with the kingdom of England, not with the 
king. Vaucler, the deputy-governor of Calaisi 
declared with great demonstrations of joy for 
his old party ; and every thing promised a full 
settlement of the English crown in the family of 
A j\ Lancaster. Henry had been delivered 
2 '^1 ' from the Tower, and proclaimed king 
with great solemnity ; every statute 
made during the reign of Edward was repealed s 
and that prince was declared to be an usurper. 

Edward, however, being assisted by the duke 
of Burgundy, his brother-in-law, though in a 
covert way, hastened to return : and impatient 
to take revenge on his enemies, made an attempt 
to land with nis forces, which exceeded not two 
thousand men, on the coast of Norfolk. Being 
there repulsed, he sailed northwards, and dii^ 
embarked at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Finding 
that the new magistrates, who had been ap* 
pointed by the earl of Warwick, kept the peo* 
pie every where from joining him, he pretended, 
and even made oath, that ne came not to chal* 
lenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the 
house of York, which of right belonged to hini ) 
and that he did not intend to disturb the peace 
of the kinedom. 

This affected moderation, every day brought 

new partisans to his standard : he was admitted 

into the city of York. *, and was soon in such a 

sitaztion as gave lumYio}^^ ci vQi.^<(:t^Ti<^m aff 
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Jiis former claims and pretensions. Warwick 
•sscmbkd an army at Leicester, with an iiiF- 
tent ion of meeting, and of giving battle to the 
enemy ; but Kdward, by talcing another road, 
passed him unmolested, and presented himself 
before the gates of Londou. He was readily 
Emitted mto a capital, the inhabitants of which 
.still dwelt with pleasure on his former courteous 
and familiar demeanor ; and Henry, destined 
•to be the perpetual sport of fortune, again fell 
:into the hands of his enemies. 

Warwick, without waiting the arrival of 
jqueen Margaret, who was hastening to P.ngland, 
being reinforced by his son-in-law Clarence, and 
his brother, the marquis of Montague, took post 
at Bamet, in the vicinity of London. His bro- 
ther Montague seems to have remained sin- 
cerely attached to the interests of his family : 
but his son-in-law, though bound to him by every 
tie of honour and gratitude, though he shared 
the power of the regency, though he had been 
invested by Warwick in all the honours and pa- 
trimony of the house of York, resolved to fulfil 
Jthe secret engagements which he had formerly 
.taken with his brother, and to support the inte- 
rests of his own family. Accordingly, he de- 
serted to Edward in the night-time, and carried 
i)ver a body of twelve thousand men along with 
him. Warwick was now too far advanced to 
retreat ; and as he rejected with disdain the 
terms of accommodation offered by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
^^gagement. The battle was fought with ob- 
stinacy on both sides; and the victory remained 
Jong undecided between them. But an acci.lcnt 
threw the balance to the side o4 \3cift Xwt\l\svs. 



army that he meant to share erery tori 
them, and was slain in the thickest t 
gagement. His brother underwent ' 
fate ; and as Edward had issued ordc 
give any quarter, a great and undisti 
■laughter was made iu the pursuit. 

The very day on which this decisi 
was foughty queen Margaret and her ! 
about eighteen years of age, and a yom 
of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, s 
by a small body of French forces. V 
princess received intelligence of her h 
captivity, and of the defeat and death a 
of Warwick, her courage, which had si 
her under so many disastrous events, n 
deserted her ; and she immediately foi 
the dismal consequences of this caJam 
Hrst she took sanctuary in the abbey < 
lieu ; but being encouraged by the ap 
of Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Coor 
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tibe fftpid wd expeditions Edward at Teukes- 
bury» osk the banks of the Severn. The Lan^ 
castrians were here totally defeated : the earl of 
SevoDshire and lord Wenloc were killed in die 
fields the duke of Somerset, and about twenty 
mother persons of dbtinction, having taken shelter 
ap the church, were dragged out, and immedU 
mtely beheaded ; and the army was entirely dis- 
perseda 

Queen Margaret and her unhappy son being 
taken prisoners, and brought to the king, he 
asked the prince^ after an insulting manner, how 
he dared to invade his donainions ? The young 

Srince^ more mindful of his high birth tlian of 
is present fortune, replied, that he came thither 
to claim his just inheritance. The ungenerous 
Edward* indignant at his answer, and insensible 
to pitv» struck him on the face with his gauntlet ; 
and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hasting, and sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
as a signal for farther violence* hurried the 
prince into the next apartment, and there dis- 
patched him with dieir daggers. Margaret was 
thrown into the Tower ; where her husband ex- 
pired a few days after the batde of Teukesbury : 
but whediur he died a natural or violent death is 
uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally 
believed, that the duke of Gloucester killed him 
with hvk own hands : but the universal odium 
which that prince has incurred, inclined perhaps 
the natioa to aggravate his crimes, by adding 
surmises to facts. 

la the character of Edward*, who was a t\ 
now firmly established on the throne, j/^^' 
there was this peculiarity : — he was ac- * 

drc in adirrisftyi but unable Xtt ifi»it^^5cA ^>)x^ 
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ments of prosperity. He now devoted himself 
to pleasure and iimusement ; but was soon roused 
from his lethargy by the prospect of foreign 
conquests. He formed a league with the duke 
of Burgundy to invade France ; for this purpose 
he obtained from parliament a tenth of rents, 
or two shillings in tlie pound ; which produced 
only 31,4601. and they added .to this supply a 
whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another: 
hut as the kin? deemed these sums still uneqaal 
t«) the undertaking, he attempted to levy money 
by way of bmnjolence ; a kind of exaction which, 
except during the reigns of Henry the third and 
Richard the second, had not been much prac* 
tised in former times, and which, though tbe 
consent of tlie parties was pretended to be gained^ 
could not be deemed entirely voluntary. 
. Y^j Due preparations being made, the 
.* -' king passed over to Calais with at 
' ^' army of fifteen hundred men at aniw» 
and fifteen thousand archers ; bat all his hopes 
of conquest were damped, by finding that 
tlie constable, St. Pol, on whose revolt ne de- 
pended, neither received him into the towns of 
which he was master, nor did the duke of Bur- 
gundy bring him the smallest assistance. This 
circumstance gave him great disgust^ and in- 
clined him to listen to the pacific proposals of 
Lewis, who consented to pay Edward seventy- 
five thousand crowns, on condition that he 
should immediately withdraw his army from 
France ; and promised to pay him fifty thousand 
crowns a year during their joint lives. It was 
farther stipulated, that the <lauphin« when of 
a^e, should marry l.dvia.T<i'^ «\Afc«. daughter; 
zud these articits wwe mAstd Sax ^'^vawai'xft^ 
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gv;hich the two monarchs h;id near 

rerethe principal articles of this treaty, 
AS little honourable to either. Lewis, 
did himself some credit by stipulating 
jcity of queen Margaret, who, tliough, 
leath of her husband and son, she could 
r be formidable to government, was 
lined in custody by Edward. Lewis 
thousand crowns for her ransom ; and 
icess, who had been so active on the 
the world, and who had experienced 
triety of fortune, passed the remainder 
ays in tranquillity and privacy, till tlie 
S; when she died. 

h Edward had so little reason to be sa- 
il the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, 
cd to that prince a power of acceding 
e treaty ; but Charles, when the ofFer 
(e him, haughtily replied, that he was 
lUpport himself without the assistance 
ad, and that he would make no peace 
is till three months after lulwurd's re- 
his own country. This prince pcssessed 
nbition and courage of a conqueror ; 
^ defective in policy and prtidence, pe- 
last in battle against the Swiss ; a peo- 
I he despised, and who, though bnive 
had hitherto been ia a manner over* 
the general system of Europe. 
me time, Edward had relapsed into his 
onal indolence and love of pleasure, 
:h he seemed only to awake to exercise 
tyranny on his own family. The duke 
ice, after all his senrices in deserdci^ 
f had never beeti a\>\fe xo t^^?Cv^>^^ 
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king's confidence. He was also an object of 
displeasure to the queen, as well as to his bro- 
ther the duke of Gloucester, a prince of the 
deepest policy, and the most unrelenting ambi- 
tion. The execution of several of his friends on 
the most trivial offences, warned him of the comp' 
bination against himself ; but instead of secur- 
ing his ]ife by silence and reserve, he was opeii 
and loud in his resentment. The king, highlf 
offended with his freedom, or using that pretence 
against him, committed him to the Tower, sum- 
moned a parliament, and tried him for his life 
before the house of peers, on charges too frivo- 
lous to deserve the name of crimes. 

A sentence of condemnation, however, was a 
necessary consequence in those times, of anf 
prosecution by the court or the prevailing psatv \ 
and the duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty 
by the peers. The house of commons were no 
less slavish and unjust : they both petitioned for 
the execution of the duke, axid afterwards passed 
a bill of attainder against him. The measures 
of the parliament, indeed, during that age, fur- 
nish numerous examples of a strange contrast of 
freedom and servility : they scrupled to grant, 
and sometimes refused to the king, the, smallest 
supplies, for the most necessary purposes ; but 
tliey never hesitated to concur in the most fla- 
grant act of injustice or tyranny which fell on 
any individual. 

The only favour which the king granted his 
brother, after his condemnation^ was to leave 
him the choice of his death ; and he was pri- 
vately drowned in a butt of malmesey in the 
Tower ; a wlumskaV clbolce^ which implies tiat 
he had an exu^oiOAtiacq ^^^^^VkKrok ^^ diat 
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Bqaor. Hie duke left two children by the elder 
daughter of the earl of Warwick ; a son, created 
an earl by his grandfather's title, and a daugh- 
Der, afterwards countess of Salisbury. Both this 
prince and princess were also unfortunate in 
dbeir end, and died a violent death ; a fate which 
For many years attended almost all tlie descend- 
ants of the royal blood in England. 

All the energies of Edward's reign seem to 
have terminated with the civil wars : his spirit 
afterwards sunk in indolence and pleasure. 
There was no object on which he was more in- 
tent, than to have his daughters settled in splen- 
did marria^s j but most of these princesses were 
yet in their infancy, and a chain of accidents, 
frustrated his views. His eldest daughter Eli- 
zabeth was contracted to the dauphin ; but 
Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties^ found 
his advantage in affiancing the dauphin to the 
princess Margaret, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian. Edward, however, notwithstand- 
ing his indolence, prepared to avenge the indig- 
nity ; when the French monarch, to avoid the 
blow, by a proper distribution of presents in tlic 
court of Scotland, incited James to make war 
upon England. 

This prince, who lived on bad terms with his 
own nobility, and whose force was very unequal 
to the enterprise, levied an army ; but when he 
Was ready to enter England, the barons, con- 
spiring against his favourites, put them to death 
without trial; and the army presently disbnnded. 
TTie duke of Gloucester, attended by the duke 
of Albany, James's brother, who had been ba- 
nished his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of an mrmy, took Berwick, ^cad. c\:X\%^^ "^^^ 
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Scots to accept of a peace, hy which they re- 
signed that fortress to Edward. This success 
emboldened the king to think more seriously of 
a French war ; but while he was making pre- 
parations for that enterprise, he was seized \nth 
A r\ ^ distemper, of which he expired in the 
lihs' ^orty-second year of his age, and the 
twenty-third of his reign. JBesides five 
daughters, Edward left two sons: Edward 
prince of Wales, his successor, then in his thir- 
teenth year, and Richard duke of York, four 
years younger. From his eventful history, the 
character of tliis sovereign may be easily de- 
duced. It is not one on which the pen of history 
can dwell with satisfaction. 

Edward, on his death bed, had e^itrusted the 
regency to his brother the duke of Gloucester, 
then absent in the north, and he had eamestly» 
though ineflfectually exhorted the rival nobles to 
live in peace and unanimity, during the tender 
years of his son. No sooner, however, were his 
eyes closed, than their jealousies broke out; and 
all were anxious to conciliate the favour of the 
^uke of Gloucester. 

That prince, whose ambition was unbounded» 
as his conscience was scared^ already aspired to 
tlie throne ; but he proceeded under the mask 
of the deepest dissimulation. By his professions 
of attaclunent, he gained credit with the queen, 
and prevailed ou her to qountcrmand the order 
which she had issued to her brother, the earl of 
Rivers, to levy an army ; and to <Iirect hiaato 
bring up the young prince from the castkof 
i.u.liow to Londoji, with pi^y .his ordinary 
iciinue. ^^ . / . ,- rS%L^ 
Afcaiiwjiilci the duVe <i tSV^S^^^asiwc wt opt 
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from York, attended by a numerous train of the 
northern gentry. When he reached Northamp- 
ton» he was Joined by the duke of Buckingham, 
who was also attended by a splendid retinue ; 
and as he heard that the kine was hourly ex- 
pected on that road, he resolved to wait his 
arrival, under colour of conducting him thence 
in person to London. The earl of Rivers, ap- 
prehensive that the place would be too narrow 
to contain so many attendants, sent his pupil for- 
ward by another road to Stony Stratford ; and 
came himself to Northampton, in order to pay 
his repects to the duke of Gloucester. He was 
received with the greatest appearance of cor- 
diality ; passed the evening in an amicable man- 
ner with Gloucester and Buckingham ; and pro- 
ceeded on the road with them next day to join 
the king. But on entering Stony Stratford, he 
was arrested by orders from the duke of Glouces- 
ter, together with sir Richard Gray, one of the 
queen's sons, and instantly conducted to Pom- 
fret. Gloucester approached the young prince 
with the greatest demonstrations of respect ; and 
endeavoured to satisfy him with regard to the 
violence committed on his uncle and brother ; 
but Edward was too much attached to these 
near relations, to dissemble his displeasure at 
the treatment they had experienced. 

On the intelligence of this revolution, the 
queen fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, at- 
tended by the marquis of Dorset ; and carried 
thither the five princesses, together with the 
duke of York. But Gloucester, anxious to have 
the duke of York also in his power, made use of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York> ^'Ko^ 
duped by the villain's artiRce> ^tt^-i^ft^ wt^^ 
B i a ^^^^ 
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queen to deliver up the prince, that he nirght l>e 
picbcut at tlie inauguration of" Iiis brother. Yet 
she complied not without extreme reluctance; 
and when she parted from him, she seemed 
struck with a kind of .presage of his cruel fate. 
She tenderly embraced him, and bedewing him 
with her tears, bade hi;n an eternal adieu. 

The council, without waiting for the consent 
of parliament, had invested the duke of Glou- 
cester with the high dignity of protector ; and 
having so far succeeded in his views, he no 
longer hesitated in removing all, the obstructions 
which lay between him and the throne, to which i 
he resolved to wade through blo9d. The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of the other prisoners 
declined in Pomfret, was first determined ; and 
he easily obtained the consent of the duke of 
Buckingham, as well as of lord Hastings, to 
this violent and sanguinary measure, which was 
promptly executed. 

The protector then assailed the duke of Buck- 
inghaiti, and by specious arguments, and o£Fers 
of j^TQiit private advantage, obtained from him 
a promise of supporting him in all his enterprises ; 
hut on sounding lord Hastings, he found that 
nobleman impregnable in his allegiance and fide- 
lity to the children of Edward. He therefore 
determined on his destruction likewise ; and sum- 
moning a council in the Tower, that nobleman, 
suspecting no design against him, repaired thi- 
ther without hesitation. The duke of Gloucester, 
with that dark insidious malice for which he was 
so remarkable, on taking his place at the cotm- 
cil-table, appeared in the easiest and most joyial * 
humour imaginable, li^ soemed to indulge 
himself in fam'diat cou^ci^^Xaqti ^hvOcl ^^ ^^xxs^ 
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scllors, before they should enter on bosiness; 
and having paid some compliments to Morton 
bishop of EI7, on the excellent strawberries 
which he raised in his garden at Holbom, be 
begged the favour of having a dish of thensy 
which of course was readily accorded. The 

grotector then left the council, as if called away 
y some other business ; but soon after return- 
ing with an angry and inflamed countenance, 
he asked them, what punishment those deserved 
that had plotted against his life, who was so 
nearly related to the king, and was entrusted 
with the administration of government ? Has- 
tings replied, that they merited the punishment 
of traitors. " These traitors," cried tlie protector, 
♦* are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and Jane 
Shore his mistress, with others their associates : 
see to what a condition they have reduced me by 
tlicir incantations and witchcraft ;'' upon which 
he laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed. 
The .counsellors, who knew that this infirmity 
had attended him from his birth, looked on each 
other with amazement; and particularly lord 
Hastings, who, as he had since Edward's death 
engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, was 
naturally anxious concerning the issue of these 
extraordinary proceedings. " Certainly, my 
lord," said he, " if they be guilty of these 
crimes they deserve the severest punishment." 
" And do you reply to me," exclaimed the pro- 
tector, " with your ifs and your ands ? You are 
die chief abettor of tliat witch Shore : you are 
yourself a traitor : and I swear by St. Paul, that 
'I will not dine before your head be brought 
ine." Instantly, }^ struck the table with bL\& 
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hand : mrmed men rushed in at the signal : the 
counsellors were thrown into the utmost coo- 
stemadon ; and Hastings being seized, wai 
hurried awa^, and insuntly beheaded on a tim* 
ber log which lay in the court of the Tower. 

Lord Stanley, the archbishop of York, the 
bishop of Ely» and other counsellors , were com- 
mitted prisoners in different chambers of the 
Tower i and the protector, in order to carry on 
the farce of his accusations, ordered the goods 
of Jane Shore to be seised ; and summoned her 
to answer before the council for sorcery and 
witchcraft. But as no proofs of this kind could 
possibly be produced, he directed her to be tried 
in the spiritual court for her adulteries and lewd^ 
ncss : and she did penance in a white sheet at 
St. Paul's* in the face of the people. This lady 
was bom of reputable parents in London, was 
well educated, and married to a substantial citi- 
7.cn ; but unhappily, views of interest, more than 
the maid's inclinations, had been consulted in 
the match ; and her mind, though framed for 
virtue, proved unable to resist the allurements 
of Edward. But while seduced from her duty 
by this gay and amorous monarch, she still made 
herself respectable by her other virtues ; and the 
ascendant whicli her charms and vivacity long 
maint2iined over him, were all employed in acts 
of beneficence and humanity. She lived, how. 
ever, not only to feel the bitterness of shame im- 
posed on her by this tyrant, but to experience, 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of those 
courtiers who long soUciurd her friendship, and 
hdd been protected b^ Vvet cTe^xx.N^tA.-wsWw.v 
court, inured to ibc mosx axxoQ:v^>^ '"'^"^IvkS 



friilties of this woman were a plea for all vio- 
lations of friendship towards htfr, and all ne- 
glect of former obligations. 

Alter the murder of Hastings, the protector 
no longer made a secret of his intentions to usurp 
the crown. He caused it to be circulated, that 
Kdwiinl had been privately married to ladf 
Eleanor Talbot, before he espoused the ladf 
Klizabeth Grev, and that consequently the off- 
spring, uf tlie last marriage were illegitimate! 
and m order to feel the pulse of the people, he 
prevailed on a time-serving divine, named Shaw, 
to pronounce his panegyric in a sermon at Stt 
Paul's. It was concerted that tlte duke should 
enter the church in the midst of this discourse* 
when it was expected tlie auditors would erf 
out, ** God save king Richard !" but by a mis- 
take worthy of Uie farce, the protector arrived 
toGk late : the preacher was abashed ; and the 
Siudienco maintained a profound silence. 

A new expedient, however, was tried to work 
on the people. 1'hc mayor, who was brother 
to Shaw, and entirely in die protector's inte- 
rests, calling an assembly of the citizens, tjie 
duke of Buckingham, who possessed some ta- 
lents for eloquence, harangued thtm on tlie pro- 
tector's title to the crown, and displayed those 
numerous virtues of which he pretended that 
prince was possessed. He next asked them, 
whetlier tliey would have the duke for king? 
and then paused, in expectation of hearing the 
cry, " God save king Richard!" He was sur- 
prised to observe them silent ; and turning about 
to the mayor, asked him the reason. The mayor 
replied, that perhaps they did not understand 
him. Buckingham then iepuvxt.ed Vu^ >iJvsi^i;^>\\^>R; 
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with some variation ; inforced the same topioi 
asked the same questtony and was received with 
the same silence. " I now see the cause," saii 
the mayor ; *^ the citizens are not accustomed 
to be harangued hj any but their recorder ; and 
know not how to answer a person of your grace*i 
quality." The recorder, Fitz-Williams, wai 
then commanded to repeat the substance of the 
duke's speech ; but the man, who was averse tB 
the office, took care to have it understood, that 
he only conveyed to them the sense of the duko 
of Buckingham. Still the audience preserved « 
profound silence : " this is wonderful obstinacy," 
cried the duke : ** express your meaning, my 
friends, one way or other i when we apply to 
you on this occasion, it is merely from the re- 
gard which we bear to you. The lords and com- 
mons have sufficient authority, without your con- 
sent, .to appoint a king : but I require you here 
to declare in plain terms, whether or not yoa 
will have the duke of Gloucester for your sove- 
reign?" On this, some of the meanest apprentices, 
incited by the protector's and Buckingham's ser- 
vants, raised a feeble cry of " God save king 
Richard!" This was judged sufficient; and Buck- 
ingham, with the mayor, hastened to Baynard's 
castle, where the protector then resided, that 
they might make him a tender of the crown. 

Though there can be no doubt that Richard 
was at the bottom of all this, he pretended to 
be apprehensive for his personal safety, when faft 
was told that a great multitude was in the cooit. 
iVt last, however, he was persuaded to step 
forth, and asked the meaning of their intrusion 
and importunity. Buckingham told him that 
the nation was ie&o\v«d xotiaN^ \fa!GL €w kings 
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the protector declared his purpose of mamtftiai- 
ixig nts loyalty to the present sovereign, aad ex- 
horted them to adhere to the same resolution. 
It was rejoined, that the people were determined 
to have another prince ; and if he rejected their 
unanimous voice, they must look out for one 
-who would he more compliant. This argument 
was too powerful to he resisted ; he consented 
to accept of the crown : and thenceforth be- 
haved as legitimate and rightful sovereign. 

This ridiculous farce was soon after Allowed 
by as deep a tragedy as any the FInglish history 
affords. Not satisfied with taking possession 
of the throne, Richard gave orders to sir Ro- 
bert Brakenbury» constable of the Tower, to 
put his nephews to death ; but this gentleman, 
who had sentiments of honour, refused to stain 
his hands in the infamous deed. The tyrant 
then sent for sir James Tyn-el, who promised 
obedience; and he ordered Brakenbury to re- 
sign to this gentleman the keys and govem- 
tnent of the Tower for one night. Tyrrel 
chusing three associates, Slater, Dighton, and 
Forest, came in the night-time to the door of 
the chamber where the princes were lodged ; 
and sending in the assassins, he bade them exe- 
cute their commission while he himself staid 
without. They found the young princes in 
bed^ and fallen into a profound sleep. After 
suffocating them with the bolster and pillows, 
they showed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who 
ordered them to be buried at the foot c£ the 
stairs, deep in the ground, under a heap of 
stones. These circumstances vjct^ -aJX covfetss.^ 
hy the bloody actors in the to'^o^vxvg, x^x^'- 
and yet tie/ were ji^vei p\3ixu^\ve'i ^ox ^^J^j]^ 
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probably, because Henry desired to establish k 
as a principle, that the commands of the reign- 
ing sovereign ought to justify every enormity 
in those who paid obedience to them.* 



CMAP. T\. 
ne Reigns of Richard III. "and Ihnry VII. 

•'ipHE first act>. of Richard were to shew his 
J- gratitude t() the; so who had assisted him in 
usurping the crown. Thomas, lord Howard, 
was created duke of Norfolk; Thomas Howard, 
his son, earl of Surry ; and the duke of Buck- 
ingham was invested with tlie office of constable, 
and received a grant of the forfeited estate of 
Bohim earl of 1 lereford. 

But it was imposbible that any durable friend* 
ship could subsist between men of such corrupt 
minds as Richard and Buckingham. Whether 
Richard, dreadiiig his power, meditated the 
ruin of this formidable subject, or the demand; 
of Buckingham increased with compliance 
certain it is the latter early began to conspir 
against the government. 

Kncou raged by Morton bishop of Ely, 
zealous Lancastrian, the duke cast his eye t 



* In the reign of Charlo*! II. tlit bonf*5 of two per 
■wt-ro iouiid iH the place inclicate<l, which exactly co 
poaded by their size to the agos of Edward V. aiic" 
hrothttr-y and hciugjudtjetl the iindoubtfd remains of 
i//?'»appy pr ! '.ices, were <\*^\iO'i\\««5k vYvVfe-Aminstcr A' 
'T"der a n I a rW tomb . 
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fcrard the yoiftig earl of Richmond, as the only 
person capable of opposing an usurper, whose 
murder of the young princes had rendered him 
Jie object of general detestation. Henry earl 
of Richmond was at this time detained in a 
kind of honourable custody by the duke of 
Brittany; and his descent, which seemed to give 
him some pretensions to the crown, had for 
sonie time been a great object of jealousy. 
He derived his lineage from John of Gaunt, and 
was nearly allied to Henry VI. His mother 
becoming a widow, had espoused, in second 
marriage, sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and after the death of that gentleman 
had married .lord Stanley, but had no children 
by either of these husbands ; and her son Henry 
was thus, in the event of her death, the sole 
heir of all her fortunes ; and at a period whea 
hereditary descent was but laxly regarded, had 
many plausible and even fair pretensions to the 
(rrown. 

As all the descendants of the house of York 
were now either women or minors, Morton con-* 
ceived the idea of uniting the opposite factions^ 
by contracting a marriage between the earl of 
Richmond And the princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. ; and the queen dow- 
ager, finding in this prospect the probable 
means of revenge for the murder of her bro- 
ther and her sons, readily embraced the project* 
But the conspiracy had not escaped the vigi» 
lant eye of Richard; he rapidly levied troops, 
and summoning Buckingham to appear ac 
court, that nobleman replied by taking arms in 
Wales. At rliat very time, however, there 
faappeped to fall such heavy TWIl^%^^^3^^^vax!X 

VOL- /. FT 



at this extraordinary event, and partly c 
by famine in their camp, fell off from h 
Buckingham, finding himself deserted 
a disguise, and took shelter in the housf 
nister, an old servant bf his family. E 
detected in his retreat, he was broug] 
king at Salisbury, and instantly put l 
The other conspirators hearing of his 
tune, dispersed; and the marquis of Dc 
the bishop of Ely made their escape be) 
Some who fell into Richard's hands v 
cuted ; yet he seems not to have act^d 
discriminate severity; though we are 
one gentleman who suffered under c 
this rebellion, but in reahty, for a d 
quibbling verses, which he had c 
against Richard and his ministers: 
" The rat, the cat, and Lovel, that 
*• Rule all England under the hogj 
alluding to the names of Ratcliffe,CaSJ( 
Xiovel; and to Richard's arms, which wei 
' The earl of Richmond, -who had sai 
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to leave her sanctuary, and put herself and her 
daughter in his power. This induced the tyrant 
to carry farther his views for the establishment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the se- 
cond daughter of the earl of Warwick, and 
widow of EdM^'ard prince of Wales, whom Ri- 
chard himself had murdered ; but this princess 
having bom him bat one son, who died about 
this time, he considered her as an invincible 
obstacle to the settlement of liis fortune, and 
he was believed to have carried her off by 
, poison; a crime by no means too black for 
such a monster to perpetrate. He now thought 
it in his power to remove the chief perils which 
thre^tened his government. The earl of 
Richmond, he knew, could never be formida- 
ble but from his projected marriage with the 
princess Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; 
ne therefore intended, by means of a papal 
dispensation, to espouse, himself, this princess, 
and thus to unite in his own family their contend- 
ing, titles. The queen-dowaeer, eager to re- 
cover her lost authority, neither scrupled this 
incestuous alliance, nor felt any horror at mar- 
rying her daughter to the murderer of her sons 
and her brother. She even joined so far her 
interests with those of the -usurper, that she 
wrote to all her partisans, and, among the rest, 
to her son the marquis of Dorset, desiring them 
to withdraw from the earl of Richmond ; an in- 
jury which the earl could never afterwards for- 
give. The court of Rome, at the same time, 
was applied to for a dispensation; and Richard 
thought that he could easXV^ de^^^tA Vvwns.^^ 
during the interval, till \t 2lttVi^^^ NaSx^^^^R 
hoped for a, full and secure seu^LcraeoX* 
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But the crimes of the tyrant were become 
so shocking to humanity, that they united 
against him every person of probity and honour. 
All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmoai 
in Brittany, who dreading treachery, made his 
escape into France. There he found protection 
and assistance from the ministers of Charles the 
Vllldi ; and with a small army of two thousand 
men he sailed from Harfl^ur, and landed with* 
out opposition at Milford-haven in Wales. 

Richard, who knew not in what quarter to 
expect the invader, had taken post at Notting- 
ham, in the centre of the kingdom. He there 
heard that his rival had been joined by several 
persons of consequence; but his danger pro* 
ceeded not so much from the zeal of Sis open 
enemies, as from the infidelitv of his pretended 
friends. Except the duke of Norfolk, scarcely 
any nobleman was attached to his cause; but 
the persons of whom he entertained the greaicit 
suspicion, were lord Stanley and his brother sir 
William; whose connections with the family 
of Richmond, notwithstanding tbeir professions 
of attachment to his person, were never entirely 
forgotten, or overlooked by him. When he em- 
powered lord Stanley to levy forces, he still re- 
tained his eldest son, lord Strange, as a pledge 
for his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on 
this account, obliged to employ great caution 
and reserve in his proceedmgs. He raised a 
powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, but v ithout openly 
declaring himself; and, though Henry had re- 
ceived secret assurances cf his frier^dly iuten- 
tionSf the armies otv both sides knew not what . 
to ixier from his tcmwoc^ N^^-^Vvq^t* The 1 
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two rivals at last approached each other at 
Bosworthy near Leicester; Henry of Richmond 
at the head of six thousand men, the usurper 
Richard, with an army of more than double 
the number.' Stanley, who commanded above 
ieven thousand men, took care to post himself 
Rt Atherstone, not far from the hostile camps, 
smd he made such a disposition as enabled him, 
U occasion might require, to join either party. 
Richard had too much sagacity not to discover 
bis intentions from those movements ; but he 
fapt the secret from his own men for fear of dis* 
couraging them ; nor did he take immediate re« 
renge if a Stanley's son, as some of his courtiers 
advised him ; because he hoped that so valuable 
a pledge would induce the father to prolong 
Itill farther his ambiguous conduct; certain 
that a victory over the carl of Richmond would 
eaable him to take ample revenge on all his; 
enemies, open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond's army, consisting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford; 
sir Gilbert Tulbot led the right wing; sir John 
Savage the left ; the eiirl himself, accompanied 
by his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, posted him- 
self in the main body, Richard also took post 
in his main body, and entrusted the command 
of his van to die duke of Norfolk : as his wings 
wrere never engaged, we have not learned the 
lames of the several commanders. Soon after 
:he battle began, lord Stanley, whose conduct 
n this whole aflair discovers great precaution 
md abilities, appeared in the field, and declared 
or the earl of Richmond. This measure, which 
vas unexpected by the men, though not by their 
eaders, had a proportiona\ cffecXQXk\i^'Cc\.'^TC»K^\ 
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it inspired unusual courage into Henry's soldiers; 
it threw Richard's into dismay and confusion. 
The intrepid tyra'nt, sensible of his desperate 
situation, cast his eye around the field, and des« 
crying his rival ^ no great distance, drove furi- I 
oUsly against him, in hopes that either Henry's | 
deatli or his own would decide the victory be- ' 
tiveen them. He killed with his own hands sir 
William Brandon, standard bearer to the earl; 
he dismounted sir John Cheyney ; and was now 
vithin reach of Richmond himself, who declined 
- j.^ not the combat ; when sir William 
, * -* Stanley, breaking in with his troopst 
surrounded Richard, who wa^ over- 
whelmed by numbers, and perished by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multipliecf and 
detestable enormities.' The usurper being 
killed, his men every where sought for safety by 
flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand 
of the vanquished ; and among these the duke 
of Norfolk, and several otiier persons of high 
rank. The loss was inconsiderable on the side 
of the victors. The body of Richard was found 
in the field, covered with dead enemies, and all 
besmeared with blood : it was thrown carelessly 
across a horse ; carried to Leicester amidst the 
shouts of the insulting spectators; and interred 
in the Gray-Friars church of that place. Se- 
veral of his adherents were soon after beheaded. 

To be an apologist for Richard, is to shew 
favour to vice. All agree that he was ready to 
commit the most homd crimes which appeared 
necessary for his purposes; and it is certain, 
thut all his co\3fTage and capacity, qualities in 
which he really seems iiox.\ftW*^\«fc^4^&cienti 
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nrould never have made compcnsiition to the 
people for the danger of the precedent, and for 
the contagious example of vice and murder, 
?xalted upon the throne. In regard to his per- 
son, htt was of small stature, hutnp-backed, and 
!iad a harsh disagreeable countenance; so that 
bis body was in every particular no less deform- 
ed thanliis mind. 

The victory at Bosworth 'v^as entirely decisive ; 
and the earl of Richmond was immediately sa- 
luted with acclamations of " long live Henry the 
VJlth.*' He accepted the title without hesi- 
tation ; and asserting his claim to the throne as 
heir to the house of Lancaster, was determined 
never to allow it to be discussed. He therefore 
avoided all application to parliament for a set- 
tlement of the crown ; and his antipathy to the 
house of York permitted him not to ingraft his 
pretensions with those of the princess Elizabeth, 
nh settled nuptials with whom he was deter- 
mined to postpone till after the ceremony of his 
coronation. 

This, however, was deferred on account of a 
dreadful malady that raged in London, known 
by the name of the sweating sicA-ncss^* which, fatal 
as it was, seemed not to be propagated by any 
contagious infection, but arose from the general 
disposition of th^ air and of the human body* 
In less than twenty-four hours the patient com- 
monly died or recovered ; but when the pesti- 
lence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was 
observed to be considerably abated. 

Preparations were then made for the cere* 
■■ ■■ 1 1 ■ ■ ■ I ■ I >■ ■ ■ 

* Jt is said that this malady affected only the natives of 
Englaud, and that strangers wtM «»Sa itoisi\N&\\iSw>^^^^'^> 
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monj of Henry's coronation. In order to 
heighten the splendour of that spectacle, he be- 
stowed the rank of knight banneret on twelve 
persons; and conferred pectrages on three. 
Jasper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created 
duke of Bedford; Thomas ford Stanley, his 
father-in-law, earl of Derby; and Edward 
Courtnay, earl of Devonshire. At the coro- 
nation likewise there appeared a new institutioB, 
which the king had established for security as 
well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were 
termed yeomen of the guard. But, lest the peo- 
ple should take umbrage at this unusual symp- 
tom of jealousy in the prince, as if it implied a 
personal diffidence of his subjects, he declared 
the institution to be perpetual. 

In the parliament that was soon after assem- 
bled at Westminster, a scruple was started, 
whether, as the king himself had been attainted, 
his right of succession might not thence be ex- 
posed to doubt. But the judges asserted, 
** That the crown takes away all defects and 
stops in blood; and that from the time the king 
assumed the royal authority the foimtain was 
clear, and all attainders and corruptions of 
blood discharged.'* This maxim was readily 
received by the parliament, who proceeded to 
settle the entail of the crown according to the 
pleasure of the king. No mention was made of 
the princess Elizabeth : it was voted, " that the 
inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, 
and abide in the king ;" and " that the succes- 
sion should be secured to the heirs of his body;** 
fcar he pretended not in the case of their failure 
to give a preference to t\ve Vio>a.^^ oC Lancasier 

^^^r that of York. 

la 
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As an act of gratitude^ the king had restored 
to Edward Strword, eldest son of the duke of 
Buckingham, the honours and fortune of his 
family; but the ministers whom he trusted and 
fevoured were chosen from the clergy; John 
Morton and Richard Fox, who were su'-cessively 
raised to the sees of Canterbury and Winches- 
ter, were the persons in whcr.i he chiefiy con- 
fided ; for Henry, as lord Bacon observes, loved 
to employ and advance prelates; because, having 
rich bishoprics to bestow, it was easy for him 
to reward their services. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, in 
order to comply with the wishes of th'e people 
and the parliament, rather than to gratify any 
partial predilection., he resolved to espouse the 
princess Elizabeth. . His marriage was cele- 
brated at I-ondon, and that with greater appear- 
ance of universal joy than either his first entry 
or his coronation. Henry remarked with much 
displeasure this general favour borne to the 
house of York. T]vi suspicions which arose 
from it not only disturbed his tranquillity durinj^ 
his wliolc reign, but bred disgust towards his 
consort herself, and poisoned all his domestic 
enjoyments. Thouph virtuous, amiable, and 
obsequious to the List degree, she never met 
with a proper return of affection, or even of 
complaisance, from her husband ; and the ma- 
lignant ideas of faction, in his sullen mind, pre- 
vailed over all the sentiments of conjugal en» 
dcarment. 

Soon after his nuptials, Henry projected a 
progress into the north, where the friends of 
the nouse of York, and even the partisans of 
Richard, were niuncrous, in ho^^s o£ c\w:^\^%^ 
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by his presence and conversationi the prejudicei \ ^ 
of the nialccontcnts. When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard tliat viscount Lovel, with sir 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas his brother, 
had secretly withdrawn themselves from their 
sanctuary at Colchester : but this news appeared 
Tit to him of such importance as to stop hit 
journey, and he proceeded forward to York, 
lie there received fresh intelligence, that the 
StafTords had levied an army, and were marchi.ig 
to besiege the city of Worcester; and that Lo- 
ve!, at tne he:id of three or four thousand men, 
was approaching to attack him in York. Henry, 
however, was nor dismayed; his active courage, 
full of resources, immediately prompted him to 
find the proper remedy. Tliough surrounded 
with enemies, he a&scmL.ed a small body of 
iDDps in v/liom he could confide; and put them 
Mjul'T \]\n coiF.mand of ilie duke of Bedford, 
l::ivrn;^ jc/ined lo ihom all his own attendants. 
JiiU i.e I'oiinJ that il»i.s*li;i:,ry arniameiit was more 
f<r,riTilcial)le !>} iljcir s])irit and their zealous at- 
lacli.ncnt to liiin, than by the arms or military 
it ores with which tlicy were provided* He 
tlicicf'ore gave JJedford orders not to approach 
tlie enemy; hut previously to try every proper 
ej(|)('dirnt Uj disperse ihem. Bedford published 
a grrncral pronjise of pardon to ilie rebels, which 
h'.id a greater eil'ect on tiielr leader than on his 
foll')wers. Lovel, who had undertaken an en- 
terprise that exceeded his courage and capacity. 
Was .so icrri Pied with the fear of desertion among 
hi' t9ooj)s, that ho suddenly withdrew himself; 
a< Jicr lurkinj; some x!\rc\^i\xv\--wvc^'j^\\\t^x^-^^^ [ 
hit cscaj>c into VVandtTS^^^W V^>^;^.^^x^^^^^ 
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xhitted to the king's clemency ; and the other 
rebels hearing of this success^ raised the siec;e 
of Worcester, and dispersed themselves. The 
Stafford s took sanctuary in the church of Cul- 
ham, a village near Abingdon ; but they were 
taken thence : the elder was executed at Tyburn ; 
the younger obtained a pardon. 

Henry's joy for this success was followed, 
some time after, by the birth of a prince, to 
wjiom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory 
of the famous British king of that name, from 
whom it was pretended the family of Tudor 
derived its descent. But notwithstanding this 
new domestic tie, the harshness with which he 
treated the queen created a disgust to his go- 
rernment, which soon appeared by some extra- 
ordinary incidents. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard a t\ 
Simon, a priest of a subtle and encerpris- iIoq" 
big genius. This man, for the purpose 
ot disturbing Henry, had cast his eyes on Lam- 
bert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, the 
son of a baker, hut endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his condition. 
Him he instructed to personate the unfortunate 
carl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence> 
who had been committed to the tower at the 
commencement of this reign; and the queen 
dowager, irritated by the harsh treatment to 
which her daughter was exposed, and the insig- 
nificance into which she was fallen, was sus- 
pected of countenancing the imposture. , 

It was in Ireland the scene was first op^d j 
that country had been governed by Clare ^q.> 
^nd was still attached to b\s TCveTcvot-^ % -asN.^^^ 
sooner did Simnel preseut \iivmsft\ix» ^^^"^l^ 
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Kildarc the deputy, and claim his protection is 
tlie unfortunate Warwick, than that creduloui 
nobleman acknowledged him ; while the city of 
IXiblin followed the example of the deputy, and 
tendered itsallegiance to Simnel as the true Plan* 
tagenet. 

Henry, perplexed at the hews of this rc?olt| 
first seized the queen-dowager, whom he con-, 
fined in the nunnery of Bcrmondsey, where she 
ciidedher life in poverty and solitude. He next 
exposed Warwick through the streets of London; 
but though this had its eflFect in England, il 
convinced not the people of Ireland, who it- 
proached the king with having shewn a coun- 
ft^rfelt personage. 

The conspiracy soon extending, it was entered 
Into by tlie carl of Lincoln, son of the duke of 
Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward 
IV. a nobleman of courage and ambition. Hav- 
ing established a correspondence in Lancashirei 
he had returned mJFlanders, where Lovel had 
arrived a little bCToBWllww; ^md he lived in the 
court of his aunt the dutches.; of Burgundy. 

Til at princess, the widow of Charles the Bold, 
had acquired gr^t authority amon^r the Flem- 
ings, and heariiig witli indignajj^^n of the" malig- 
nant jealousy entertained by Henry dc^inst her 
family, she was determined to make^m repent 
of that enmity, to which so manyof her friends 
had fallen victims. After con sjJB ng with Lin- 
coln and Lovel, she hired a b<H|^f two then- 
• ii,l*'cteran Germans, linder d(lS?iommand of 
. M!7 tin Swart, a brave and experienced officer; 
axii sent them over, together with these two 
iioblemen, to jom Simnel in Ireland. The coun- 
tejiance given by pe;isoic&olsaOcL\C\^x«cJt> and 
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tlie accession of this military force, much raised 
the courage of the Irish, and made them enter- 
tain the resolution of invading England, as well 
for the sake of plunder as of revenge for inju- 
ries received. 

Henry, apprized of the designs of his enemies, 
prepared himself for defence. He ordered 
troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the 
duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford. And, 
to gratify the people by. an appearance of devo- 
tion, he made a pilgrimage to our lady of Wal- 
singham; and there offered up prayers for iiic- 
cess, and for deliverance from his enemve.*:. 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at 
Foudrey in I^ancashire, he drew together liis 
forces, and advanced towards the enemy as f;ir 
as Coventry. The rebels had entertained hopes 
that the disaffected countries In the nortli wo?ii J 
rise in their favour; but the people in general, 
convinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept in 
awe by the king's reputation for success and con* 
duct, either remained in trauqulllity, or gave 
assistance to the royal army. The earl of Lin- 
coln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in victory, was determined 
to bring tlie matter to a speedy decision; and 
the king, supported by the native courage of his 
temper, and emboldened by a great accession of 
volunteers, declined not the conflict. The hos- 
tile armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and a bloody and obstinate battle com- 
menced. 'I he leaders of the rebels were resolved 
to conquer or to perish; and tYie-^ *\yvs\a\^^ x^wivt 
rnnps whh Jike resolution^ TVve Oexvcwvcvs -Asc^ 
cing veteran and experienced soY^vviy's^ V't^^ "^ 
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rent long doubtful ; and even the Irish» thonj(k 
il-armed and almost defenceless, showed theiD- 
.elves not defective in spirit and bravery. The 
king's victory was purchased with loss, but was 
entirely decisive. Lincoln, Broughton, and 
Swart, perished in the field of battle, with four 
thousand of their followers, and as Lovel vas 
nevermore heard of, he was believed to have 
A T> undergone the same fate.* Simnel, with 
1488* ^*^ tutor Simon, was taken prisoner. 
Simon, being a priest, was only commit- 
ted to close custody ; and Simnel, as being too 
contemptible to be an object either of apprehen- 
sion or resentment, was pardoned, and made a 
scullion in the king's kitchen ; whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of a falconer. 
The adherents of Simnel, however, were pu- 
nished with great severity, and Henry, in a 
progress through the kingdom, gratified at once 
his avarice and revenge, by levying heavy fines 
on the delinquents. 



* On the authority of th-? late Mr. Thomas Warto' 
a very few days before his lamentcci dcatli, and whft K 
his information, a3 well as can now be recollected, frt 
Pr. pcnnlson, a witness of what is goin^ to be lehl 
fome light may i)erhap:f be thrown on the fate of thii 
tinguished nobleman. The walls of his once luagnili' 
seat at Minster Lovel, Oxforrlshire, of which some t 
ruins still remain, being pulled down for the sake of 
matis.rials, early in the last century, a sccrr^t chambe 
discovered with a trap door, and in it a skeleton of a f 
in complete armour was found. From hence it was 
posed, and on probable .grounds, that this was the b 
Lord f«ov*el, who, after escaping from the battle of 
UH^k refuge in this place, and from <;ome cauie, n* 
to be accouuted for» Yra& Uii U> ^i\a^ va his conceal 
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* The prosperous situation of Henry's domestic 
affairs now afforded him leisure to observe the 
lituation of the neighbouring kingdoms. The 
throne of Scotland was filled oy James the third, 
a prince of little industry and narrow genius. 
Spain, by the union of Castile and Arragon, in 
the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, and by 
the* conquest of Granada from the Moors, began 
to malce a great figure in the transactions of 
Europe. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
attained a mighty increase of power and great- 
ness; most ofthe great fiefs, Normandy, Cham- 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, 
and Burgundy, had been united to the crown ; 
and .during the minority of Charles the eightli, 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, who, as his sister, had 
obtained the regency, formed the project of 
acquiring Brittany, the last independent fief of 
the monarchy. The reigning duke was of slen- 
der cajxicity ; and by abandoning himself to the 
counsels of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, 
had disgusted his nobles. They had seized the 
obnoxious minister, and had put him to death ; 
and their apprehensions of the resentment of their 
prince induced them to invite the court of France 
to an invasion of their country. 

The French presently overrun Brittany ; and 
the duke himself was obliged to seek shelter in 
Nantz. He in vain invoked the assistance of 
England, and reminded Henry of the protection 
he had granted him in his distress. That mo- 
narch was not ignorant what an important ac- 
tjujsltion Brittany would be to ¥Taxvce%V^x.V<£: 
WHS averse to the expence at\d Vvax^cc^ Cil ^^-^^ 
^nd he fluttered hlmsislf Rnmc^ wxv^ox^^c^^ ^"^'^ 
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would arise, and break the desi^s of the la^ 
Beaujeu. But while he rested in this expec- 
tation, he received the unwelcome xntelligeuce 
that the Bretons had been defeated in a decisive 
action; and that the duke of Orleans, and manf 
other persons of high rank, were knade prisoner&i 

The death of the duke, which followed sooa 
after, threw affairs into still greater confnsion; 
and Henry now seemed determined to act wtk 
vigour. An insurrection which had been ex- 
cited in the north on account of some new t<iXf 
had been easily quelled by the earl of Surry, 
whom the king had restored to liberty and hai 
taken into favour; and no lon^r. alarmed by 
domestic enemies, he dispatched lord Broke wilk 
six thousand men to the defence of Brittany: 
but tliough the English and the Bretons were 
for some time masters of the field, affairs were 
in such confusion, that the general reimbarkeJ 
his troops for England. 

Meanwhile, Anne dutchess of Brittany, 
pressed on every side, had consented to espouse 
Maximilian king of the Romans, and the cere- 
mony was performed by proxy. Yet this did 
not prevent the lady of Beaujeu from enta- 
taining the prospect of obtaining her hand for 
Charles the eiglith : and though the affecli(ffl$ 
of Anne were fixed on Maximilian, and she was 
strongly prejudiced against Charles, as the author 
of all die calamities which had befallen her 
family, such was the distress to which she was 
reduced, that she was compelled to submit, and 
was married at Langay, in Touraine, to the 
king of France. 

The rage of M?v.TiLvm\U^vxv at this event was 
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Tented in the most indecent expressions; and 
Henry had never mope reason to reproach him- 
self with misconduct. He immediately declared 
Iiis resolution to invade France ; and under that 
pretence he issued a commission for levying a 
JBenevolence on his people ; a species of taxation 
which had been justly abolished, but which we 
have seen virtually revived in more modem 
times.uncler a less plausible name. Archbishop 
Morton, the chancellor, instructed the com- 
missioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be comprehended: if the persons ap- 
plied to, lived frugally, they were told that their 
parsimony niust necessarily have enriched them ; 
if theb method of living was splendid and hos- 
pitable, they were concluded to be opu- * -p) 
lent on account ot their expcnces. This ligij^* 
device was by some called chancellor 
Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 

Both the parliament and nobles became the 
ready tools of the king on this occasion. The 
former granted him two fifteenths; the latter 
collected their vassals to attend him. On the 
6th of October, the king arrived at Calais with 
an army of twenty-five tliousand foot and six- 
teen hundred horse, and laid siege to Bulloigne ; 
but it was soon apparent that he had no serious 
intention of pushing on the war to such extremi- 
ties as he pretended, and a negotiation was soon 
opened between him and Charles. The latter, 
anxious to secure Briitany, and eager to invade 
ItiJy, consented to pay Henry seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand crowns, and stimulated 
^ /e/irJ^' pension to him und \"\\s Wws csl v^vi^>^^- 
/ive tlioui>and crowns. T\\\\s \\\^ Vx^^^-^^h* ^^ 
marked bv hiy, hi<^t(^r\Ar\. rn-AiVe Xi^o'^wvv^^'^^. 
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subjects for the war, And upon his enemies for 
the peace. 

Circumstances now seemed to leave Henry 
in possession of durable tranquillity ; but his in- 
veterate enemies soon raised him an adversarfi 
who long kept him in disquietude. Tlie dut- 
chess of Burgundy, full of resentment for the 
depression ot her family, had propagated a r^ 
port that her nephew, Richard Plantageuet^ 
duke of York, had escaped from the t6wer, 
and was still alive ; and she had been looking 
out for some young man proper to repredent 
that prince. 

Warbeck, a renegado Jew of Toumay, who 
had visited London in the reign of Edward IV. 
having had opportunities of being known to 
the king, and obtaining his favour, ne prevailed 
with that prince, whose manners were veiy 
aflfable, to stand godfather to a son, bom in this 
country, to whomhegave the nameof Peter, cor* 
rupted, after the Flemish manner, into Peter- 
kin or Perkin. It .was by some believed that 
Edward, among his amorous adventures, had 
a secret commerce with Warbeck's wife, ani 
people thence accounted for that resemblaucCi 
which was afterwards remarked between young 
Perkin and that monarch. Some years after 
the birth, of this child, Warbeck returned to 
Toumay, whence, Perkin his son, by different 
accidents, was carried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortune became thereby unknowOf 
or difficult to be traced. The variety of his 
adventures had happily favoured the natural 
versatility and sagacity of his genius; and hit 
seemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any 
pstrt. or assume any coawicXet. Vxi^^Qa&Vi^ hi 

\a3i 
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in represented to the dutchess of Bur- 
who, struck with tHe concurrence of so 
ircumstances suited to her purpose, de- 
I be made acquainted with him. She 
lim to exceed her most sanguine cxpcc- 

so comely did he appear in his person, 
eful in his air, so courtly in his address, 
of docility and good sense in bis be- 

and conversation. The lessons neccs- 
be taught him, in order to his perso- 
iie duke of York, were soon learned by 

of such quick apprehension; but as the 
«emed not then favourable for his enter- 
largaret, in order the better to conceal 
It him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
tugal, where he remained a year, in per- 
recy. ^ 

war wliich waHhen ready to break out 
I France and England, seemed to afford 
r opportunity for launching this impostor, 
sland, which still retained its attach- 
the house of York, was chosen as the 

place for his first appearance. He 
at Corke, and immediately assuming the 
)f Richard Plantagenet, drew to him 
18 among that credulous people. He 
etters to the earls of Desmond and KiU 
iviting them to join bis party; and dis- 
cvery where the stranpe intelligence of 
pe from the cruelty of nis uncle Richard ; 
len, fond of every thing new and wonder- 
^an to make him the general subject of 
scourse, and even the object of their re- 

Qcws soon reached France ; and. Charles, 
?d by the solicviaxions ol ^^ ^>axsSaR.v^^ 
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Burgundy, sent Perkin an invitation to repair to* 
him at Paris. He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York, settled 
on him a' handsome pension, assigned him mag- 
nificent lodgings, said gave him a guard for his 
person. Thq French courtiers readily embraced 
a fiction, which their sovereign thought it his in- 
terest to adopt ; and Perkin, both by his deport- 
ment and personal qualities, was well qualified 
to support the prepossession which was spread 
abroad of his royal pedigree. From France, the 
admiration and credulity diffused themselves 
into England:' sir Geotge Nevil, sir John 
Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, 
came to Paris, in order to offer their services to 
the supposed duke of York, and to share his for- 
tunes ; and the impostor, having now the appear- 
ance of a court attending him, began to fancy 
himself the character he assumed. 

When peace was' concluded between France 
and England, Charles consented to dismiss Per- 
kin, who found refuge with the dutchess of Bur- 
gundy. That princess affected to put on the 
appearance of disgust, and it was not till after 
a long and severe scrutiny, that she pretended to 
burst out into joy and admiration, and embraced 
Perkin as the true image of Edward, and the 
sole heir of the Plantagenets. Numbers of the 
Enelfj h favoured the imposture, among the rest 
sir Robert Clifford and sir William Stanley. 

The king, informed of these particulars, pro- 
ceeded deliberately, though steadily, in cotmter* 
working the projects of his enemies. His first 
object was to ascertain the death of the real duke 
of York, and to con^rm xiv^ o^m\oTLti\^t had al- 
n^js prevailed with teg;a.Tdx.o xiwax ^i«asXT^»^x 
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Rre persons had been employed by Richard, in 
tbe murder of his nephews, or could give evi- 
dence with regard to it ; but as only two of them 
vrere now alive, and as the bodies were supposed 
to have been removed by Richard's orders, from 
the place where they were first interred, and 
could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 
power to establish the fact beyond all doubt 
and controversy. 

He was, however, more successful in detect- 
ing who this wonderful person was, who thus 
advanced pretensions to his crown. He engaged 
Clifibrd, who had been admitted into tlie secret, 
by the hopes of rewards and pardon, to betray 
lus trust ; and such was the diligence of his spies, 
that in the issue the whole plan of the conspiracy 
was clearly laid before him, with the pedigree, 
adventures, life, and conversation of the pre- 
tended duke of York ; and the latter pait of the 
story was immediately published for, the satis- 
faction of the nation. 

. Several of the conspirators were immediately 
arrested. Some of inferior note were rapidly 
arraigned, convicted, and executed ; but more 
solemnity was necessary in the proceeding against 
sir William Stanley, one of the most opulent 
subjects in the kingdom. After six weeks de- 
lay, which was interposed, in order to shew that 
tbe king was restrained by doubts and scruples, 
the prisoner was brought to his trial, condemned, 
and presently after beheaded. Historians, how- 
ever, are not agreed as to the precise nature of 
the crime for which he suffered. 

The fate of Stanley struck the adherents of 
Perkin with the deepest dismay ; and the im- 
pcstor, Anding his pretensions vicivi >o^^wK«wf, 
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obsolete, resolved to attempt something which 
might revive the hopes and expectation of his 
partisans. Having collected a band of oatlavrs^ 
pirates, robbers, and necessitous persons of all 
nations, to the number of six hnndred men, be 
put to sea, with a resolution of making a descent 
in England. Information being brought hia 
that the king had made a progress to the nortb^ 
he cast anchor on the coast of Kent, and sent 
some of his retainers ashore, who invited the 
country to join him. The gentlemen of KtoC 
assembled some troops to oppose him ; but tbef 
purposed to do more essential service, than bf 
repelling the invasion : they carried the sem* 
blance of friendship to Perkin, and invited him 
to come himself ashore, in order to take die 
command over them. But the wary youth, ob- 
serving that they had more order and regularity 
in their movements, than could be supposed ifl 
new levied forces who had taken arms against 
established authority, refused to entrust* himself 
into their hands; and the Kentish troops, de- 
spairing of success in dicir stratagem, fell upon 
such of his retainers as were already landed | 
and killing some, took a hundred and fifty pri- 
soners, who were tried and condemned, andeze- 
cuted, by orders from the king. 
A j\ This year a parliament was" sum* 
14Q6 ' "'^^^^^ *^ England, and another in Ire- 
land. Among other proceedings favour- 
able tc the prerogative, the English pariiamenC 
passed an act, emp'^v/ering the Icing to levy, by 
course of law, all the sums which any persoa 
liad agreed to pay )y way of benevolence: t 
statute by wh\c\i x^'a.x 2LT\iv\.T^^ xwixJciadof taxi* i 
tion was indiTetdy axi\3cLWstt^«sA\MtoS>&^ ^ 
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• In Ireland, the king's authority appeared 
equally prevalent and uncontrolled. Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings, who had been sent over to that 
/country, with an intention of quelling the par- 
tisans of the house of York, and of reducing the 
natives to subjection, having summoned a par- 
liament at Dublin, he obtained the passing of 
that memorable statute, which still bears his 
name, a^id which, till lately, established the pa- 
ramount authority of the English government 
an Ireland. By this statute aO the former laws 
of England were made to be in force in Ireland ; 
and no bill could be introduced into the Irish 
parliament, unless it had previously received 
the sanction of the council of England. * 

After the retreat of Perkin from the coast of 
Kent, he sought shelter in Ireland ; but tired of 
the wandering life he was compelled to lead in 
that country, ne passed over to Scotland, where 
he was well received by James the fourth, and 
obtained in marriage the ladv Catharine Gor- 
don, daughter of the earl of Huntley. The 
jealousy which subsisted between the courts of 
£ngland and Scotland, induced, the latter to 
arm in his behalf ; but James was soon convinced 
that the English would never, receive a prince 
from neighbours whom they hated ; and per- 
ceived that Perkin's pretensions were become 
itale* even in the eyes of the populace. 

Tq repel the Scots, parliament had granted 
to Henry a subsidy of one hundred and twenty 



• Bf the act of union, these Teg>i\*.^oia'^\v\Ocv ns^\^V«^'v 
the object of jealovay and coAtj«niM(a^«G(\is^V^vi^ \«Ak«-^ 
>lMfo/cte. 
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thousand pounds, with two fifteenths, wlidi 
heavy imposition excited considerable ilUTn& 
particularly in Cornwall. The people of that 
county were farther instigated to resistance bf 
one Michael Joseph, a farmer at Bodmin, wh(H 
by thrusting himself forward on every occasidt^ 
and being loudest in every complaint against the 
government, had acquired an authority among 
his townsmen. Thomas Fiammoc too, a law- 
yer, who had become the oracle of the neigh- 
bourhood, encouraged the sedition, by inform* 
ing them that the tax, though imposed by pit* 
liainent, was entirely illegal ; that the northen 
nobility were bound by their tenures to defend 
the nation against the Scots ; and that the Cor- 
nish must deliver to the king a petition, seconded 
by such a force as would give it authority. 

Encouraged by these speeches, the multitude 
flocked together, and armed themselves with 
axes, bills, bows, and such weapons as rustics 
are usually posses«5ed of; and chose Fiammoc 
and Joseph for their leaders. These soon con- 
ducted the Cornish through the county of De- 
von, and reached that of Somerset. At Taun- 
ton the rebals killed, in their fury, an officious 
and eager commissioner of the subsidy; and 
when they reached Wells, they were joined bf 
lord Audley, a nobleman popular in his depaxt- 
meni, but vain, ambitious, and restless inhil 
temper. Proud of the countenance given them 
l^y so considerable a personage, they continued 
their march, breathing destruction to the king's 
ministers and favourites, particularly to Mortoni 
now a cardinal, and sir Reginald Bray, ^o 
were deemed iVve mosx. ^cw^ V^^tcuments of hi* 
oppressions. NotmxhsX'wv^^.^^^iwivt\^.'^^^^^ 
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the administration, as they met with no resist- 
ance, they committed neither violence nor dis- 
order during their progress. 

Henry, to oppose the Scots, had already levied 
an army ; but though it was an usual saying with 
him, " that he desired but to see his rebels,'* it 
was not until he had selected all his forces that 
he marched to attack them. They had advanced 
to the very gates of London ; and were for- 
midable from their numbers and their valour ; 
but being ill disciplined, and ill armed, were not 
a match for the king's troops. After a short re- 
sistance, they were broke and put to flight on 
Blackheath. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jo- 
seph, their leaders, were taken and executed ; 
but Henry pitying the ignorance and simplicity 
of the multitude, dismissed them without punish* 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish king had laid siege 
to the castle of Norham in Northumberland ; 
but on the appearance of the earl of Surry, he 
abandoned the enterprise. A truce was after- 
wards concluded between the two crowns, and 
James perceiving that while Perkin remained in 
Scotland, he should never enjoy a solid peace 
with Henry, privately desired him to depart. 

For some time after quitting Scotland, Perkin 
concealed himself in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Ireland. Impatient, however, of this kind of 
life^ he held consultations with his followers, 
Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three broken trades- 
man ; and by thjcir advice he resolved to try the 
affections of the Cornish, whose mutinous dis- 
position, notwi thstandvng the Vm'gJ ^\^\icc^ > ^^ 
subsisted. No sooner did Yie QL.^^wct ^x^^^'^?^:*?^- 
thuk the populace, to the iwimV^ex cR. \^^^«^ ^^"^ 
VOL. I. Ha" ^*' 
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his undertaking. 

When Henry was informed th 
landed in England, he expressed g 
being so near, and prepared hin 
crity to atuck him. The courtierj 
their activity on this occasion wou 
acceptable service which theycoi 
king, displayed equal zeal for the € 
forwarded his preparations. Th 
beney suid Broke, with sir Rice ap 
tened forward with a small body oi 
relief of Kxeter. The earl of De 
the most considerable gentlemen < 
of that name, took arms of their 
and marched to join the king's g< 
duke of Buckingham put himself s 
a troop, consisting of young nobilit 
' who served as volunteers ; and the 
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eyy and found that it was not yet exhausted in 
fcheir behalf*. Except a few persons of desperate 
fortunes who were executed, and some others 
who were severely fined, all the rest were dismissed 
with impunity. Lady Catharine Gordon, wife 
to Perkin, fell into the hands of the victor, and 
wus treated with a generosity which does him 
honour. He placed her in a reputable station 
about the queen, and assigned her a pension^ 
which she enjoyed for her life. 

Perkin, being persuaded to quit his a r\ 
sanctuary, on a promise of pardon, was , /gg ' 
conducted in a kind of mock triumph to 
LiOndon. His confession of his life and adven- 
tures was published ; but though his life was 
granted him, lie was still detained in custody, 
and keepers were appointed to ^uard him. Im- 
patient of confinement, he broke from his keep- 
ers, and flying to the sanctuary of Shyne, put 
himself into the hands of the prior of that mo- 
nastery, who obtained the king's pardon for his 
proteg6. But in order to reduce him to still 
greater contempt, he was set in the stocks at 
Westminster and Cheapsrde, and obliged in both 
places to read aloud to the people, the confes- 
sion which had formerly been published in his 
name. He was then confined to the tower, 
where his habits of restless intrigue and enter- 
prise followed him. He insinuated himself into 
the intimacy of four servants of sir John Digby, 
lieutenant of the tower ; and, by their means, 
opened a correspondence with the earl of War- 
wick, who was confined in the same prison. This 
unfortunate prince, who had from his earliest 
youth been shut up from the commerce of men, 
and who was ignorant even of xii<& mi^^x.^^^^'n^^^ 
H h2 ^S&»wx 
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affairs of lifcy had fallen into a fatuity, which 
made him susceptible of any impression. The 
natural love of liberty, engaged him to embrace 
a project for his escape* by the murder of the 
lieutenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the 
whole enterprise. The conspiracy, however, 
escaped not the king's vigilance ; and Perkin, by 
this new attempt, having rendered himself to- 
tally unworthy of mercy, was arraigned, con- 
demned, and soon after hanged at Tyburn, 
acknowledging his imposture to the last. 

It happened about that v^ry time, that one 
Wilford, a cordwainer's son, encouraged by tjie 
easy credit given to other impostors, had under- 
taken to personate the earl of Warwick ; and a 
priest had even ventured from the pulpit to re- 
commend his cause to the people. This incident 
served Henry as a pretence for his severity to- 
wards that prince. He was brought to trial, 
and accused of forming designs to disturb the 
government, and raise an insurrection among the 
people. Warwick confessed the indictment, was 
condemned, and sentence was executed upon 
him. 

This act of tyranny was the capital blemish of 
Henry's reign ; and though he endeavoured to al- 
leviate tlie odium, by sharing it with his ally, Fer- 
dinand of *Arragon, who, he said, scrupled to give 
his daughter Catharine in marriage to Arthur, 
while any male descendant of the house of Vork 
remained ; this only increased the indignation of 
every generous heart, at seeing an innocent prince 
sacrificed to the jealous politics of two subtle ty« 
rants. 

There was a lemairkable similarity of cha- 
racter between these two iaattaxOc^\>i^\5xHrcce. 
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full of craft, intrigue, and design ; and though 
a resemblance of this nature be a slender founda* 
tion for confidence and amity, such was the situa« 
tion of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jealousy 
ever arose between them. A marriage, whicn 
had been projected and negotiated during the 
course o£ seven years, between Arthur prince of 
Wales, and the infanta Catharine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, now took place % 
but proved in the issue unprosperous. The' 
young prince a few month afteis sickened and 
died, much regretted by the nation ; when Hen- 
ry, desirous to continue his alliance with Spain^ 
and also unwilling to upstore Catharine's dowry, 
which was twohundred thousand ducats, obliged 
his second son, Henry, whom he created prince 
of Wales, .to be contracted to the mfanta, by 
virtue of a dispensation from the pope 

This marriage, in the event, produced the 
most important consequences, and the same year 
another of still greater moment Was celebrated, 
between Margaret, the king's eldest danehter, 
with James, king of Scotland. By this alliance, 
which had been negotiated durin?> three years, 
Henry hoped to remove all source of discord 
with the neighbouring kingdom. His courtiers, 
however, were not such good politicians as their 
master. When some objected, that in conse- 
quence of this marriage, England might fall 
under the dominion of Scotland, ftenry replied, 
" No : Scotland, in that event, will only become 
an accession to England.'* Amidst thefe pros- 
perous incidents, the queen died ivi cKlld-hed \ 
and the infant did not loTvp; s\iW\N^\v^'t» ^'^T^^ 
princess was deservedly the fe^wmX.^ c?l^^:^^' 
hh3 
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tjon ; but never seems to have won the aflfec< 
tions of her husband. 

A -TV Uncontrolled by apprehension or op- 
1 303 * position of any kind, Henry now gave 
scope to his ruling propensity, and his 
avarice broke through all restraints. He bad 
found two ministers, Empsom and I>udley, per- 
fectly qualified to second his rapacious and ty- 
rannical inclinations. These instruments of 
oppression were both lawyers ; the first of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of unrelenting tem- 
per ; the second better bom, better educated, 
and better bred» but equally unjust, severe, and 
inflexible. By their knowledge in law, these 
men were qualified to pervert me forms of jus- 
tice to the oppression of the innocent ; and the 
formidable authority of the king supported-them 
in all their iniquities. 

In vain did the people look to protection from 
the parliament : that assembly was so overawed, 
that during the greatest rage of Henry's oppres- 
sions, the commons chose Dudley their speaker, 
and granted the king what subsidies he de- 
manded ; and such were the arts of accumulation 
of that monarch, that he is said at one time to 
have possessed the sum of 1,800,000 1. a treasure 
almost incredible, if we consider the scarcity of 
specie in those times. 

One enemy alone seemed to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the king. Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward 
the fourth, actuated by a restless disposition, had 
fled into Flanders, and thence attempted to ex- 
cite new commotions in England ; and while 
Henry was indefat\g?L\A!& va^N^ ^a^S&^^tg seize 
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him, a violent tempest obliged the archduke 
Philip, who had just succeeded to the crown of 
Castile, and was passing into Spain, to seek shel- 
ter in the harbour of Weymouth. Fatigue and 
sickness induced him to land ; and the king re- 
ceived his guest at Windsor with all possible 
magnificence. He neglected not, however, the 
opportunity to complam of the reception which 
Suffolk had found in his dominions. ** I really 
tliought," replied ihe king of Castile, " that your 
greatness and felicity had set you far above ap- 
prehensions from any person of so little conse- 
quence : but, to give you satisfaction, I shall 
banish him my state." " I expect that you will 
carry your complaisance farther," said the king ; 
«* 1 desire to nave Suffolk put into my hands, 
where alone I can depend upon his submission* 
and obedience." «* That measure," said Philip, 
** will reflect dishonour upon you as well as 
myself. You will be thought to have treated 
me as a prisoner." " Then the matter is at an 
end," replied the king, " for I will take that 
dishonour upon me ; and so your honour is 
saved." The king of Castile found himself under 
the necessity of complying ; but he first exacted 
Henry's promise, that he would spare Suffolk's 
life. 

The king survived this transaction little more 
than two years. The decline of his health in- 
duced him to turn his thoughts towards that fu- 
titre existence, which the iniquities and severities 
of his reign rendered a very dismal prospect to 
him. To allay the terrors under which he la- 
boured, be endeavoured, Vsf ivsxr^'^v^%'^>5SNs»^ 
and /bunding rtiigious hou^^ \o T£^^^^R. 'axss^^ 
ncnt for bis crimes, aud to ^oxdaaa^i'^^'^^^ 
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crifice of part of his ill-gotten treasnresy a re- 
conciliation with his oBFend^d Maker. Remorse 
even seized him^ at interrals^ for the abuse of 
his authority by Empson and Dudley ; but not 
sufficiently to make him stop the rapacious hand* 
of those oppressors. Amidst the most scandalous 
exactions, which he either sanctioned or tde-- 
rated, Henry was surprised by the near approach 
of death, when, by a general clause in his will, 
he ordered that restitution shoiild be made to all 
. p. those whom he had injured. He died 
•^yj • of a consumption, at his favourite palace 
idi/tl. ^£. Richmond, after a reign of twenty- 
^ree years and eight months^ , and in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 

The reign of Henry, on the whole, was for- 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable 
abroad. He loved peace without fearing war, 
and this acquired the regard and consideration 
of foreign princes. His capacity was excellent, 
though somfcwhat contracted by the narrowness 
of his heart: avarice was his rulii^ passion;' 
and he gratified it at the expence of every ho- 
nourable principle, which should bihd even the* 
lowest ranks of men. 

There scarcely passed any session during tlus- 
reign, without some statute against engaging 
retainers, a practice by which they were enlisted 
under some great lord, and were kept in readi- • 
ness to assist him in all his violences. There is 
a story of Henry's severity against this abused 
and it seems to merit praise, though it favoured 
his avarice and rapacity. The earl of Oxford, 
his favourite general, having sglendidly enter- 
tained him at his cast\e SLt^^wvYtv^Tcv^N-j^sde- 
sirous of making a paxadaot Vw.-i t^^-^K^^^^^^^ 
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: the departure of his royal guejit ; and ordered 

11 his retainers, with their liveries and badges, 

> be drawn up in two lines, that their appear* 

nee might be the more gsdlant and splendid. 

My lord," said the king, " I have heard much 

f your hospitality ; but the truth far exceeds 

de report. These handsome gentlemen and 

eomen, whom I see on both sides of me, are 

lO doubt your menial servants," The earl 

miled, and confessed that his fortune was too 

larrow for such magnificence. " They are most 

»f them," subjoined he, " my retainers, who 

ire come to do me service at this time, when 

liey know I am honoured with your majesty'^ 

presence." The king started a little, and said, 

* By my faith, my Kwd, I thank you for your 

good cheer, but I must not allow my laws to be 

broken in my sight. My attorney must speak 

with you." Oxford is said to have paid no less 

than fifteen thousand marks, as a composition 

for his offence. 

But the most important law in Its conse« 

?uences, which was enacted during the reign of 
ienry, was that by which the nobility and gen- 
try acquired a power of breaking the ancient en- 
tails, and of alienating, their estates. By means 
of this law, joined to the-bftginning luxury and 
refinement of the age, the ^reat fortunes of the 
barons were gradually dissipated, and the pro- 
perty of the commons increased in England. It 
IS probable that Henry foresaw and intended 
this consequence ; because the constant scheme 
of his policy consisted in depressing the gteat, 
and ejcalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of 
new families, in hopes they would be more ob- 
sequious. 
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It was during this reign, that Colmnbos dts- ^ 
covered America. That great man, after nu- 
xnerous repulses from the courts of Portugal and 
Spain, sent his brother Bartholomew to London, 
in order to explain his project to Henry, and 
crave his patronage. The king invited him 
over to England ; but his brother being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyage, and Co- 
lumbus, meanwhile, having obtained the coun- 
tenance of Isabella, was supplied with a small 
fleet, and happily executed his enterprise. Henry, 
not discouraged by this disappointment, fitted 
out Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, settled at Bris- 
tol, and sent him westward, in 1498, in search 
of new countries. Cabot discovered the main 
land of America, towards the sixtiedi degree of 
northern latitude, as well as Newfoundland, and 
otlier countries ; but returned to England with- 
out making any conquest or settlement. Elliot, 
and other merchants in Bristol, made a like at- 
tempt in 1502. The king expended fourteen 
thousand pounds in building one ship, called the 
** Great Harry ;" which was, properly speaking, 
the first ship in the English navy. Before this 
period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no other expedient than hiring or pressing mer- 
chants vessels. 

But though this improvement of navigation, 
and the discovery of both the Indies, will for 
ever render the age of Henry memorable } other 
important events take their rise near the same 
periods In 1453, Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks ; and the Greeks, among whom some 
remains of learning were still preserved, -being 
licattered by xhes^ b2Ltb^.Tians, took shelter hx 
Italy f and impoited>xo^<^^«t ^V^^^vt ^d^xs^on^ 
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le langnap^t a tincture of their sdence, and of 
heir refined taste in poetry and eloquence. 
!Lbout the same time, the purity of the Latin 
ongue was revived, and the art ot printing, thea 
recently invented, extremely facilitated the pro- 
gress of all these improvements. The whole art 
if war too, was changed by the introduction of 
runpowder and artillery ; and mighty innova- 
uons were soon after made in religion, such as 
not only affected those states that embraced them» 
Sut even those that adhered to the ancient faith 
and worship. Thus a general revolution was 
produced in human affairs, about this period ; 
and men gradually entered on that career of 
commerce, arts, government, and police, in 
which, with some pauses and exceptions, they 
have ever since been persevering. 



CHAP. X. 
The Reign of Henry VIII. 

THE accession of Henry the eighth ^ jy 
spread universal joy %nd satisfac- iW)q* 
tion. Instead of a monarch, jealous, 
severe, and avaricious, a young and gniceful 
prince of eighteen, had succeeded to the tlirone, 
who, even in the ejes of men of sense, gave 
promising hopes of his future conduct, much 
more in those of the people, always inchanted 
with novelty, and royal dignity. Hitherto, he 
had been occupied entirely in the pursuits of 
literature and manly exercises ; and the profi- 
ciency which he made iu c^ich, ^v^^ \\a V^.\. 
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prognostic of his parts and capacity* Even the 
vices of vehemence,, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was subject, smd which afterwards de- 
generated into tyranny, were considered only as 
faults incident to unguarded youth, which would 
be corrected by time. And as the contending 
titles of York and Lancaster were now at last 
fully united in his person, men justly expected 
from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that im- 
partiality of administration which had long been 
unknown in England. 

These favourable prepossessions were encou- 
raged by the early measures which Henry em- 
braced; his council was composed of men who 
haid been accustomed to business, but who were 
the least unpopular. The earl of Surry, and 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, were the chief com- 
petitors for his favour. The former, with the 
address of a courtier, promoted that taste for 
pleasure and magnificence which now began 
to prevail. The vast treasures amassed by the 
late king were gradually dissipated in the giddy 
expcnces of Henry; or if he intermitted the 
course of his festivity, he chiefly employed him- 
self in an application to music and literature, 
which were his favourite pursuits, and which 
were well adtipted to his genius. And though 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into 2 
study of the barren controversies of the schools, 
which were then fashionable, he still discovered ^ 
a capacity fitted for more useful and elegant 
acquirements. 

The execution of Empson and Dudley was 
rather a sacrifice to public opinion than to jus- 
tice ; yet while Henry punished the instrumcms J 
q{ past tyranny » Vve i^ixA ^\\c!tv ^^^'e:t^Tii:<& to for* 
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filer engagements, as to celebrate his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, though her former 
marriage with his brother was urged by the pri- 
mate as an important objection. 

It was at this period, when the situation of 
the different monarchies of Europe promised, by 
balancing each other, a long tranquillity, that 
the flames of war were kindled by Julius II. an 
ambitious and enterprising pontiff, who deter- 
mining to expel all principles from Italy, 
chiefly with a view to Lewis of France, drew 
over Ferdinand to his party ; and solicited the 
favour of England by sending Henry a sacred 
rose, perfumed with mu§k, and anointed with 
schism. He likewise gave him hopes that the 
title of mcst Christian King, which had hitherto 
■ been annexed to the crown of France, should 
be annexed to that of England; and Henry, 
allured by this expectation, and impatient to 
distinguish himself in arms, joined the alliance, 
which the pope, in conjunction with Spain and 
Venice, had formed against tlie French mo- 
narch. 

Instead of invading France, however, by tlie 
way of Calais, Henry was prevailed on by Fer- 
dinand to send forces under the marquis of Dor- 
set, to Fontarabia, whence it was insinuated that 
he could easily make conquest of Guiennc, a 
province in which it was imagined the English 
had still some adherents. But he discovered 
too late the artifice of Ferdinand, who, ^ jy 
instead of seconding the English in their j r ^ 3 ' 
enterprises on Guienne, was only anx- 
ious to secure to himself the small ku\<2:<ic\TO. qv£ 
Navarre, In this design 'DoicseXT^^N^'^^^^'^ "^^"^^ 
€ur; and soon after re\m\>;xtV^<i V\s "^^^^^X^ 
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England, where he appeased his sorereign hj 
disclosing to him the perfidious conduct of his 
ally. 

The war which England now viraged against 
France, though it brought no advantage to the 
former kingdom, was of great prejudice to the 
latter ; and obliged Lewis, for the defence of 
his own dominions, to abandon his conquests in 
Italy. The extreme joy of Julius on this event 
proved fatal to his life; and he was succeeded 
by Leo X. one of the most illustrious princes 
that ever wore the tiara. He was beneficent, 
generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and 
the friend of every virtue. He had a soul no I 
less capable of forming great designs than his 
predecessor, but was more gentle, pliant, and 
artful in employing means for their execution. 
By the negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maii- 
milian was detached from the French interest ; 
and Henry, notwithstanding his disappointments 
in the former campaign, was still encouraged to 
prosecute his warlike measures against Lewis. 

To forward his enterprises, parliament had * 
granted a poll tax, which was levied in pro- 
portion to the station and riches of the person. 
A duke paid ten marks, an earl five pounds, i 
baron four poilnds, a knight four marks ; and 
every man valued at eight hundred pounds it 
goods, four marks. An imposition was also 
grantedof two fifteenths and four tenths. By these 
supplies, joined tothetreasure whichhad been left 
by his father, and which was not yet entirely 
dissipated, he was enabled to levy a great arroyi 
and render himself formidable to his enemy. 

In order to preveivt all disturbances from 
^tfOtland, while lfleiir^*s wia^ ^i^s^c^ V^ em- 
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ployed on the continent, Dr. West, dean of 
Windsor, was dispatched on an embassy to 
James, the king's brother-in-law; and instruo 
tions were given him to accommodate all dif- 
fisrences between the kingdoms, as well as to 
60und the intentions of the court of Scotland. 
Borne complaints had already been made on 
both sides. One Barton, a Scotchman, having 
jBuffered injuries from the Portuguese, for which 
he could obtain no redress, had procured letters 
of marque against that nation ; but he had no 
sooner put to sea, than he was guilty of the 
grossest abuses, and committed many depreda- 
tions upon the English* Lord Howard, and 
sir Edward Howard, admirals, sons of the earl 
of Surry, sailing out against him, fought him in 
SL desperate action, where the pirate was killed ; 
and they brought his ships into the Thames. 
As Henry refused all satisfaction for this act of 
justice, some of the borderers> who wanted but 
a pretence for depredations, entered England 
under the command of lord Hume, warden of 
the marches, and laid waste the frontiers. Not- 
withstanding these mutual grounds of dissatisfac- 
tion, matters might easily have been accommo- 
dated, had it not been for Henry's intended in- 
vasion of France, which roused the jealousy of 
the Scottish nation. The ancient league, which 
subsisted between France and Scotland, was 
conceived to be the strongest band of connexion 5 
and James was farther mticed to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen 
of France, whose knight he had ever in all 
tournaments professed liimsie1f.» «xvd viba ^^xtsv 
moned him, according to t\i^ \dft?c^ ol \c>r»:i?^^^ 
jpaUmtrv, prevalent in t\vat ^^e» \ft xaSi^fe^^^"^^^ 
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in her defence, and prove himself her true and 
valorous champion. The remonstrances of his 
consort, and of his wisest counsellors, were in 
Tain opposed to the martial ardour of this prince. 
He first sent a squadron of ships to the assist- 
ance of France; the only fleet which Scotland 
seems ever to have possessed ; and, though he 
still made professions of maintaining* a neu- 
trality, the English ambassador easily foresaw, 
and gave warning of the danger to his master. 

Henry, ardent for military fame, was little 
discouraged by this appearance of a diversion 
from the north ; and he had now got a minister 
who flattered him in every scheme to which his 
impetuous temper inclined. Thomas Wolsey, 
dean of Lincoln, and almoner to the king, sur- 
passed in favour all his ministers, and was fast 
advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, 
which he afterwards attained. This man was 
son of a butcher at Ipswich ; but having ob- 
tained a learned education, and being endowed 
with an excellent capacity, he was admitted into 
the marquis of Dorset's family as tutor to that 
nobleman's children, and soon gained the friend- 
ship and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and 
being employed by that monarch in some secret 
negotiations, acquitted himself with so much 
address, that he was universally considered as 
a rising mar^at court. The death of the king, 
however, for a while retarded his advancement ; 
and he might have been forgotten, had not Fox 
bishop of Winchester past his eye upon him, as 
one who might be serviceable to him in his pre- 
sent situation. T\\\s i^Tel-aLXa^ observing that 
the earl of Surry \i^d voxsiJiii ^Oii^^^^,\vvKi Vs^ 
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fcrour, resolve! to introduce Wolsey to the 
young prince's familiarity, and hoped that he 
might rival Suxry in his insinuating arts, and 
yet be contented to ^ict in the cabinet a part . 
subordinate to his patron and promoter. In a 
little time, however, Wolsey gained so much on 
the king, that he supplanted both Surry in his 
favour and Fox in his trust and confidence. 
JBeing admitted to Henry's parties of pleasure, 
he took the lead in every jovial conversation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment 
which he found suitable to the age and incli- 
nation of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character 
of a clergyman, were any restraint upon him, 
or engaged him to check, by any useless severity, 
-the gaiety, in which Henry passed his careless 
hours. During the intervals of amusement, 
he introduced business, and insinuated those 
maxims of conduct which he was desirous his 
master should adopt. He insinuated to him, 
that, while he entrusted his affairs into the hands 
of his father's counsellors, he had the advantage 
indeed of employing men of wisdom and ex* 
perience, but men who owed not their promo- 
tion to his favour, and who scarcely thought 
themselves accountable to him for me exercise 
of their authority ; that while he thought proper 
to pass his time in those pleasures, to which his 
jige and royal fortune invited him, and in those 
studies, which would in time enable him to sway 
the sceptre with absolute authority, his best 
aystem of government, would be to entrust his 
authority mto the bands of some one person, 
yrho was the creature of his will, and who could 
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entertain no view but that of promoting his ser* 
vice. ^ 

In fact, Wolsey was only studious to recom* 
mend himself; and Henry finding? no one so ■ 
capable of executing this plan of administration 
as the person who proposed it, he soon advanced ■ 
his favourite, from being the companion of his 
pleasures, to be a member of his council ; and 
from being a member of his council, to be his I 
sole and absolute minister. By this rapid ad- F 
vanccment and uncontrolled authority, die cha* f 
racier and genius of Wolsey had full oppor- \ 
tunity to display itself. Insatiable in his acqui- , 
sitions, but still more magnificent in his ex- 
pcTice ; of extensive capacity, but still more 
unbounded enterprise ; ambitious of power, but 
still more desirous of glory ; insinuating, engag- 
ing, persuasive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, 
commanding ; haughty to his equals, but af- 
fable to his dependants : oppressive to the peo- 
ple, but liberal to his friends ; more generous 
than grateful ; less moved by injuries than by 
contempt ; he was framed to take the ascendant 
in every inierc(;urse with others, but exerted 
tills superiority of nature with such ostentation 
as exposed him to envy, and made every one 
willing to recall the original inferiority of his 
condition. 

Henry, finding Lewis had made great prepa- 
rations by sea, equipped a considerable fleet, 
and entrusted the command of it to the brave 
but rash sir Edward Howard, who with only 
two gallies atVacVcd, xv^aoc Bxe^t> six French 
calJies, secured b^ VAX\,t,x\<is. Wo^w-^^^ \t«t^<5i.^\. 
sitely fastened on xVvc \\%tvOci ^^rnxx-j^^ ^x^ 
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and leaped on board her, attended by a Spanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Englishmen. Mean- 
while, the cable which fastened his ship^to that 
.of the enemy being cut, the admiral was thus 
left in the hands of the French ; and as he still 
continued the combat with great gallantry, he 
was pushed overboard by their pikes ; and the 
fleet, discouraged by the loss of their commander, 
quitted their station. 

In the mean time, Hetiry, having levied a nu.* 
merous army, prepared to pass over to Calais, 
appointing the queen regent during his absence ; 
and to secure her administration from all dis;- 
turbance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, who had been attainted in the late 
reign, to be executed. In his expedition, he was 
accompanied by the duke of Buckingham, and 
many of the nobility : but of the allies, on whose 
assistance he relied, the Swiss alone performed 
their engagements, and invaded France. Maxir 
milian, instead of reinforcing the latter with 
eight thousand men, joined the English army 
with a few German and Flemish soldiers ; and 
observing the disposition of the English monarch 
to be more bent on glory than on interest, he in- 
listed himself into his service, and received an 
hundred crowns a-day as one of his subjects and 
captains, though, in fact, he directed the whole 
operations of the English army. 

Terouane, a town situated on the frontiers 
of Picardy, was reduced to the last extremity, 
when eight hundred horsemen, each of whom 
carried a sack of gusn^wder behind him, and 
two quarters of bacon, broke through the lines 
pf the besie|rer$^ ^l^'t^s^t^^ ^^^^ burden in thq 
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town, and forced their way back before the 
English were collected to surround them. 

But the English had, soon after, full revenge 
for the insult. Henry had received intelligence 
of the approach of the French horse, who had 
advanced t6 protect another incursioa of Fon- 
trailles ; and he ordered some troops to pass the 
Lis, in order to oppose him. The cavalry of 
France, though they consisted chiefly of gentle- 
men who had behaved with great gallantry in 
many desperate actions in Italy, were, on sight 
of the enemy, seized with so unaccountable a 
panic, tliat they immediately took to flight, and 
were pursued by the English. The duke of 
Longueville, who commanded the French, and 
many other officers of distinction, were made 
prisoners. This action, or rather rout, is com- 
monly called the « Battle of Spurs," because the 
French, that day, made more use of their spursf 
than of their swords or military weapons. 

Instead of pursuing his victory, the king re- 
turned to the jsiege of Terouane, which soon 
after was obliged to capitulate. He next, at the 
instance of Maximilian, invested Toumay, and 
that city also surrendered in a few days. The 
bishop of that see being lately dead, the king 
bestowed the administration of it on his favourite 
Wolsey, and put him in immediate possession 
of the revenues, which were considerable. Hear- 
ing of the retreat of the Swiss, and observing 
the season to, be far advanced, he now thought 
proper to return to England ; and carried the 
greater part of his army with him. Success had 
attended him in every enterprise ; and his youth- 
ful mind was mucYi eYaiXe^ \9'\\k thi& seeming 
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prosperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing 
the advantages of his situation with his progress, 
his expense with his acquisitions, were convinced 
•that this campaign was, in reality, both ruinous 
and inglorious to him. 

In the north, Henry's arms were even more 
successful: the king of Scotland with an army 
of fifty thousand men, after ravaging the fron- 
tiers of Northumberland, had encamped on some 
high ground, near the .hills of Cheviot, with 
twenty-six thousand disciplined troops. The earl 
of Surry advancing towards the invaders, by a 
feigned march towards.* Berwick, induced the 
Scottish army to descend from the hills to Flou- 
den field ; and, as an engagement was now be- 
come inevitable, both sides prepared for it with 
tranquillity and order. The English divided 
their army into two lines : lord Howard led the 
main body of the first line, sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, sir Marmaduke Constable the 
left. The earl of Surry himself commanded the 
main body of the second line, lord Dacres the 
right wing, sir Edward Stanley the left. The 
front of the Scots presented three divisions to 
the enemy : the middle was led by the king him- 
self ; the right by the earl of Huntly, assisted by 
lord Hume ; the left by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle. A fourth division, under the earl of 
Bothwel, made a body of reserve. A furious 
battle commenced, which was continued, till 
night separated the combatants. The victory 
seemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 
on each side were nearly equal ; but the morn- 
ing discovered where the adv<vxv\.'aL^'i Vji.-^ • "Wnr. 
JEnglish had lost only persow^ o^ ^tvvii^^<^^s. xN:*^^^ 
the nower of th^ Scouish xvo\>^\vj Vd.^ H,-^^^: 
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battle, and their king himself^ after the mosi 
diligent inquiry, couul no where be found. In 
searching the field, however^ the English met 
with a dead body which resembled him, and was 
arrayed in a similar habit ; and they pat it in i 
leaden coffin, and sent it to London. During 
some time, it was kept unburied ; because James 
died under sentence of exconununication, on ac* 
count of his confederacy with France, and his 
opposition to the holy see ; but upon Henry's 
application, who pretended that this prince had, 
in the instant before his death, discovered signs 
of repentance, absolution was given him, and . 
his body was interred. The Scots, however, still 
asserted that it was not James's body which was 
found in the field of battle, but that of one El- 
phinston, who had been arrayed in arms resem- 
bling their king's, in order to divide the atten^ 
tion of the English, and share the danger of his 
master. It was believed, that James had been 
seen crossing the Tweed at Kelso ; and some 
imagined that he had been killed by the vassals 
of lord Hume. But the populace long enter- 
tained the opinion that he was still alive, and 
having secretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holf 
Land, would return again, and take possession 
of the throne. 

The king of Scotland, and most of his chief 
nobles, being slain in the field of Flouden, an 
inviting opportunity was offered to Henry, of 
humblmg that kingdom in the dust : but he dis- 
covered on this occasion a mind truly great and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Mar- 
garet, who was created regent during the in- 
fancy of her sotv, ^i^^Wfed for peace, he readily 
accorded it*, aad coTn^?t^i\waXfc^^^\iskT^\fts& 
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londition of his sister and nephew. The earl of 
Surry, who had gained him so great a victory^ 
was restored to the title of duke of Norfolk^ 
which had been forfeited by his father, for en* 
gaging on the side of Richard the third ; and 
among other promotions, Wolsey, who was both 
his favourite and his minister) was created bishop ' 
€>f Lincoln. 

Peace with Scotland enabled Henry a t\ 
to direct his whole attention to the enter- 1 514,* 
prise against France ; but several inci- " 

dents opened his eyes to the rashness of the un- 
dertaking. The pope, unwilling to push the 
French to extremities, had taken off the sentence 
of excommunication. Ferdinand, flattered with 
the hope of obtaining the second daughter of the 
French king, with the dutchy of Milan in dowry, 
for one of his family, had not only agreed to 
a truce for a year, but engaged Maximilian in 
the treaty ; and Henry could not but be inspired 
with resentment towards those who had imposed 
pn his inexperience, and abused his too great 
facility. 

The duke of Longueville, who had been made 
prisoner at Guinegate, was ready to take advan- 
tage of this disposition. He represented, that 
as Lewis was a widower without male children^ 
no marriase could be more suitable to him, than 
that with Uie princess Mary^the sister of Henry. 
The kin? seemed to hearken to this discourse 
with willing ears. Longueville then informed 
his master of the probability which he discovered 
of bringing the matter to a happy conclusion ; 
and received full powers for negotiating the 
treaty. The articles were easily adjusted be- 
tween the saoaarGhs ^ aa4 iiuCA9idt Qt o^en ear 



mitjy they were engaged in a defehs 
in case either should be attacked. 

The espousals of Mary and L.ew 
after celebrated at Abbeville ; but tl 
seduced by the beauty of his young 
a course of pleasure, very unsuitable 
* j^ stitution, died three montl 

Jj ^ * marriage. He was succeed 
' cis, duke of Angouleme, ay 
and twenty, who had married the el 
ter of Lewis. When this happen 
Brandon, duke of SufiFolk, the most 
sonage of his time, and the most a< 
in all the exercises which were then 
befit the courtier and a soldier, was 
of France. He was such a favourite ^ 
that he once thought of marrying 
sister Mary, who now asked SuflFo 
he had the courage, without farthe: 
to espouse her? telling him, that - 
would more easily forgive him for n( 
consent, than for acting contrary tc 
Suffolk declined not so inviting an 
their nuptials were secretly celebrat 
Francis, who was pleased with thi; 
as it prevented Henry from forming 
ful alliance by means of his sister, in 
good offices in appeasing him ; anc 
sey, having entertained no jealousy 
was active in reconciling the king 
and brother-in-law. 

Wolsey's sudden elevation, and ! 

deportment, tended to disgust the n 

it rivetted him faster in Henry's conf 

Valued himself on the choice he had 

preferred him to the atcYibv^o^rv^^ 
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flbiNtltifiti fo unit* with k the sees of Durham 
id of Winchester ; while the pope, observing 
is influence over the king, created him a car- 
inaL His train consisted of eieht hundred 
jrvants, of whom many were knights and 
entlemen ; and whoever was distinguished by- 
ny art or science, paid court to the cardinal ; 
nd none paid court in vain. Literature, which 
vas then in its infancy, found in him a generous 
jatron ; and both by his public institutions and 
)rivate bounty, he gave encouragement to every 
)ranch of erudition. Not content, however, witn 
:his munificence, which gained him the appro- 
bation of the wise, he strove to dazzle the eyes of 
the populace, by the splendour of his equipage 
and furniture, the rich embroidery of his live- 
ries, and the costliness of his apparel. 

Warham, chancellor, and archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a man of a moderate temper, and averse 
to all disputes, chose rather to retire from pub- 
lic employment, than maintain an unequal contc-st 
with the haughty cardinal. Accordingly, he re- 
signed his office of chancellor ; and the great 
seal was immediately delivered to Wolsey. Jf 
this new accumulation of dignity increased his 
enemies, it also served to exalt his personal cha- 
racter, and prove the extent of his capacity. No 
chancellor ever discovered greater impartiality 
in his decisions, deeper penetration of judgment, 
or more enlarged knowledge of law and equity. 
The tranquillity of -domestic affairs rendered 
Henry more attentive to the state of Scotland. 
The late king of Scotland had Ifeft his widow 
regent, on the condition of her remaining un- 
married. Only a few months, however, had 
elapsed, before she espoused xJaa e.'^\V^^ i^css5^^\ 
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and, though a part of the nobility proposed elect- 
ing Angus to the regency, some of the most 
powerful of the Scottish chieftains insisted on 
raising to this dignity, the duke of Albauy, son 
to a brother of James the third, and first prince 
of the blood, which proposition was carried. 

During these tx:ansa(ctions, Francis the first 
had penetrated into Italy, and, gaining the bloody 
battle of Marignan, had conquered Milan. His 
success and glory excited the emulation of Hen- 
ry ; but the situation of the other powers of 
Europe was far from favourable to his views ; 
Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had often de- 
ceived him, was declining through age and id- 
firmities ; and a speedy period was looked for to 
the long and prosperous reign of that great mo- 
narch. Charles prince of Spain, sovereign of 
the Low Countries, desired nothing but peace 
with Francis, who had it so much in his power, 
if provoked, to obstruct his peaceable accession 
to that rich inheritance which was awaiting 
him. 

A Yi ^^ length, the death of Ferdinand the 
Ir'if:' Catholic devolved on his grandson 
Charles his extensive dominions ; and the 
more the latter advanced in power, the more 
Francis was sensible of the necessity of gaining 
Henry. He had hitherto slighted Wolsey ; but 
he now courted him with the most assiduous 
flattery ; and it was not long before he found the 
good effects of his policy. 

A treaty was soon concluded between Henry 

and Francis, flSr the cession of Toumay to the 

latter ; and in order to give this sacrifice a moro 

graceful appeaTaivce, vt vfa.s a^ceed that the daa* 

phin and priucew NUtf^Xioxia oS. >^«i*l \x&^\!&l^ 
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thould be betrothed, and that this city should be 
:onsidered as the dowry of the princess. Such 
kinds of agreement were then common among 
sovereigns, though it was very rare that the in- 
terests and views of the parties continued so 
steady as to render) the intended marriages ef- 
fectual. But as Henry had been at considerable 
cxpence, in building a citadel at TournayJ Fran- 
cis agreed to pay him six hundred thousand 
crowns, at twelve annual payments, and to put 
into his hands eight hostages, all of them men 
of quality, for the performance of the article : 
and lest the cardinal should think himself ne- 
glected in these stipulations, Francis promised 
him a yearly pension of twelve thousand livres, 
as an equivalent of the administration of the bi- 
shopric of Toumay. 

TJie title of legate, which was about this time 
conferred on Wolsey, brought with it a great 
accession of power and dignity. He erected a 
court, which he invested with a kind of inquisi- 
torial and censorial powers, even over the laity ; 
and directed it to inquire into all actions, which, 
thougii they escaped the law, might appear con- 
trary to good morals. The abuse of this court, 
however, at length reached the king's ears, and 
he expressed such displeasure to the cardinal, as 
made him ever after more cautious in his pro- 
ceedings. 

While Henry, indulging himself in a -pj 
pleasure and amusement, entrusted the i^ii* 
government of his kingdom to tbi^ impe- 
rious minister, an accident happened abroad, 
which excited his attention. Maximilian, the 
emperor, died ; a man vdio, of himself, was in- 
deed of little consequence *, but as KU <U^i\v Wk. 
It K *i N'^'5^'»^ 
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vacant the first station among christian princes 
it set the passions of men in agitation, and proved 
a kind of «ra in the general system of Europe. 
The kings of France aiad Spain immediately de- 
clared themselves candidates for the imperial 
crown, and employed every expedient of money 
or intrigue, which promised them success in so 
great a point of ambition, Henry also was en- 
couraged to advance his pretensions ; but soon 
found that he had commenced his canvass too 
late. 

Francis and Charles professed from the be- 
ginning to carry on this rivalship without en- 
mity ; but all men apprehended that this mode- 
ration would not be of long duratit n ; and when 
Charles prevailed, Francis could not help se- 
verely feeling his disappointment in so important 
a pretension. Both of them were princes en- 
dowed with talents and abilities ; brave, aspir- 
ing, active, warlike ; beloved by their servants 
and subjects, dreaded by their etiemies, and re- 
spected by all the world : Francis, open, frank, 
liberal, munificent, carrying these virtues to an 
excess which prejudiced his affairs : Charles, po- 
litical, close, artful, frugal ; better qualified to 
obtain success in wars and in negotiations, espe- 
cially the latter. The one the more amiable man ; 
the other the greater monarch. And as the per- 
sonal qualities of these princes thus counter- 
poised each other, so did the advantages and 
disadvantages of their dominions. Fortune alone, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, 
never reared up, of a sudden, so great a power 
as that which centered in the emperor Charles. 
He reaped the sMcces%\OTv of Castile, of Arragon, 
o£ Austria, of the '^etXieiVaxi^^ \>a&*Ys^^\\\fc^ the 
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ton quest of Naples, of Granada ; election en- 
titled him to the empire ; even the bounds of the 
globe seemed to be enlarged a little before his 
time, that he might possess the whole treasurct 
as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. 
But though the concurrence of all these advan- 
tages formed an empire, greater and more ex- 
tensive than any known in Europe since that of 
the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being 
close, compact, united, rich, populous, and in- 
terposed between the provinces of the emperor's 
dominions, was able to make a vigorous oppo- 
sition to his progress, and to maintain the con^ 
quest against him. 

It was Henry's felicity to be able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its situation, to 
hold the balance between those two powers. 
But he was heedless, inconsideraite, capricious, 
and impolitic. Francis, well acquainted with 
his character, had solicited an interview near 
Calais, in hopes of being able by familiar con- 
versation to gain upon his confidence. Tha 
proposal was seconded by Wolsey ; and, as 
Henry loved show and magnificence, he cheer** 
fully adjusted the preliminaries of the inter- 
view. 

But while Henry was preparing 'to * jy ' 
depart for Calais, he heard the emperor ^^^n ' 
was arrived at Dover. That great 
prince and politician, apprehensive of the meet^ 
ing between Francis and Henry, resolved .to 
make the latter an higher compliment, by payin^f 
him a visit in his own dominions. He here in* 
stilled into Wolsey the hope of attaining the 
papacy ; and in confidence of reaching thi« 
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dignity, the cardinal secretly devoted himself 
to the interests of Charles. 

The day of Charles's departure, Henry passed 
over to Calais, with his queen and court. The 
two monarchs met in a field within the Eng- 
lish pale, between Guisnes and Ardres ; and 
such was their profusion as procured to the 
place the name of the field of the Cloth of Golc- 
Henry proposed to make some amendments 
on the articles of their former alliance; and 

I he began to read the treaty, / Hc/tn/y Kins ; 

^ these were the first words; and he stopped a 
moment. He subjoined only the words if Eng' 
land, without adding Fianrc, the usual style of 
the English monarchs. Francis remarked this 
delicacy, and expressed by a smile his appro- 
bation of it. 

This compliment was soon repaid by Francis. 
That generous prince, shocked at the precautions 
which were observed, whenever he had an inter- 
view with the English monarch, in order to 
break oflF this tedious ceremonial, took with 
him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
rectly into Guisnes, The guards were sur- 
prised at the presence of the monarch, who 
called aloud to them, " You are all my pri- 
soners ; carry me to your master." Henry was 
equally astonished at the appearance of Francis; 
and taking him in his arms, " My brother," said 
he, " you have here played me the most agree- 
able trick in the world, and have showed me the 
full confidence I may place in you : I surrender 
myself your prisoner from this moment." He 
took from his neck a collar of pearls worth fif- 
Hen thousand atv^el^v ^ad. ^>a.UAa^ it about 
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Francis's, begged him to wear it for the sake of 
his prisoner. Francis agreed, but on condition 
that Henry should wear a bracelet, of which he 
made him a present, and which was double in 
value to the collar. The king went next day 
to Ardres, without guards or attendants; and 
confidence being now fully established between 
the monarchs, they employed the rest of the 
time entirely in tournaments and festivals. 

When Henry took leave of Francis, he paid 
a visit to the emperor and Mars^aret of Savoy at 
Gravelines, and the artful Charles completed the 
impression which he had begun to make on 
Henry and his favourite. He renewed assu- 
rances of assisting the latter in obtaining the 
papacy; and even put him in immediate pos- 
session of the revenues belonging to the sees of 
Badi^iia and Pkcentia. 

The violent personal emulation between the 
enip^or and the French king soc broke out in 
ho^jfiti^s. Henry, who pretended to be neutral, 
engai^d them to send their ambassadors to Ca- 
lais, ^here to negotiate a peace under the medi- 
ation c^ Wolsey and the pope's nuncio. The 
emperor was well apprised of the partiality of 
these -mediators; and his demands in the confe- 
rence were so unreasonable, as plainly proved 
him conscious of the advantage. On Francis's 
rejecting the terms proposed, the congress of 
Calais broke up, and Wolsey, soon after, took 
a journey to Bruges, where he met with the em- 
peror. He was received with the same state, 
magnificence, and respect, as if he had been the 
king of England Kim?^e\£v ^^^ "^^ <y^?cv^\>;x\^^^ 
in his master's name, -aw o^^ivs\n^ •ii^wv^^^ "«^^ 
the poDe and the emueiox ?l'CL«JA^^'^ ^x-a-^^^^^. 
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conditions the most preposterous and extrara- 
gaut, which plainly evinced the influence of 
private views in the cardinal, whose authority 
was now unbounded. 
* The duke of Buckingham, having given dis- 
gust to the cardinal by several reflections on 
the expensive interview at Guisnes, and having 
farther hy his rashness and levity incurred the 
king's hiehest displeasure, was brought to a 
trial; and the duke of Norfolk, whose son, the 
earl of Surry, had married Buckingham's 
daughter, was created lord steward, in order to 
preside at this solemn procedure^ The jury 
consisted of a duke, a marquis, seven earls, and 
twelve barons 5 and they gave their verdict 
against Buckingham, which was soon after car* 
ried into execution. 

From this tragical scene, the minds of the 
English were diverted to other events, which 
indeed engrossed the attention of the greater 
part of Europe. Leo X. by his generous and 
enterprising temper, having exhausted his trea- 
sury, in order to replenish it, had recourse to the 
sale of indulgences. The produce of this Re- 
venue, particularly that which arose from Sax- 
ony, and the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
was farmed out to an Italian merchant. The 
scandal of this transaction, with the licentious 
lives which the collectors are reported to have 
led, roused Martin Luther, a professor of the 
university of Wittemberg, who not only decried 
the indulgences themselves, but was thence car- 
ried by the heat of dispute to question the au- 
thority of the pope. Y\xv^ycv^ \C\?» ^^vs\\^-^^ 
ffreodily hearkened to, \\e ^xoxc^^^^r^^R.eL >^^sx 
both by writing aud dv^coxxx^^S '^^^ ^'^ ^^^-^ 
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time, all Europe was filled with the voice of 
this during innovator. 

As there subsisted in England some remains 
of the Lollards, the doctrines of Luther secretly 

fained there many partisans; but Henry had 
een educated in a strict attachment to the 
church of Rome, and therefore opposed the pro- 
gress of the Lutheran tenets, by all the influ- 
ence which his extensive and almost absolute 
authority conferred upon him. He even wrote 
a book in Latin against the principles of Luther; 
a performance which, if allowance be made for 
the subject and the age, does no discredit to his 
talents. He sent a copy of it to Leo, who re- 
ceived so magnificent a present with great testi- 
mony of regard ; and conferred on him the 
title of Defender of the Faith; an appellation still 
retained by the kiirgs of England. Luther, who 
was in the heat or controversy, soon published 
an answer to Henry ; and, without regard to 
the dignity of his antagonist, treated him with 
all the acrimony of style to which in the course 
of his polemics he had so long been accustomed. 
The king by this ill usage was still more preju- 
diced against the new doctrines ; but the pub- 
lic, who naturally favour the weaker party, were 
inclined to attribute to Luther the victory in 
the dispute : and as the controversy now be- 
came more illustrious, his tenets daily acquired 
new converts, in every part of Europe. 

Leo X. whose improvidence had given rise 
to this sect, died in the flower of his age, a little 
after he received the kinp's book against Lu- 
ther ; and was succeeded m the papal chair by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Ciiarles. The Vaxt^t, \s\ia \xvk^ ^-^s^ 
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Wolsey had received a disappointment in his 
ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and 
who dreaded die resentment of tliat haughty 
minister, was solicitous to repair the breach 
made in their friendship hj this incident. He 
paid another visit to England ; and besides 
flattering the vanity of the king and the cardinal, 
he renewed to Wolsey all the promises which he 
had made him, of seconding his pretensions to 
the papal throne. Wolsey, sensible that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promised a speedy 
vacancy, dissembled his resentment, and was 
willing to hope for a more prosperous issue to 
the next election. The emperor renewed tlie 
treaty made at Bruges, to "which some articles 
were added ; and he agreed to indemnify both 
the king and Wolsey for the revenue which 
they should lose by a proposed breach with 
France, which soon after took place, without 
any consistent reason. 

War being declared, Surry landed some 

troops at Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after 

laying waste the country, he sailed to Morlair, 

a rich town in Brittany, which he took and 

plundered. Surry then left the charge of the 

fleet to the vice-admiral, and sailing to Calais, 

took the command of 'the English army, des-* 

tined for the invasTon of France. 

A -pv The French were, however, too pru- 

I'cQQ dent to hazard a general engagement, 

and Surry having drawn together his 

forces, invested Hedin ; the siege of which he 

was obliged to raise, and put his troops into 

winter-quarters about the end of October. His 

rear guard was auaeYe^ ^\. Pas in Artois, and 

^^^ or six Iwxadt^^ ^'cv.wx ^^\^ cvxx. ^^\ ^wa tac^^dd 
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ill his efforts tnake him'master of one place with*. 
n the French frontien 

The allies, however, were more successful in 
[taly, where the French lost the bloody battle 
Df Bicocca ; but on the side of Scotland, though 
the regent Albany, firm to his engagements 
with France, prevailed on his countrymen to take 
arms against England, they obstinately refused 
to pass the borders. Albany observing their 
diicontent, withdrew to France; and in his ab- 
sence, Surry ravaged the Merse and Teviot- 
dale, and burned the town of Jedburg. The 
king of England, who knew the distressed situ- 
ation of the Scots, wished to allure them to a 
solemn renunciation of their alliance with 
France, by the hopes of contracting a marriage 
between the lady Ms^ry, heiress of England, and 
their young monarch ; but the return of the 
regent broke this project ; and by the authority 
of the states, he assembled an army, with a view 
of avenging the ravages committed by the Eng- 
lish, in the beginning of the campaign ; and 
he led them southwards towards the borders. 
Hearing, however, tliat the English were ap- 
proaching, and discouraged by the advanced 
season, he thought proper to disband his forces, 
and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after, he went 
over to France, and never again returned to 
Scotland. The Scottish nation, agitated hj 
their domestic factions, were not during several 
years in a condition to give any more disturb- 
ance to England ; and Henry had full lei- 
sure to prosecute his designs on the conti« 
ncnt. 

The war with France, however, proc^ 
sk>wlj for waot of money. kfeuT') VvaA i 
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a general survey to be made of his kingdom^ 
and had issued his privy seal to the most wealthy, 
demanding loans of particular sums : he soon 
after published an edict for a general tax upon 
his subjects, which he still. called a loan; and 
he levied five shillings in the pound upon the 
clergy, and two upon the laity. The parlia- 
ment, which was summoned about this time, 
was far from complaining of these illegal mea- 
sures ; more tenacious, however, of their money 
than their national privileges, the commons re- 
vised the demand of the king of eight hundred 
tliousand pounds, divided into four yearly pay- 
ments ; a sum computed to be equal to four 
shillings in the pound of one year's revenue ; 
and they only voted an imposition of three shil- 
lings in the pound, on all possessed of fifty 
pounds a year and upwards ; of two shillings on 
those possessed of twenty and upwards; one 
shilling on all who enjoyed between twenty 
pounds and forty shillings a year ; and on the 
other subjects above sixteen years of age, a groa 
a head. The king was so dissatisfied with this 
saving disposition of the commons, that, as 
he had not called a parliament during seven 
years before, he allowed seven more to elapse 
bef(>re he summoned another : and on pretence 
of necessity, he levied in one year, from all who 
were worth forty pounds, what the parliament 
had granted him, payable in four years. These 
irregularities were commonly ascribed to die 
cardinal's counsels, who, trusting to the pro- 
tection afibrded him by his ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, was the less scrupulous in his encroach- 
ments on the c\n\\ xv^Vvt^ of the nation* 
»Soon after, x\\e wtv\>vUQu^ v^^-axft xw^Kc^d *. 
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cw mortification. The pope Adrian the sixth, 
ied ; and Clement the seventh, of the family of 
ledicis, was elected in his place, by the con- 
urrence of the imperial partv. Wolsey could 
low perceive the insincerity of the emperor ; but 
oncealed his disgust, and after congratulating 
he new P9pe on his promotion, applied for a 
ontinuation of the legatine powers, which the 
wo former popes had conferred upon him. 
;]Ilement, knowing the importance of gaining his 
riendship, granted him a commission for life ; 
md, by this unusual concession, he in a manner 
ransferred to him the whole papal authority in 
England. In some particulars, Wolsey made a 
»;ood use of this extensive power. He erected 
:wo colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipswich, 
;he place of his nativity : he sought, all over 
Europe, for learned men to supply the chairs of 
these colleges ; and, in order to bestow endow- 
ments on them, he suppressed some smaller mo- 
nasteries, and distributed the monks into other, 
convents. > 

The war with France yet hpn? in suspense ; 
and it was from the treason of Charles duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France, that the allies ex- 
pected the most brilliant success. That prince, 
under pretence of a law-suit, being deprived of 
his ample possessions, and provoked at this in- 
justice, had entered into a secret correspondence 
with the emperor and the king of England. 
While Francis was absent in Italy, Bourbon pro- 
posed to raise an insurrection among his nume- 
rous vassals : but the French king got intimation 
of his design ; and Bourbon was forced to seek 
shelter in the emperor's court, where he em- 

wu I. ' I. I- ^^^^^ 
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ployed his great talents for war, to the prejuctice 
of his native country. 

The king of England had awaited the event 
of this conspiracy ; and it was not till late in the 
season, that the duke of SuflFolk passed over to 
Calais, and took the field with twelve thousand 
men ; these were joined by an equal number of 
FItemings ; but he perforiheiL nothing worthy re- 
cording. 

k j\ A new treaty was soon after con- 
1524 ' ^^"^^^ between Henry and Charles, for 
" the invasion of France. Charles stipu- 
lated to supply the duke of Bourbon with a pow- 
erful army, in order to conquer Provence and 
Dauphiny, which he was to possess, with the 
title of king ; but to hold them in fee of Henry, 
as king'of France. The dutchy of Burgundy was 
to be given to Charles ; the rest of the kingdom 
to Henry. 

This chimerical partition imfnediately failed 
of execution, in the article which was most easily 
performed. Bourbon refused to acknowledge 
Henry as king of France. His enterprise, how- 
ever, against Provence, still took place ; but 
after an ineffectual attempt on Marseilles, he was 
obliged to lead his forces, weakened, baffled, and 
disheartened, into Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in safety, 
the glory of repulsing all his enemies ; but ar- 
dent for tlie conquest of Milan, he passed the 
Alps, and laid siegef'to Pavia, a town of con- 
siderable strength, and defended by Lfeyva, one 
A T\ of the bravest officers in the Sjpanish ser- 
j -U- ' vice. ¥.veT^ attempt which the French 
J^^o. j^.^^g ^^^^ ^^ ^i\Xi\^\%\x^^<jQ;t\.^^^ place, 
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proved fruitless. Fatigue and unfavourable wea- 
ther had wasted the French army, when Francjs 
was informed of the approach of the i^iperi^l 
army commanded by Bourbon, Peseara, and 
Lannoy. These leaders, after cannonading the 
French camp for several days, at l^st made a 
general assault, and broke into the intrencb- 
ments. Francis's forces were put to the rout ; 
and he himself, spr^ounded by nis enemies, after 
fighting with heroic valour, and killing seven 
men with his own hand, was at last obliged tp 
surrender himself prisoner. Almost the whole 
army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 
perished by the sword, or were drowned iu the 
river. The few who escaped with their lives, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Henry, startled at this important event, be- 
came sensible of his own danger, from the loss 
of a proper counterpoise to the p6wer of Qbarje^. 
Instead of taking advantage, therefore, of the 
distressed condition of Francis, he was deter 
mined to lend him assistance in his present cala- 
mities ; and, as the glory of generosity in rais- 
ing a fallen enemy concurred with his political 
interest, he hesitated the less in embracing these 
new measures, though he proceeded with cau«' 
tion in avowing himself. 

So careful was he to save appearances in the 
change, that he caused rejoicings to be every 
where made, on account of the victory of Pavia 
and the captivity of Francis. He publicly dis- 
missed a French envoy, whom he had formerly 
allowed, notwithstanding the war, to reside at 
London ; but upon the regent of France's sub- 
missive applications to him, he again opened a 
correspondence with heX| axid^ \^i\^^*^ ^v^^v^^^ 
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her of his friendship and protection, he exactecf 
a promise that she never would consent to the 
dismembering of any province from the monar- 
chy for her son's ransom. With the emperor, 
however, he put on the appearance of vigour and 
enterprise ; and, in order to have a pretence for 
breaking with him, he dispatched Tonstal, bi- 
shop of London, to Madrid, with proposals for 
a powerful invasion of France. He required 
that Charles should immediately enter Guienne 
at the head of a great army, in order to put him 
in possession of that province; and he demanded 
the payment of large sums of money, which 
tha€ prince had borrowed from him in his last 
visit at London. He knew that the emperor was 
in no condition of fulfilling either of these de- 
mands ; and Tonstal, likewise, after his arrival 
' at Madrid, informed his master, that Charles, 
on his party urged several complaints against 
England* 
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'JE^MARKABLE EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTOR 

To the tenth year of the Reign of Henry VIIL chiefly relative I 
introduction of Improvements ^ and to ^rw Discoveries. 

B. C. 

66. Dover Castle built by order of Julius Csesar 
A. D. 
27. Agriculture introduced into Britain by the Romi 
about this time. 
' 46. Cherries brought into Britain, and planted in K 
principally 
47 Gloucester built 
60. The Druids barbarously extirpated by the Roi 

general Suetonius 
85. The Picts' wall between England and Scotland, b 

by Agricola 
95. An inundation of the river Humber, by which 1 
miles of the cot^.ry were laid und.ir water 
200. Cambridge built by the Romans about this time 
255. Worcester built 
310, Forty thoM«;and persons in England and Wales < 

of want, during a famine 
353. Above five thousand persons lost in CheshiM^ ii 

inundation 
415. Roman highways made in Britain 
447. The Angles, from Mecklenburgh, came into Brita 

hence the name Angle-land, England 
449. Archery introduced into England 
690. Laws of England fi'^t writteti in the vul^r tong 
597. Chrstianity introduced into Britain, by St. Augus 
604. St. Paul\s church, LorKlon, bui}t by Ethelbert 
626. University of Cambridge founded 
6.30 The mass first brought into England 
686. Bound-tries of parishes fixed by Honorius, archbis 
^ of Canterbury 

^Ttes. The first church built in England, was at Babinj 
^ in Norfolk, in this year 

674. Glass first brought into England, by Bened;ct, a m< 
720. The tribute of PeterVpewce first paid to the R<»r 

Site 
7:^8. Ale-booths first set up ltvE.ti^^aA!i)^\A'W«%^' 
M ior their reguintioiv 
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872. The crown first worn in England, by Ethdintib 

and anointing first used at coronations ' . T^ 
880. Navy of England esUblished by king Alfred* Abid 

this time 
886. University of Oxford founded by Alfred ; who, about 

this time, also regulated the fairs and wakes of 

the country 

890. Lanthoms invented by Alfred 

891. The creed, LordVprayer, and ten commandments^ 

read in the vulgar tongue, by order of Alfred 
900. Doomsday-book begun, by Alfred 5 and Englitid 

divided into counties 
914. Westminster-abbey built by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 

on the spot where a temple of Apollo stood 
923. The Th. es frozen over, for thirteen weeks ' 

944. London i ore than half destroyed by a storm 

945. The first tunable set of bells in England hung up, 

in C'oy land-abbey, Lincolnshire 
964. Theft in .de a capital offence in England 
97 1 . Tl : Da s laid a tribute u*|H)n the people of England, 

to paid in wolves^ heads, in order to exter- 

mi } those animals 
979. Juries st established in England; and customs on 
^ exports and imports levied 

. j93. London-bridge built of wood 
1018. The land-tax (Danegelt) produced 82,0001. 
1078. Tower of London built 

Cinque-ports vested in barons, for the security of the 

coasts 
1081. New Forest, Hampshire, made for hunting, by the 

destruction of towns and villages, for thirty miles 

round 
1087. The first stone-bridge built in England, at Bow, 

near London 
1090. Corporations introduced into England, from Italy 
1100. Coats of Arms introduced into England; were fiffit 

used on shields, to distinguish noblemen in bat^ 
Godwin sands, on the coast of Kent, formed by Xm 

inundation of the sea, upon four thousand acres f 

of the estate of earl Goodwin 
1155. The first paiV fexvcv^ vn England (that of Wood- 
stock") b^ Heivrj \\\e ^x%\. ' *■ ^ 
'98. Appeals f\TStm«ide^wTO."^vv^^\v^^^Y^ ^^ 
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